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INTRODUCTION 


‘Neutrality does not require that for purchases of war material all foreign 
states or at least the parties of a future conflict have to be equally consid- 
ered. This liberty could only reach its limits, if through constant purchases of 
war material from a certain state, Switzerland would become materially 
dependent on this state and would be unable to maintain essential parts of 
its armament without its help.’ 

(Rudolf Bindschedler, Head of the Federal Political Department's 

law service, to Max Petitpierre, Swiss Foreign Minister, 05.1.1957)! 


“As I explained to you, an agreement for manufacture under licence leads to 
quite a lot of direct exports, especially in the early days, e.g. the Swiss will 
presumably start off by ordering a number of finished aircraft and engines of 
the types chosen, will later purchase components from the UK for assembly 
in Switzerland and for a long time will be dependent upon us for accessories, 
instruments, armament, etc. Moreover, they will probably need consider- 
able assistance from British engineers in getting Production going.’ 

(E. Haynes, Ministry of Supply, to L. Skevington, Board of Trade, 

14.08.1945)? 


From 1945 to 1958, Switzerland bought almost all of its heavy armament 
from the United Kingdom. Every aircraft and every tank was not only 
bought abroad or produced under licence, but with two minor exceptions, 
was also of British design. Consequently, the permanent neutral state 
received its heavy military equipment from a single state, which happened 
to be among the leading nations of the Western bloc in the Cold War. How 
could such an ambiguous situation come about and how far can these 
arms transfers explain or reflect Anglo-Swiss relations at the time? 
Although Rudolf Bindschedler, Head of the Federal Political Depart- 
ment’s? law service and author of the first quote, considered the neutral 
state free in its arms purchases, he nonetheless saw the danger of depen- 
dency in 1957 and informed Max Petitpierre, the Swiss Foreign Minister, 
accordingly. By contrast, on the British side, E. Haynes, a civil servant in 
the Ministry of Supply (MoS) and author of the second quote, intended 


! Rudolf Bindschedler to Max Petitpierre (Federal Political Department, hereafter FPD), 
05.11.1957, Swiss Federal Archives (hereafter SFA), E 2001(E), 1972/33, Bd. 5. 

2 E. Haynes (Ministry of Supply, hereafter MoS) to L. Skevington (Board of Trade, here- 
after BoT), 14.08.1945, The National Archives (hereafter TNA), AVIA 15/2244. 

3 Swiss Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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immediately after the end of the war to foster exactly such a dependency.* 
The amount of heavy weaponry transferred from the UK to Switzerland 
during this period, i.e. 176 finished fighter aircraft, 30 finished trainer air- 
craft, 393 fighter aircraft manufactured under licence, and 210 finished 
tanks,? is very impressive, especially in relation to Britain’s total export of 
the same weaponry to its European NATO Allies, i.e. 798 finished fighter 
aircraft, 50 finished trainer aircraft, 1288 fighter aircraft and 76 trainer air- 
craft manufactured under licence, and 912 finished tanks (see Table ı).® 
The question thus arises whether Haynes’ statement was not just wishful 
thinking that eventually became reality, the very same reality of depen- 
dency that Bindschedler feared. 


Tableı. Arms Transfers from the UK to Switzerland and European 
NATO Allies 1950-1958 


Weapons systems Switzerland European NATO Allies 
Finished Fighter Aircraft 176 798 
Finished Trainer Aircraft 30 50 
Licenced Fighter Aircraft 393 1288 
Licenced Trainer Aircraft o 76 
Finished Tanks 210 912 
Total 809 3124 


However, are these numbers to be taken at face-value? The Anglo-Swiss 
relationship was perhaps more complex and the purchase of a large 
amount of weaponry did not automatically entail dependency. Even if 
Great Britain would have wanted to downgrade Switzerland to a cli- 
ent state, it would have needed the power to do so. On the other hand, 
Switzerland would have had to be willing or obliged to be under British 


4 Haynes was aware of Switzerland’s desire to achieve self-sufficiency in arms produc- 
tion. Yet he seemed to believe that in order to establish a more self-reliant armaments 
policy, the Swiss would need to become and remain dependent on British technology and 
know-how. 

5 “Transfers of major conventional weapons from the UK to Switzerland between 
1950 and 1958”, Stockholm International Peace Research Institute Arms Transfers Database 
(hereafter SIPRI Arms Transfers Database), http://armstrade.sipri.org/arms_trade/trade 
_register.php (accessed 05.09.09); In the above mentioned numbers the 75 finished Vampire 
aircraft delivered before 1950 are also included. 

6 “Transfers of major conventional weapons from the UK to the world between 1950 and 
1958”, SIPRI Arms Transfers Database, http://armstrade.sipri.org/arms_trade/trade_register 
.php (accessed 23.09.09). 
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tutelage. Were the arms transfers a symptom of Anglo-Swiss relations or 
were they the cause for the state of their relationship? The crossing of the 
two countries’ incentives for arms transfers with their political, economic 
and military relations should help unearth hitherto neglected aspects of 
the real state of Anglo-Swiss relations between 1945 and 1958. 

The aircraft and tanks which found their way from the British Isles to 
the Swiss Alps in the early years of the Cold War also raise more general 
issues. In what respect do these arms deals illustrate the arms market and 
British and Swiss defence production in the emerging Cold War, the 
Korean crisis and the first détente with the Soviet Union? The mecha- 
nisms of arms transfers can also be questioned, i.e. whether the selling or 
buying of modern weaponry was motivated by political, economic or stra- 
tegic considerations. The transfer of military technology between the two 
countries is also an issue, especially in the light of the two superpowers’ 
interests, for or against it. The arms market's structures and mechanisms 
can also be questioned, because it is not evident that there was room for 
dependency. 

The thrust of Bindschedler’s analysis in 1957 was then, whether Swiss 
neutrality could be endangered by the armaments policy Switzerland 
pursued. The question which immediately comes to one’s mind here is if 
through buying fighter aircraft and tanks from London, Berne acted con- 
trary to the principles of permanent neutrality. The Swiss Cold War lawyer 
wrote the above statement in the full knowledge that Switzerland had 
already taken delivery of an enormous quantity of weapons from the UK. 
Consequently, there is not only the question of whether Switzerland could 
have betrayed neutrality by becoming dependent on British weaponry, but 
whether, in buying solely from the Western bloc regardless of its depen- 
dency, Switzerland had clearly sided with one party of the conflict. Was 
Bindschedler trying to justify the apparently one-sided armament policy 
by stating that “neutrality does not require that for purchases of war mate- 
rial all foreign states or at least the parties of a future conflict have to be 
equally considered”? This question entails the issue if the neutral state had 
any other options during the East-West confrontation, and if the policy of 
neutrality was doomed to fail or survive. Consequently, the arms transfers 
will be used to study the role and evolution of Swiss neutrality, and neu- 
trality in general, during the early Cold War. 

Meanwhile, did Britain have the power to install a relationship of 
dependency with Switzerland regarding arms supply, as wished by the 
MoS’ Mr. Haynes? This also questions the UK’s great power role and how it 
evolved between 1945 and 1958. Were the British losing their Empire and 
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trying to find a new role during this period, as later stated by the former 
American Secretary of State Dean Acheson?’ One could interpret the 
massive supply of weapons to Switzerland as part of a larger strategy, 
which was supposed to provide Britain with a new role and thus replace 
the Empire, by creating a power bloc equal to the American and the Soviet 
ones. Or, the reasons that Britain was supplying weapons to Switzerland 
could have been out of economic necessity. Regarding these questions, the 
study of arms transfers between Berne and London will thus also be a 
vehicle to assess Britain’s role during the early Cold War. 

In short, then, this book will use Anglo-Swiss arms sales during the 
early Cold War to explore four areas of historical debate; Anglo-Swiss 
relations, arms and technology transfers, neutrality, and Britain’s great 
power role. 


1. ANGLO-SWISS RELATIONS 


Ever since the turn of the eighteenth century, successive British govern- 
ments had championed Swiss neutrality in order to maintain the European 
balance of power, and a cultural affinity between the two countries had 
been forged over a period lasting over 200 years. From a Swiss perspective, 
the British were the one great power that had repeatedly taken side with 
Switzerland in its dealings with the other great powers during the nine- 
teenth century. Moreover, economically, the British had not only become 
important buyers of manufactured Swiss goods, but were also appreciated 
hotel guests.$ Indeed, in addition to their belief in the need of a neutral 
Switzerland for the balance of power in Europe, the British fell in love with 
the Swiss Alps and became a driving force in the development of tourism 
in Switzerland. The intense contacts through tourism and the mutual 
strategic interests in neutrality led to a cultural affinity, and probably also 


7 Acheson, Dean, “Our Atlantic Alliance: The Political and Economic Strands’, speech 
delivered at the United States Military Academy, West Point, New York, 5 December, 1962, 
Vital Speeches of the Day, Vol. XXIX, No. 6, p. 163; See also Brinkley, Douglas, “Dean Acheson 
and the ‘Special Relationship’: The West Point Speech of December 1962’, Historical Journal, 
Vol. 33, No. 3, 1990, pp. 599-608. 

8 Wylie, Neville, Britain, Switzerland and the Second World War, Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2003, pp. 20-22, 65-66; For a general account see Wylie, Neville, “Gross- 
britannien, 3: Vom 19. Jahrhundert bis zum 2. Weltkrieg”, in Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz 
(hereafter HLS), http://www.hls-dhs-dss.ch/textes/d/D3356-2-2.php (accessed 27.10.2008). 

9 Tissot, Laurent, Naissance d'une industrie touristique: Les Anglais et la Suisse au XIX 
siécle, Lausanne: Editions Payot, 2000, passim. 
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to an increased understanding of the other's traditions and political 
system. Thereafter, although the period from 1939 to 1945 subjected the 
traditionally cordial bilateral relationship to severe strain, at the end of 
the Second World War, Britain enjoyed enormous prestige in Switzerland, 
after having defended Swiss neutrality in Washington and Moscow during 
the war.!® 

According to Mauro Mantovani, it was for this reason and not only for 
traditional Anglophilia that Switzerland turned after the war to the British 
in its efforts to enhance its strategic security and that “Another ‘Special 
Relationship” was established." Mantovani further develops this Anglo- 
Swiss rapprochement - which was mainly brought about by Field-Marshal 
Montgomery’s meetings with Switzerland’s Foreign and Defence Ministers, 
Max Petitpierre and Karl Kobelt, and Chief of the General Staff, Colonel- 
Corps Commander Louis de Montmollin - in his book on Swiss security 
policy during the Cold War? Montgomery’s interest in Switzerland’s 
defence has also been assessed from a Swiss perspective by Mauro 
Cerutti," and Stefanie Frey dwells on Anglo-Swiss military contacts in her 
thesis on Switzerland’s Defence and Security Policy during the Cold War, 
without drawing clear conclusions as to whether there was a special 
relationship or not.!* On a more hypothetical level, Daniele Ganser has 
identified the British Secret Service as the link between NATO’s and 
Switzerland’s stay-behind armies during the Cold War.!? These works leave 
several important questions with regard to Anglo-Swiss relations unan- 
swered, as they do not fully take into account how the arms transfers could 
have affected the two countries’ bilateral relations. Did Britain sell modern 
armament to Switzerland because it wanted to strengthen an important 


10 Wylie, Britain, Switzerland..., op. cit., p. 333. 

1 Mantovani, Mauro, “Another ‘Special Relationship’: The British-Swiss Early Cold War 
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1999. 
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Itinera, No. 18, 1996, pp. 98-129; Ibid., « La Suisse et la sécurité européenne: a propos d’un 
entretien entre le chef de |’Etat-major général suisse et le Maréchal Montgomery en 1949 », 
Relations internationales, No. 86, 1996, pp. 213-220. 
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Debate on NATO’s Cold War Stay-behind Armies’, Intelligence & National Security, Vol. 20, 
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security partner's defences and did the Swiss buy from the British because 
of their intimate relationship? Perhaps, but on the other hand, it could 
have been the arms transfers themselves that caused the Anglo-Swiss 
defence relationship - if it really existed — and not the other way round. 

Was Switzerland, in Britain’s view, of sufficient strategic importance to 
receive priority status in its arms supplies? According to Mantovani, 
Switzerland was an “estimated” [sic] customer of British weapons for eco- 
nomic reasons on account of the valuable hard currency it brought into 
the British coffers. This brought the Swiss a valuable fourth place in British 
arms export priorities, after the British Armed Forces, the Commonwealth, 
and NATO.!$ Frey reaches a similar conclusion. The only equipment sent 
to Switzerland was that deemed surplus to Britain’s own requirements.!” 
Like Mantovani, Peter Braun identifies economic reasons for British readi- 
ness to sell the Swiss modern armament in his study of the Swiss General 
Staff during the Cold War.!® 

Ifeconomic reasons could have favoured arms transfers between Britain 
and Switzerland, what were the two countries’ economic relations? After 
the war, the economic relations between Great Britain and Switzerland 
had first to return to normality. It was, however, not only for this reason 
that the Swiss granted the British a credit worth 260 million Swiss francs 
(SFr.) in 1946. As Isabelle Paccaud observes, the Swiss authorities also 
understood the credit as an investment in British support for coming 
negotiations with the not-so-benevolent Americans, who wanted to make 
the Swiss pay for their behaviour during the war.!? There was, moreover, 
not only a necessity to buy Britain’s goodwill, but — as claimed by Roland 
Maurhofer - the British needed currency to buy Swiss products and spend 
their holidays in Switzerland. The purchase of goods in Britain gave the 
British the money the Swiss wanted them to spend on their own products 
or in their hotels.?° If this thesis is correct, it throws up the intriguing 


16 Mantovani, Schweizerische Sicherheitspolitik..., op. cit., pp. 125-129. 

7 Frey, op. cit., p. 130. 

18 Braun, Peter, Von der Reduitstrategie zur Abwehr: Die militärische Landesverteidigung 
der Schweiz im Kalten Krieg 1945-1966, Baden: hier + jetzt, 2006, p. 256. 

19 Paccaud, Isabelle, « Les relations économiques anglo-suisses au sortir de la Deuxième 
Guerre mondiale », in Jost, Hans Ulrich ; Leni, Monique ; Leimgruber, Matthieu (eds.), 
Relations internationales et affaires etrangeres suisses apres 1945, Lausanne: Ed. Antipodes, 
2006, pp. 33-49. 

20 Maurhofer, Roland, „Schweizerisch-britische Verständigung am Beispiel des 
Zahlungsabkommens von 1946 und der Gründungsphase der OECE und EZU 1948- 
1950”, Hug, Peter; Kloter, Martin (eds.), Aufstieg und Niedergang des Bilateralismus: 
Schweizerische Aussen- und Aussenwirtschaftspolitik 1930-1960: Rahmenbedingungen, 
Entscheidungsstrukturen, Fallstudien, Lausanne: Payot; Zurich: Chronos, 1999, pp. 452-468. 
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question of whether Berne did buy weapons from London on a massive 
scale to equilibrate the two countries’ balance of payments and to advance 
its own economic interests. Did Britain, for its part, need hard currency to 
the extent that it was prepared to allow this consideration to shape its 
foreign arms sales policy? 

Meanwhile, one can also question whether there was anything special 
in Anglo-Swiss political relations that could have favoured the arms 
transfers, or that could have been brought about by the latter. There is no 
general study that deals with the two countries’ diplomatic relations dur- 
ing the East-West conflict, yet, as Maurhofer observes, there was another 
special relationship at work in post-1945 Europe. Britain and Switzerland 
had common interests with regard to European integration and cooper- 
ated, together with some Scandinavian countries, in their effort not to 
become part of supranational European institutions and, if possible, 
to prevent their establishment.?! This common European policy could 
have been related to the arms transfers. Although this seems rather 
improbable at first sight, Anglo-Swiss diplomatic relations will be scruti- 
nised to discover eventual political incentives for the selling or buying of 
weapons. Evidently, Anglo-Swiss relations changed over time. As a result, 
the causal relationship between the two countries’ security, economic or 
political relations, and the arms transfers were in constant flux. 


2. ARMS AND TECHNOLOGY TRANSFERS 


The international arms trade and its industries remain a neglected area of 
research for military historians.?? This is curious, for, as Keith Krause notes, 
“Arms transfers have been used at least since the Peloponnesian Wars to 
achieve the political, military and economic goals of states and rulers”.?3 
Or as Andrew J. Pierre claims, “arms sales are foreign policy writ large”.?* 
Especially in the Cold War, the opposing blocs’ contest for clients centred 


21 Maurhofer, Roland, Die schweizerische Europapolitik vom Marshallplan zur EFTA 1947 
bis 1960: Zwischen Kooperation und Integration, Bern etc.: Haupt, 2001, passim. 
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Ziemann, Benjamin (eds.), Was ist Militärgeschichte?, Paderborn etc.: Ferdinand Schöningh, 
2000, p. 180. 

23 Krause, Keith, Arms and the State: Patterns of Military Production and Trade, 
Cambridge etc.: Cambridge University Press, 1995, p. 1. 

24 Pierre, Andrew J., The Global Politics of Arms Sales, Princeton NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1982, p. 3. 
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on the use of arms trade as an instrument of foreign policy. According 
to Edward Laurance, the acquisition of arms from one of the two super- 
powers was widely acknowledged as evidence of a state’s allegiance during 
this conflict. More generally, however, the study of arms trade allows us to 
better understand “the international system and its effect on the policy 
choices of its actors”.?5 

In addressing this point, the first issue that needs to be considered is the 
nature of the “global arms transfer system” at this particular historical 
juncture. In the immediate post-war period, the industrial infrastructure 
to support arms production in most of Europe was virtually destroyed. 
As a consequence of war, several traditional players in the global arms 
trade - such as Germany, France, Italy and Czechoslovakia — were tempo- 
rarily absent and Britain stood alone as a European exception. It emerged 
from the war with its arms industries intact and in the first post-war 
decade was second only to the US as an arms exporter (the Soviet Union 
remained generally aloof from the system).? The small number of sup- 
pliers created a seller's market, and only once the USSR decided by the 
mid-1950s to supply weapons outside of its sphere of influence, and the 
other industrial states such as France, Germany and Czechoslovakia recov- 
ered from the war, did the number of arms suppliers increase.?’ The global 
arms transfer system of the early Cold War was thus not only dominated 
by the US and the Soviet Union, as erroneously claimed by Laurance,?® 
and far less dominated by the US alone, as stated by William Keller.?? 

The British arms industry emerged from the Second World War not 
only intact, but also with huge capacities. In the country’s attempt to 
resume its traditional great power role, arms exports had a prominent 
place. According to Mark Phythian, Britain’s “leading role in the post- 
war international arms market was one highly visible way in which it 
could still play a prominent global role, shape regional security configura- 
tions, retain a highly developed military industrial base, and at the same 
time earn valuable foreign currency to help finance the obligations that 


25 Laurance, Edward J., The International Arms Trade, New York: Lexington Books, 1992, 
PP. 2-3. 

26 Krause, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 

27 Buzan, Barry; Herring, Eric, The Arms Dynamic in World Politics, Boulder CO etc.: 
Lynne Rienner, 1998, p. 40; Phythian, Mark, The Politics of British Arms Sales: ‘To Secure Our 
Rightful Share’, Manchester and New York: Manchester University Press, 2000, p. 3. 

28 Laurance, op. cit., PP. 77-79. 

29 Keller, William W., Arm in Arm: The Political Economy of the Global Arms Trade, 
New York: BasicBooks, 1995, p. 98. 
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sustaining the great-power delusion entailed”.3° Therefore, the ability to 
produce the entire range of modern weapons systems was critical. In cer- 
tain fields, such as jet engines, Britain was technologically more advanced 
than the US. In the early Cold War, Britain delivered significant amounts 
of weapons to its colonies, to the Commonwealth and to Western European 
states. In Anthony Sampson’s words, “It was a golden age for British arms 
exports, whether to the developing world or to Europe”.3! Meanwhile, the 
percentage of major weapons production that was exported was relatively 
high, e.g. 47% of Vampire fighters and 46% of Hunter fighters produced 
were exported. Moreover, as in the case of these two aircraft models, the 
weaponry was, technologically, amongst the most advanced of its kind. 
This golden age came to an end in the late 1950s and early 1960s, as British 
arms exports fell sharply, “both because other suppliers (notably France 
and the Soviet Union) re-entered the market aggressively and captured 
traditional British customers, and because British arms were uncompeti- 
tive, with aircraft especially proving too expensive for most clients”.?? 
Switzerland also emerged from the Second World War with its defence 
production base intact. The country strove as part of its neutrality policy 
to maintain the maximum level of military self-reliance compatible 
with its economic base. This, however, did not enable the Swiss to be tech- 
nologically independent and they continued to import arms.?? Yet the 
decision to rely on imported weapons was not taken light-heartedly. As 
will become evident in this book, the Federal authorities went to great 
lengths to equip the Swiss Armed Forces autonomously, especially with 
fighter aircraft, and considered for a long time the purchase of foreign 
weapons as a necessary but temporary evil. More specifically, Alex- 
andre Vautravers notes that it was the abandoning of the National Redoubt 
strategy — the foreseen withdrawal into the alpine fortress in case of 
attack — that pushed Switzerland to acquire modern weapons such as 
tanks and jet aircraft abroad. He sees in these arms purchases the material 
dependency feared by Bindschedler.3* Moreover, he states that because of 


30 Phythian, op. cit., p. 3. 

31 Sampson, Anthony, The Arms Bazaar: The Companies, The Dealers, The Bribes: from 
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Europe, London: Royal Institute of International Affairs: Pinter, 1995, pp. 7-8. 
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pp. 120-122. 

34 Vautravers, Alexandre, Larmement en Suisse depuis 1850 : Carrefour des armées, de la 
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Switzerland’s isolation, the Swiss authorities launched a programme in 
1949 for the development and production of weapons.? It is, however, 
unclear whether he is referring to Switzerland’s supposed isolation during 
or after the war. 

While it remains to be seen whether Switzerland purchased modern 
armament because of a change of strategy, what are the incentives for 
arms transfers? According to Robert Harkavy, what distinguishes the arms 
market from, say, the automobile or other commercial markets, is the per- 
vasive influence of political considerations in driving policy.36 In order to 
underline this, Krause offers a tripartite division of the motivations driv- 
ing participants in the arms transfer and production system. The first is 
the pursuit of wealth, by which he suggests that states engage in the arms 
trade in order to “(1) provide foreign exchange and positively affect the bal- 
ance of payments; (2) reduce the cost of domestic weapons procurement 
through economies of scale in production; (3) maintain employment and 
infrastructure in defence-related industries; (4) recoup research and devel- 
opment expenditures; and to (5) use military production as an engine of 
growth for economic development. Secondly, because of the pursuit of vic- 
tory in war, arms are exported to (1) guarantee the independence of arms 
supply to ensure military security; (2) act as a quid pro quo for military 
base/landing rights (or intelligence-gathering facilities); (3) assist friends 
and allies to maintain an effective (and/or common) defensive posture 
against external threats; (4) substitute for direct military involvement; 
(5) provide testing for new weapons systems. Finally, in the pursuit of 
power states trade arms to (1) provide access to and influence over leaders 
and elites in recipient states in pursuit of foreign policy objectives; 
(2) symbolise commitment to the recipient’s security or stability against 
internal or external threats; (3) create or maintain a regional balance of 
power; (4) create or maintain a regional presence; (5) provide access to 
scarce, expensive or strategic resources.”?7 

Quoting a British government White Paper of 1955, Krause states that 
the UK’s arms sales during the early Cold War were primarily governed 
by political and strategic considerations, i.e. the contribution of arms 


35 Ibid., p. 262. 

36 Harkavy, Robert E., “The Changing International System and the Arms Trade”, Annals 
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sales to export earnings could only be taken into account once these were 
satisfied.38 Referring to the same paper, Phythian reaches the same con- 
clusion.’ Others disagree. William Durch comes to exactly the opposite 
conclusion and suggests that it was mainly for economic reasons that the 
British sold weapons abroad.*° Consequently, was Britain selling weapons 
to Switzerland mainly for economic reasons — as stated further above by 
Swiss historians — or were political and strategic incentives predominant, 
in accordance with Krause’s general pattern? The answers to these issues 
will also shed light on Britain’s arms exports more generally. 

Meanwhile, on the other hand, what would normally be the incentives 
of a recipient state to acquire arms? In this regard, Krause identifies three 
sets of motives driving states to acquire foreign armaments: “internal 
(including securing the regime against internal threats or using military 
development asa vehicle for social and economic modernisation), regional 
(including guaranteeing security, fighting wars and acquiring regional 
influence or hegemony), and systemic (including the pursuit of status, 
power and prestige)”.*! This schema is supported by the research carried 
out by Buzan and Herring, who suggest that states effectively follow a 
combination of an “action-reaction model” (states strengthen their arma- 
ments because of the threats they perceive from other states) and a 
“domestic structure model’ (the will to arm is generated by forces 
within the state).*? These explanations focus mainly on security aspects. 
Consequently, one misses possible economic advantages, other than 
technological, the recipient state could gain from buying weapons abroad. 
For example, by providing the supplier state with the money necessary 
to purchase one’s own goods, as outlined above. 

Nevertheless, technological aspects are not of minor importance. 
As Martin van Creveld has noted “war [and the hardware to wage it] is 
completely permeated by technology and governed by it”*3 Moreover, 
following on from the Second World War, the Cold War was a period of 
unprecedented progress in military technology. The fight for national 
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survival forced states during the Second World War to create very large 
Research & Development (R&D) infrastructures. These remained in place 
once the war came to an end, and brought about enormous strides in 
weapons technology, and unprecedented developments in such areas as 
atomic energy, radar, rocket propulsion, jet propulsion, automation and 
operations research. The technical developments continued during the 
Cold War in such fields as nuclear energy, advanced fuel technology, space 
research, inertial guidance, computers and electronics, aeronautics, radar 
technology, communications, and optics. This even led to a further growth 
in R&D and continuous state intervention while the importance of weap- 
ons technology was emphasised. 

As states often prefer producing weapons to acquiring them, the arms 
transfer system is not only a trade in goods, but also a vehicle for the trans- 
mission and diffusion of military technology. Keith Krause identifies four 
types of technology by successive levels of complexity (see Figure 1). 
The first type, technology I, only refers to the skills needed to operate 
the weapons. For technology II, the scientific and engineering skills are 
needed to reproduce technology I. While technology III already refers 
to an autonomous improvement of the imported weapon system, tech- 
nology IV is the type in which a society is able to produce new forms of 
technology. Thus, if one applies these technology types to arms transfers, 
technology I equates to material transfer (the simple diffusion of machines 
and material), technology II to design transfer (transmission of blueprints, 
formulae, books, etc.) and technology III to capacity transfer (the transfer 
of basic scientific knowledge and technical expertise). 

The factors determining the step from one technological level to 
another — such as domestic demand, local investment capital or invest- 
ment in research and development - are the same in military and civilian 
production. However, political will is necessary for successful diffusion on 
a military level, mainly because of the nature of the military market. The 
shift to technology II requires significant capital and labour resources, 
while the transfer of technology I needs little or no local capital and labour 
expertise. In conjunction with these domestic factors, the arms transfer 


44 Bluth, Christoph, “Science and Technology’, Dockrill, Saki R.; Hughes, Geraint (eds.), 
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TECHNOLOGY I 


TECHNOLOGY II 


TECHNOLOGY III 


TECHNOLOGY IV 


The skills needed 
to create the weapons 


The skills needed to adapt the weapons 


The skills needed to reproduce the weapons 


The skills needed to operate and maintain the weapons 


Figure 1. Different Types of Military Technology*® 


system can contribute strongly to the choice between material and design 
transfer. If there is a technological gap and the producing state is willing to 
export its products for profits, the receiving state is more likely — because 
of the lower cost — to choose material transfer. But if the arms transfer 
system becomes controlled, and the state possessing the technology is 
unlikely to export the weapons, the recipient state may be willing to go for 
design transfer, despite the heavy investments needed.*s 

The interest of this research lies thus not only in explaining Britain’s 
incentives to sell modern weapons to Switzerland, and the Swiss’ motives 
for buying them, but also in the correlating technology that was trans- 
ferred from one country to the other. It remains to be seen whether the 
Swiss were only able to acquire the technology through the purchase of 
weapons, or if they were able to receive and use the know-how to produce 
the weapons themselves. This in turn was also dependent on the UK’s 
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willingness to sell licences, and on Switzerland’s industrial base. Ifthere was 
such a technology transfer through licensing production arrangements, 
did this enable Switzerland to advance along the path from dependency to 
independence? 

These questions are important, because the Cold War seriously reduced 
the free flow of technology, especially between the two blocs. The obsta- 
cles were not, however, even; nor were they in place from the start of our 
period. In the late 1940s, monitoring of East-West trade and military tech- 
nology transfers was not yet firmly established. Moreover, the challenge of 
the post-war years was to control the traffic not just in weapons but also in 
related technology.*” The economic containment of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites came about rather slowly as a reaction to the Cold War. 
Although the Americans tried hard to implement an embargo on East- 
West trade from the end of 1947, the British and the other allied European 
powers were reluctant to cooperate with the US fully and curtail or sus- 
pend their trade with the Soviet Union. The Coordinating Committee 
(CoCom) of the Consultative Group to oversee day-to-day operations was 
only established in January 1950.48 It was by setting up CoCom that the 
free flow of technology was seriously reduced.* 

According to Jeffrey Engel, after the war, the British were “not con- 
cerned [with] who the buyer [of their jet engines] is”.°° He states that even 
after the establishment of CoCom, the allure of lucrative arms contracts 
encouraged London to adopt a more flexible approach to the transfer of 
weapons technology than Washington did. In time, the divergence of opin- 
ion on arms sales created significant strains in the Special Relationship.*! 
This had obvious implications for Britain’s approach to the sale of weap- 
onry to the Swiss, because it questions whether Switzerland remained 
independent in this setting or was, through its relationship with Britain, 
part of one bloc and its interior technology transfers. The impact of CoCom 
on neutral Switzerland’s ability to secure technology from the UK and 
eventual US interventions in these transfers will also have to be assessed. 
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3. NEUTRALITY 


The third area addressed in the book is the issue of neutrality. Political 
scientists identify two ideal’ types of neutrality: occasional and perma- 
nent neutrality. The occasional neutral state declares neutrality in a 
particular conflict and only for the duration of that war. A permanent 
neutral nation, by contrast, commits itself to remain neutral in all future 
wars. This type of neutrality implies that a state will never start awar and 
never enter one unless it is attacked. Neutrality has mainly been codified 
in a body of rights and duties in the Hague Conventions of 1907. The Fifth 
Convention states that the territory of neutral powers is inviolable; a neu- 
tral power must not allow a belligerent country to violate its territory; a 
neutral state is not called upon to prevent the export of weapons and 
other means for war to one of the belligerents and, if it does choose to 
restrict arms exports, every measure of restriction or prohibition must be 
impartially applied to both belligerents.52 

While neutrality has a legal dimension, it also has a political one which 
has no foundation in law. According to the historian of US neutrality, Jürg 
Martin Gabriel, “neutral politics [...] comprise all measures intended to 
strengthen and protect the law of neutrality”. Whereas for an occasional 
neutral this implies acting in a way that prevents it from being drawn into 
a particular ongoing conflict, for a permanent neutral power, the implica- 
tions are broader. It should do nothing to undermine the practicability or 
the credibility of its neutrality in a future war. Therefore, a permanent 
neutral should not enter into peacetime alliances.°® In practice, this is 
difficult to achieve. Since the peacetime duties and rights of permanently 
neutral states have not been formally codified into international law, they 
remain a matter of debate. Consequently, if rather contrary to what one 
might expect, the institution of permanent neutrality is not as clear as that 
of occasional neutrality.”* Nevertheless, the concepts of credibility and 
respectability are important, especially if a country’s neutrality is not 
considered an end in itself, but rather a means to achieving a given end. 
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Switzerland’s neutrality, for instance, is instrumental, and had over time a 
range of functions: national cohesion, independence, free trade, balanc- 
ing, good offices etc.°5 

Even though the Swiss Confederation declared itself neutral in the 
seventeenth century, its permanent neutrality was first internationally 
recognised as a result of the Congress of Vienna in 1815. As mentioned 
above, neutrality was codified in the Hague Convention of 1907. Although 
the conduct of the First World War was felt by contemporaries as a ‘crisis 
to neutrality’, and pre-war assumptions about the strength, viability and 
attractiveness of neutrality were shattered,? the Treaty of Versailles again 
recognised Swiss neutrality under international law. This was confirmed 
by the Council of the League of Nations in 1920, which accepted the con- 
cept of ‘differential neutrality’ to Switzerland to enable it to join the 
League. Differential neutrality freed Switzerland from participating in 
military sanctions, but did not release it from its obligations, as a member 
of the League, to contribute to economic sanctions. This episode, however, 
did not last for long and after the outbreak of the Second Italo-Abyssinian 
War (1935) the Swiss returned to integral neutrality. This was sanctioned 
by the League Council in May 1938.5” Switzerland, a small state with some 
criteria of a medium power — not only of a political, but also of an eco- 
nomic and military nature — succeeded in navigating its way through the 
Second World War as an independent, neutral state, shunning the refuge 
of military alliance or tutelage.°® 
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This achievement was not mainly a reflection of Switzerland’s military 
preparedness, but rather the important concessions made to Nazi 
Germany, voluntarily and involuntarily. Among other things, the Swiss 
National Bank had agreed to purchase stolen gold in exchange for Swiss 
francs, many of the country’s companies had one-sidedly supported 
Germany’s war effort, and Berne had regularly complied with the Third 
Reich's anti-Semitic policy.59 As a result, Switzerland was considered by 
the Allies to be a war-profiteer, who had not contributed to the defeat of 
Nazi Germany and its fascist allies, and had, through its collaboration with 
the Third Reich, even helped to delay its demise.®° The Swiss situation 
after the Second World War resembled to some extent the Netherlands’ after 
the First World War. Like Berne, The Hague had had to compromise its 
neutrality during the conflict and to make concessions in line with the 
belligerents’ - mostly Germany’s — demands. Whereas this had discredited 
the policy of neutrality, it had also prevented the country from being 
drawn directly into the conflict or being overrun. Despite the post-conflict 
disrepute of neutrality, the Dutch decided to uphold the policy of neutral- 
ity, which they only abandoned after having been occupied during the 
next world war.® In contrast to the Dutch after the First World War, 
however, after the Second World War the Swiss were not only confronted 
with significantly more outspoken hostility of the victorious powers, but 
also a post-war system which seemed to limit drastically the space for 
neutrality.®? 

With the division of Europe and the communisation of Eastern Europe, 
the international system was different to the European order of the nine- 
teenth century. Moreover, Soviet Communism radically contested the 
traditional European order. Nevertheless, in 1945, the victorious powers 
defined - through a set of agreements — the political and legal bases of 
a European order. Although this order failed, some of the agreements’ 
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elements remained during the Cold War and both blocs continued to 
invoke Potsdam at certain moments.® In addition, the victorious powers 
had agreed that the backbone of this new international order should be 
the United Nations (UN) and its related institutions. 

The UN Charter limits the freedoms that existed in the League of 
Nations’ Covenant. The member states are supposed to assist the organisa- 
tion in any action it takes under the Charter, and because of the possibility 
of centralised decisions for unified action, it becomes virtually impossible 
to stay aloof, i.e. neutral. Moreover, neutrality can gain no legal recogni- 
tion under the UN Charter. Consequently, it comes as no surprise that the 
neutrals were not invited to the UN Conference in San Francisco in 1945. 
The argument ran that neutrality was not a policy of peace, but of war. The 
neutrals clearly felt that they were being punished for their failure to join 
in the Allied crusade to rid the world of fascism. The Soviets were more 
hostile to neutrality than the Americans, and the French tried to give 
their hostility the most clear-cut expression by proposing anti-neutral 
amendments to the UN Charter. Nevertheless, at Potsdam, the Big Three 
paved the way for the admission of neutral countries and Britain appeared 
to be the driving force in this process.®° 

With the emergence of the Cold War, however, the policy of neutrality 
was reassessed by both blocs.6 The founding of NATO meant that the 
UN system with the idea of security by universal power was not working 
and had been replaced by the idea of security through blocs of power. 
In this setting, the US came to accept Swiss and, more grudgingly, Swedish 
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neutrality. They preferred strong to weak neutrals and considered 
Swiss neutrality an asset for strategic reasons. Switzerland, with its moun- 
tainous terrain and rather well-equipped armed forces, was considered to 
be a realistic obstacle to the Red Army’s advance into Western Europe. 
Nonetheless, whereas the Americans could accept a neutral’s will to stay 
clear of peacetime alliances, when it came to economic matters, they 
showed less understanding and expected - and ultimately tried to force — 
the neutrals to participate in the CoCom sanctions regime.67 

On the Soviet side, the significant change of its position to neutrality 
came about in 1955, in response to German rearmament and was designed 
to play upon the American Joint Chiefs of Staff’s (JCS) anxiety that a neu- 
tral Austria would, together with Switzerland, form a wedge in the centre 
of NATO. This was similar to the spectre of a neutral Germany earlier in 
the decade. The Moscow memorandum leading up to the signing of the 
Austrian State Treaty was the first Soviet document, to recognise implicitly 
and confirm Swiss neutrality and the policy of neutrality itself.6® Harold 
Macmillan, British Foreign Secretary at the time, considered it “comical” 
that the Russians elevated “neutrality on the Swiss model into a political 
principle’, because before they had denounced neutrality as a “proof of 
‘pro-fascist cowardice and an avenue of profiteering”.®° 

What was the British attitude towards neutrality during the Cold War? 
Did they continue to champion neutrality as they had done during the 
nineteenth century? Although there is no consensus among historians 
as to the British approach to neutrality during the early Cold War, accord- 
ing to Wolfram Kaiser, European neutrality, especially that of Sweden 
and Switzerland, was much criticised in Britain after the war. These two 
countries were perceived as war profiteers. Later, successive British 
Governments developed a pragmatic approach towards the European neu- 
trals, in order to advance their own policy with regard to European 
integration.”° Patrick Salmon shares these views: Britain, he claims, tended 
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to deprecate neutrality on practical and moral grounds not only during 
the world wars, but also during the Cold War.”! 

Yet one can question whether Britain’s view of neutrality was ideologi- 
cally or morally motivated, for it traditionally approached neutrality from 
a utilitarian perspective. Historically, especially during the nineteenth 
century, London had largely respected the neutrals, because it was in its 
own strategic interest. But on contingent issues, and particularly during 
the First World War, it had no qualms to infringe on the rights of neutrals 
while ostentatiously claiming to respect them. Whereas Britain had 
entered the war under the pretext of protecting the neutral rights of 
Belgium, it did not hesitate in restricting Dutch shipping. Nevertheless, 
overall it preferred the Netherlands to be neutral rather than occupied by 
Germany. This not only provided strategic advantages, but also allowed 
Britan to use the country as an intelligence platform and as a springboard 
for Belgians to join the Allied armies.’* Swiss neutrality could be similarly 
useful. During the Second World War, Switzerland served as a base to 
gather intelligence, and intervened on behalf of British prisoners of war.” 
Thus, it could be argued that during the Cold War, Whitehall continued to 
approach Swiss neutrality from a predominantly pragmatic and utilitarian 
perspective. 

More specifically, Kaiser’s and Salmon’s negative appraisals do not sit 
comfortably with all the evidence. If Britain’s esteem for neutrality was so 
low, how could it be that the British delegation to the Pentagon 
Negotiations in March 1948 leading up to the signing of the North Atlantic 
Treaty defended Swiss neutrality so strongly?” This British hostility to 
neutrality seems to contradict Mantovani’s thesis of a special relationship 
in security matters, except that the British wanted to establish such a rela- 
tionship to estrange Switzerland from its traditional neutrality, and the 
supply of armament was a useful tool in such an undertaking. Therefore, 
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did London use the access to its military technology to wean Berne from 
its neutrality? 

Meanwhile, what aspect of Swiss neutrality did Britain appreciate or 
deprecate between 1945 and 1958? In the first half of the 1950s a general 
consensus had emerged on how the Swiss authorities saw their policy of 
neutrality. Bindschedler clearly expressed this vision in his “The Concept 
of Neutrality” — which was never officially, but tacitly and effectively 
endorsed by the Federal Government - first in 1951 and then in 1954, in 
which he set out some general principles, which he felt should guide 
state practice with regard to neutrality. Switzerland, as a permanent neu- 
tral has — contrary to occasional neutrals — duties during peacetime: not 
to start war, to defend neutrality and independence, and to avoid any 
behaviour that could drag it into hostilities. Regarding the third duty, 
Switzerland is not allowed to conclude alliances that may oblige it to wage 
war. In respect to international conferences and organisations, while the 
country shall not participate in political organisations, it may collaborate 
in economic, cultural or technical organisations. For its military neutrality, 
the neutral state ought not to enter into any military agreements with 
other states. Finally, the neutral is not allowed to enter a customs or eco- 
nomic union with other states, as it reduces its political independence.’® 
This definition clearly took shape during the preceding years in response 
to the challenges posed by the post-war international system. 

After the Second World War, the Swiss leadership was aware that the 
US and the USSR not only held a negative opinion of neutrality, but also 
of neutral Switzerland. On the contrary, the Swiss people (at least a large 
majority) and their leaders had an almost thaumaturgic representation 
of neutrality, to which they attributed the protection of Swiss inde- 
pendence during the war. As a result, the political leadership not only 
decided to maintain Swiss neutrality, but as in Sweden,’¢ fashioned this 
policy as a monument of national identity. This went so far, that the 
Federal Government even tried to prevent historical research, which 
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would question the neutrality record during the previous war.” Never- 
theless, the new anti-neutral international environment pushed the Swiss 
authorities to add new dimensions to traditional neutrality. The maxims 
of ‘solidarity’ and ‘universality’ together with neutrality formed a triptych. 
Both solidarity and universality were supposed to improve the standing of 
neutral Switzerland, the first by helping the countries devastated by the 
war, the second through the recognition of all states, regardless of their 
political regime.”8 

The maxim of solidarity was especially important to compensate for 
Switzerland’s decision to not follow the other wartime neutrals into 
joining the UN, a decision it took in view of the fact that the UN was unable 
to accept the ‘differential’ form of neutrality acknowledged by the League. 
With the emergence of the East-West conflict, solidarity was used to legiti- 
mise Switzerland’s participation in the Marshall Plan and its entry into the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC). This was also 
justified by the artificial distinction between organisations of a ‘military- 
political’ and a ‘technical-economic’ character, as stated in Bindschedler’s 
definition above.’? At the same time, however, with the appearance of the 
Cold War, the Swiss fell back on what they considered to be traditional 
neutrality. But what form did this supposedly traditional neutrality take? 
According to Antoine Fleury, the ‘universal’ dimension was reduced, 
because Switzerland belonged to the Western world on political, moral 
and, especially, economic levels.®° 

The Swiss were predominantly anticommunist. Even though in 1947 the 
domestic Communist Party (Partei der Arbeit) received a 5.1 percent share 
of the vote, in 1951, this share was almost halved to 2.7 percent. The party 
remained marginalised with between 2 and 3 percent for the rest of the 
Cold War.®! Moreover, the communists were also rejected by the social- 
democrats, who had enjoyed a seat on the Federal Council since late 1943 
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as part of the ruling system. Although the Swiss considered themselves 
a “special case” (Sonderfall), they defined themselves as part of the Western 
world, and integrated themselves into the Western economic system.®? 
Itthus seems that neutrality was neither a condition to maintain domestic 
peace, nor a tool to achieve a consensus between left and right - as was the 
case in Sweden.®? The Swiss people and their leaders attributed to neutral- 
ity the function of maintaining their independence, and one might ask if 
Bindschedler’s definition of neutrality was only an idealised type of this 
status and policy but one which was never achieved, as it was incompati- 
ble with the international system and the close relationship with Britain. 

The largely ideological East-West conflict seems to have had a paradoxi- 
cal impact on neutrality. On the one hand, it took away some pressure 
from the neutrals because the two blocs could accept a neutral country 
remaining outside if it would not act contrary to their interest.$+ On the 
other hand, the pressure on neutrals could be very strong, as was the case 
with CoCom. According to Gabriel, Switzerland was unable to uphold its 
neutrality, because of the Cold War’s bipolar system. “When the system 
polarises”, he notes, “and most nations join alliances or, conversely, when 
the system becomes solidarious [sic] and most nations join arrangements 
of collective security - [...] it becomes extremely difficult to keep apart 
and aloof”.85 

According to Harto Hakovirta, Switzerland and most other European 
neutrals sided at least economically and ideologically with the West, and 
all of them were dependent on arms imports. The only country, however, 
to strike a balance between East and West was Finland, which bought 
combat aircraft from the USSR, Britain and Sweden.®® Yet, Finland was 
a different type of neutral to Switzerland. It was only during the 1950s 
that Finland began to present itself as a neutral to the world, and only 
then that the superpowers began to consider it as such. Moreover, the 
Finns were linked to the Soviet Union through the treaty of Friendship, 
Cooperation and Mutual Assistance of 1948. The Finnish Government 
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could thus only promote its neutrality policy once Moscow intended to 
use the concept of neutrality to advance its strategic aims in Western 
Europe.” Although Finno-Soviet relations were not, therefore, as smooth 
as many scholars have assumed,$® Finland was building its neutrality — as 
a necessity — on good relations with the Soviet Union.8° Consequently, it is 
understandable that Helsinki’s arms imports practice stands out among 
the neutrals during the Cold War, and does not lend itself to comparison 
with that of Switzerland. 

Although Swedish, contrary to Swiss neutrality, was never enshrined in 
international law,°° in the early Cold War, Sweden was nevertheless a de 
facto permanent neutral country, and its status came the closest to that of 
Switzerland. Contrary to Finland, both Sweden and Switzerland were 
ideologically and economically part of the West; in Jussi Hanhimäki’s 
words, both were “Western neutrals”, because they were “Western in their 
trade orientation, [...] secretly contributed to and participated in eco- 
nomic warfare, and each could be seen as a military extension of NATO”.?! 
After the Second World War, Stockholm clung - like Berne - to neutrality, 
and while the international reputation of this policy was at an all-time 
low, there was no substantial domestic pressure to move away from 
neutrality.°? Moreover, again like Switzerland, Sweden had also survived 
the vicissitudes of the Second World War unscathed, and emerged from the 
conflict with a large and intact military apparatus, a comparatively healthy 
economy, and a large industrial capacity.?? In the light of these important 
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similarities, it can be questioned whether Switzerland’s arms imports 
experience was similar to Sweden’s. The Swedish case also lends itself 
to comparison, for there is sufficient literature available, since scholarly 
research on Stockholm’s western-oriented foreign and neutrality policies 
during the Cold War began rather early?* - at least in comparison to 
Switzerland?® — and was encouraged further by the 1994 government- 
sponsored report on neutrality.?® 

Sweden’s domestic arms production was not sufficient to strengthen its 
defences in line with its declared policy of armed neutrality. Therefore, as 
Paul Cole has argued, it was a “fundamental objective” of Stockholm’s 
post-war diplomacy to gain access to US and other Western war material. 
In this undertaking, Sweden accepted American trade and security 
prerogatives, and as a result, by the early 1950s, it received US military 
equipment on a regular basis.” However, during the early Cold War, 
Sweden's main weapons supplier was not the US, but Britain.?® In the late 
1940s, while Whitehall was willing to deliver aircraft, Washington excluded 
Stockholm from its plan for European rearmament, so as to wean it from 
neutrality and forestall the creation of a Scandinavian Defense Union.%9 

It was during this period that the Swedish Foreign Minister, Osten 
Unden, had very briefly flirted with the idea of telling the Americans that 
Sweden would look to the East for its armament if Washington continued 
to refuse to deliver modern weapons to a neutral. Yet, this idea was 
not followed up, and according to Mikael Nilsson, by the early 1950s 
Sweden had given its consent to American hegemony so as to gain access 
to advanced arms technology.!° But the adaptation was not simply 
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one-sided, for the US had also changed its position and begun to view 
a strong and western-oriented neutral Sweden as being in its own interest. 
Therefore, in early 1952, NSC-121 ruled that Sweden should be given access 
to reimbursable military aid.!0! Dedicated to the strengthening of Swedish 
defences, the Eisenhower Administration maintained this policy.!°* In the 
early Cold War, Sweden thus became fully integrated into the Western 
arms transfer system. Although unwilling to admit it, Stockholm was 
aware of the political implications of its one-sided arms purchases. 
However, as Nilsson argues, there seemed to have been “an assumption 
that Soviet technology would surely compromise Swedish neutrality in 
American eyes, and perhaps in the view of the Swedish public as well”.!03 

With the Swedish experience in mind, one may ask whether the Swiss 
also gave their allegiance to the West through or for their arms purchases? 
Did Berne ever consider the possibility of buying weapons on the eastern 
side of the Iron Curtain, or did it fear that to do so would compromise its 
standing in London and Washington? Finally, and most importantly, did 
Switzerland knowingly manoeuvre itself into a relationship of depen- 
dency with Britain, or the West more generally, and did this undermine its 
neutrality? The investigation with regards to neutrality has two dimen- 
sions: while Sweden only risked acting in contravention of its neutrality 
policy, Switzerland - as a de jure permanent neutral - also ran the risk of 
violating international law. 

If we accept Bindschedler’s view at the beginning of this introduction, 
then a permanent neutral could indeed infringe upon its neutrality status 
through such a dependency, because it has the duty to practice a foreign 
and security policy during peacetime, which does not jeopardise the 
practicability of neutrality in wartime. His successor, Dietrich Schindler, 
reiterated this position on permanent neutrality in 1980,!°4 and the Federal 
Council also worked within Bindschedler’s broader views on neutrality 
across the board. Yet, one can argue that contrary to a political or military 
alliance, the dependency on weapons supplies would not necessarily 
compromise neutrality, as long as the weapons remain under the sole 
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control of the neutral, and were not linked to specific security arrange- 
ments with one of the two blocs. Meanwhile, without necessarily violating 
international law, one-sided arms purchases could also — if one accepts 
also Hakovirta’s interpretation — undermine a state’s neutrality policy by 
discrediting it. According to this political scientist, “the main criteria for 
evaluating the success of peacetime neutral diplomacy” are “credibility 
and respectability’, of which the most important monitors are the major 
conflicting powers.!°5 Thus, if Switzerland was dependent on Western 
weapons, one can argue that this discredited Switzerland’s neutrality 
in Washington's, London's or Moscow’s eyes. Also this interpretation can 
be questioned, for one could argue that weapons are goods, which can be 
traded for economic reasons like other industrial products. 

This book will question whether Switzerland broke international 
law and discredited its neutrality policy through arms purchases from 
Britain, and eventually other Western states. It will address whether 
the Swiss betrayed their neutrality while trying to adapt to the post-war 
international system, and whether genuine neutrality itself was sustain- 
able during the early Cold War. 


4. BRITAIN’S ROLE 


In his 1962 West Point speech, Dean Acheson, after having observed that 
“Great Britain has lost an empire and has not yet found a role’, stated 
that the British “attempt to play a separate role — that is, a role apart from 
Europe, a role based on a ‘special relationship’ with the US, a role based on 
being the head of a ‘commonwealth’ [...] — this role is about played out”.!06 
Was the former American Secretary of State right that Britain had tried to 
play a separate role apart from Europe and that in this attempt it had 
failed? 

In October 1948, in the shadow of the Berlin Blockade, Winston 
Churchill outlined in a speech at a Conservative Party conference Britain's 
position in three interlocking circles: “The first circle for us is naturally 
the British Commonwealth and Empire, with all that that comprises. 
Then there is also the English-speaking world, in which we, Canada, and 
the other British Dominions and the United States play so important a 
part. And finally there is United Europe. [...] Now if you think of the three 
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inter-linked circles you will see that we are the only country which has a 
great part in every one of them”.!07 According to Churchill, it was the posi- 
tion in the three circles that was key to Great Britain remaining a great 
power. Although in 1948 Churchill was only Leader of the British 
Conservative Party in opposition, in the early 1950s he was in power again 
and the foreign policymakers preceding and succeeding him - such as 
Ernest Bevin and Anthony Eden - based Britain’s great power role on 
these three circles.!08 However, in the post-war international system, the 
importance accorded to each of the circles and British power varied. 
Martin Wight preferred a definition of great powers that stemmed from 
the Paris Conference in 1919 and that sees “great powers [as] powers with 
general interests, i.e. whose interests are as wide as the states-system itself, 
which [...] means world-wide”! In accordance with this definition, Great 
Britain was still a great power in 1945. The British were among the three 
peace-makers at Potsdam, still possessed world wide interests, military 
bases and substantial military forces. Victory had restored national self- 
confidence and gave Britain a new moral authority in a liberated but 
devastated Europe. After the war, the British economy was by far the stron- 
gest in Europe.!° Moreover, Britain was the “proud possessor of a great 
Empire and Commonwealth which had held together through the vicissi- 
tudes of war” and was the centre of the world sterling trade area." It was 
the only surviving world power other than the US and was the only 
European country able of single-handed self-defence against hypothetical 
aggression.!!? To use Zara Steiner’s words, “even after 1945, while not a 
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superpower, Britain remained a power of the first rank, one of the ‘big 
three’ or at least the ‘big two and a half”. 

Meanwhile, British power was strongly diminished by the Second World 
War. As a direct result of the war effort itself, Britain was in a dire finan- 
cial position. In addition, Britain’s grip on the Empire had weakened and 
the geo-strategic landscape in Europe had been totally transformed 
with the emergence of a strong USSR and the arrival of the US."4 Indeed, 
the war and the post-war years saw a sharp decline in British power rela- 
tive to that of the US and the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, in the immediate 
post-war years, the UK was able to retain the status of a full member of 
the Big Three and was thus “a titular equal of the future superpowers’. The 
formalities of conferences and meetings partially veiled real decline.“ 
The new Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, and his Foreign Secretary, Ernest 
Bevin, both had a deep hatred of communism and were aware of the 
importance of Britain’s international position through their years of 
service in the wartime coalition." 

In a speech on foreign affairs to the House of Commons in October 
1946, Bevin spoke for many of his colleagues when he defended Britain's 
right to its Empire by arguing “that our contribution to these two world 
wars, the price we have paid in blood and money, our moral claim as well 
as the sacrifices which we have already given, do not call for a justification 
of our existence every five minutes”. He then went on by defending an 
independent policy for Britain by saying that “our role is not to be an inter- 
mediary at all. We have our own contribution to make to world peace, and 
they have theirs”.117 

In the aftermath of the war, Cabinet members and the Foreign Office 
(FO) shared the general agreement that Britain was a great power with an 
unchallengeable role as a member of the Big Three. They were patriotic 
and had the firm assurance that Britain should maintain its pre-eminent 
world position. Also public opinion endorsed this view. They favoured a 
strong foreign policy and thought that Britain should play an assertive 
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leadership role in the post-war world."® It was also believed that the UK 
ought to be equal to the US and, especially, that they needed Britain." 
British policymakers were convinced that enfeeblement was temporary, 
not permanent, and thought that full recovery as a great power was a 
realistic goal. This was to be achieved by encouraging cooperation between 
the Big Three, and by British leadership of the Dominions, France and 
smaller West European powers.!20 

The implementation of the above-mentioned strategy proved, how- 
ever, to be rather difficult. While the assessments of the Soviet Union 
were growing increasingly grim, links were also weakening with one of 
the three circles in 1945-6.12! Immediately after the war the relationship 
with the US became uneasy. The Americans abruptly ended Lend-Lease in 
August 1945, only hesitatingly accorded Britain a loan, and ended the war- 
time cooperation on atomic weapons in 1946. All of this nurtured British 
fears of an American reversion to isolationism. Nevertheless, from 1946 on, 
the UK and the US cooperated to counter Soviet expansionism in Iran, 
Greece, Turkey etc., followed by the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, 
and finally NATO.!22 Although it has been argued that Britain dragged the 
US into the Cold War because it was itself not strong enough to counter 
communism in Europe, the Americans finally decided to contain the 
Soviets themselves.!?3 The British commitment to the US was also illus- 
trated by a massive rearmament programme at the time of the Korean 
War. Nevertheless, during the 1950s, the relationship was strained and 
Washington increasingly saw London as its junior partner. 

Meanwhile, the dimension of Britains power and interests in its 
cherished Imperial/Commonwealth circle was declining. There was a 
trend away from loyalty to the metropolitan centre and towards political 
independence. From a military perspective it was clear by 1950 that the 
Empire's security could not be guaranteed by Britain alone and “British 
policy-makers had to enlist American aid”. Economically, the Common- 
wealth countries were looking increasingly for dollar assistance.!?* 
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But Britain’s Retreat from Suez, i.e. from the Empire towards Europe, only 
started with the Suez crisis and Defence Minister Duncan Sandys’ White 
Paper, which began to reorientate British defence policy between 1956 and 
1958.125 

On the other hand, the unloved European circle was gaining in 
importance. Immediately after the war, while the Americans seemed 
to withdraw into isolation, the Labour Government was interested in 
building links with continental Western Europe in this period. While the 
Dunkirk Treaty in 1947 was a serious diplomatic effort in Anglo-French 
politics, Bevin’s Western Union concept, which intended a third world 
force led by Britain and France, and embracing their colonial dependen- 
cies, seemed to be a stillborn idea. With the need to contain the USSR in 
cooperation with the US, by the summer of 1948 the vision started to evap- 
orate and by mid-1950, Bevin was committed to Atlanticism. In the 1950s, 
although the UK remained committed to the defence of Europe as part of 
NATO, France seized the initiative and leadership on the continent with 
American benevolence. Convinced of the importance of the other two 
circles, the British approach to Europe was one of benign association.!?® 

In regard to the British design to maintain or regain a leadership role 
as a first class great power in relation to the three circles, one might 
ask whether its supplying of arms to Switzerland was — despite Swiss 
neutrality — part of this vision to create a third world force, lead Western 
Europe, and strengthen its defences; whether the supply position of Britain 
to Switzerland changed over time with the conversion to Atlanticism; and 
whether the American and the Empire circles had a direct influence on 
the arms transfers between the two countries. 


5. METHOD AND SOURCES 


Through the lens of Anglo-Swiss relations, arms and technology transfers, 
neutrality and Britain’s role, this book innovates historiographically on 
at least five levels: it is the first work to focus extensively on Anglo-Swiss 
political, economic and military relations during the early Cold War; 
then, it uses arms transfers to unearth hitherto unknown aspects and the 
inner-mechanisms of the relationship between Britain and Switzerland. 
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Thirdly, by analysing the incentives for Berne’s weapons purchases and 
London’s weapons sales, it sheds new light on the arms transfer system 
of the early Cold War and allows for the discovery of the relatively unknown 
motives of its participants. It also examines how Switzerland inte- 
grated itself into the Western arms transfer system through Britain and 
closed the door to Soviet weapons. By doing so, it not only questions 
Berne’s dependency on weapons from abroad with regard to neutrality law 
and policy, but also offers an important insight into the sustainability of 
neutrality during the Cold War; fifth and finally, the book questions 
Britain’s role during this period from a Western neutral and small power 
perspective other than Sweden, and analyses the British arms exports pol- 
icy with a genuinely historical methodology in the attempt to evacuate 
false assumptions. 

In line with these new historiographical approaches, this book mainly 
demonstrates — amongst other things — that Anglo-Swiss relations during 
the early Cold War were not ‘special’, but had ‘traits of specialness’: while 
Switzerland bought weaponry predominantly in a quest for its security, 
Britain’s arms sales were mostly financially motivated; incentives for arms 
transfers could simultaneously be more multifaceted, and political scien- 
tists have so far ignored that there could also be economic benefits for the 
recipient state; the arms transfers involved important yet limited technol- 
ogy transfers; Switzerland undermined its neutral status and discredited 
its neutrality policy by relying solely on Western weapons supplies; and 
Britain was too weak to even think of employing arms sales to influence 
Swiss foreign and defence policy. 

In order to reach these conclusions, the issues discussed in the intro- 
duction will be analysed and answered through a variety of arms transfer 
case studies that took place between 1945 and 1958 against the background 
of Anglo-Swiss political, economic and military relations. The case studies 
are made up by the Vampire, Venom and Hunter aircraft, the Centurion 
tanks, and the Sapphire jet engines. These arms transfers form the back- 
bone of this study and determine the time-frame, for they were quantita- 
tively and qualitatively the most significant weapons systems which were 
sold from Britain to Switzerland. On the one hand, as table 2 illustrates, 
there were 725 aircraft and tanks which were transferred. This number is 
not only impressive per se, but the arms deals also involved large sums of 
money, which could have a significant impact on the bilateral economic 
relations. Swiss arms purchases of British designed weapons systems had 
a value between SFr. 64.45 and SFr. 312.7 million. Such sums clearly affected 
the Anglo-Swiss trade balance and, indirectly, the balance of payments. 
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This must hold especially true if one considers that the annual average of 
Swiss imports from the UK was worth SFr. 324.78 million, and the annual 
average of British imports from Switzerland valued SFr. 215.25 million 
(see Table 3). Admittedly, these sums could not be sufficient to stabilise 
Britain’s overall financial situation. Yet they could be symptomatic for 
London's attempts to use arms exports more generally to refill the 
Treasury's coffers. Moreover, in contrast to most currencies at the time, 
the Swiss franc was one of the few remaining and sought-after hard cur- 
rencies in the world. 


Table 2. Major Swiss Purchases of British Weapons Systems 1945-1958!” 


Weapons systems Year of decision Number Value in SFr. 
Vampire I 1947 75 64,450,000 
Vampire II 1949 100 108,000,000 
Venom | 1951 150 175,000,000 
Venom II 1954 100 115,000,000 
Centurion I 1955 100 171,200,000 
Centurion I 1957 100 104,470,000 
Hunter 1958 100 312,700,000 


On the other hand, these were all weapons systems that the Swiss were at 
the time unable to produce themselves and involved - especially in the 
case of jet aircraft — significant and internationally desired military tech- 
nology. Therefore, although the Sapphire engines are not listed here due 
to their limited quantity, they nevertheless form an integral part of this 
book. During the early 1950s, they were the most advanced jet engines in 
the world, and the question whether Britain ought to export them — not 
only to neutral, but also to allied countries — caused tensions between 
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Table 3. Value of Swiss Imports and Exports from and to the UK in SFr. 


1945-1958128 


INTRODUCTION 


Year Imports Exports 

1945 21,500,000 31,700,000 
1946 196,500,000 58,100,000 
1947 322,700,000 117,000,000 
1948 355,700,000 139,900,000 
1949 276,200,000 158,400,000 
1950 369,800,000 137,400,000 
1951 398,700,000 228,700,000 
1952 336,400,000 233,300,000 
1953 341,000,000 245,600,000 
1954 316,700,000 266,600,000 
1955 334,800,000 302,800,000 
1956 412,700,000 335,700,000 
1957 450,300,000 375,400,000 
1958 413,900,000 382,900,000 
Annual Average 324,778,571 215,250,000 


London and Washington.!2? Consequently, their transfer from Britain to 
Switzerland could be an important vector for assessing the state of the two 
countries’ relations. 

All these arms transfers took place during the early Cold War. As 
figure 2 illustrates, between 1945 and 1958, there was never a year when 
Britain and Switzerland did not work towards or conclude an arms deal. It 
was thus, as mentioned earlier, during this period that Britain became 
Switzerland’s main supplier in modern armament. Due to the substance, 
intensity and frequency of the arms transfers, the years between 1945 and 
1958 witnessed the heyday of the Anglo-Swiss armaments relationship, 
and thus form the time-frame of this study. Yet there are other and equally 
important reasons to favour this time-frame, even though the “making of 
the European settlement’, which led to a more stable international system, 
is generally considered to have lasted until 1963.180 
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First, it allows us to analyse the arms transfers in three different interna- 
tional settings. The first is the period when the Cold War emerged and the 
anarchical international system transformed into a more bipolar one of 
East-West confrontation between 1945 and 1949. During this period the 
fronts were not clear-cut and different outcomes were still possible. 
The second period is one of high international tension with clearly iden- 
tifiable blocs opposing each other even indirectly in a ‘hot’ war, lasting 
from the founding of NATO in 1949, to the end of the Korean War, 1953. 
Finally, the third period is one that includes the so-called ‘first détente”?! 
starting in 1953 and a crescendo of international tensions leading up to 
the Berlin crisis of 1958. These three periods form the basis of the book’s 
division into three parts, for the varying international political and geo- 
strategic situations had a different impact on the arms transfer system 
of the individual periods, which also witnessed varying constellations of 
arms dealers, producers and industries. This periodization thus allows us 
to study the sale of aircraft and tanks through the lens of different arms 
transfer systems and, as a consequence, to reach contrasting but more 
general and significant conclusions. Furthermore, as can be deduced from 
figure 2, in each of these periods, the Swiss and the British were not only 
working towards arms deals, but such deals also materialised. 

As previously mentioned, these three periods fall within the years 
between 1945 and 1958. While I will also trace back the pre-war and war 
origins of the Anglo-Swiss armaments relationship, with a chronological 
focus on the early Cold War, 1945 is a rather obvious starting point for this 
study. 1958, by contrast, seems to be a less opportune year to conclude at 
first sight. It could be argued that the flow of arms from Britain to 
Switzerland did not come to a halt in 1958. Indeed, during the remainder 
of the Cold War, the Swiss continued to buy British weapons, especially 
the Bloodhound and Rapier surface-to-air missile systems, which Berne 
ordered in 1961 and 1980 respectively. Although these were sizeable arms 
deals, they were rather the exception than the rule after 1958, and were 
only complemented by small orders of training and used aircraft, as well 
as engines to upgrade the Hunters.!3? The arms transfers were thus rather 
punctual, and the two countries did not continuously and intensively 
work towards and conclude new arms deals. Moreover, after 1958, the 
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Swiss did not buy modern fighters from the British any more, but instead 
turned first to the French and later to the Americans. Then, after the 
Suez-failure, Britain not only definitively fell into second-rank great power 
status, but also re-oriented its defence and armament policies after the 
Sandys Defence White Paper of 1957. This led to a reduction in funding for 
the British aircraft industry and to the cancellation of aircraft projects. 
These measures struck a further blow to an industry which was already 
losing ground against its international competitors. Therefore, the Swiss 
quickly lost their interest for British aircraft after the Hunter, which was 
ordered in 1958. Finally, 1958 also represented a break in Switzerland’s 
armaments policy. It was the year that the Swiss abandoned their quest for 
an autonomous armaments policy and scrapped their own jet fighter pro- 
gramme. Until this particular juncture, foreign aircraft had always been 
considered interim solutions. 1958 thus coincided with significant changes 
in Britain’s and Switzerland’s armament policies, as well as with the end of 
the intimate Anglo-Swiss armaments relationship. 

The description and analysis of the various arms transfer case studies 
during three different periods within the 1945-1958 time-frame is mostly 
based on multi-archival research — a sine qua non for a balanced view in 
international history. With a primary focus on Anglo-Swiss relations, the 
main research has been carried out in the National Archives of the United 
Kingdom and the Swiss Federal Archive. Nevertheless, I have also visited 
the National Archives and Record Administration to get the view from the 
US, the leading power of the Western world, of which both Britain and 
Switzerland were a part. The documents found in these archives are of 
various types, and were produced by different ministries, services, officials, 
officers and politicians. They include diplomatic correspondence, intra- 
governmental correspondence, reports, minutes etc. The authors of these 
documents range from low-ranking civil and military servants to Prime 
Ministers, Federal Councillors, Ministers, Generals and Field-Marshals. 

This already vast array of documents has been complemented by pri- 
vate papers, as well as document and photo collections from a multitude 
of regional, specialised, museum and university archives: the Archives de 
YEtat de Neuchatel, the Archiv fiir Zeitgeschichte at ETH Zurich, the 
Stiftung Museum und Historisches Material der Luftwaffe, the Stiftung 
Historisches Material der Schweizer Armee, the Churchill College Archives 
Centre at the University of Cambridge, the Imperial War Museum London, 
the Liddell Hart Centre for Military Archives at King’s College London 
and the Archives and Rare Books Collection at the British Library of Politi- 
cal and Economic Science. In addition to photos and rare books, these 
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archives contained the private correspondence of people such as Winston 
Churchill, Field-Marshal Bernard Montgomery, Sir Basil Liddell-Hart and 
Corps Commander Louis de Montmollin. 

This multi-archival research has brought to light — as already high- 
lighted above — numerous but different documents. Their different 
typology and authorship allowed for reconstructing and analysing the 
arms transfers within Anglo-Swiss relations from a multinational and 
multi-level perspective. The book thus encompasses not only the views 
and decision-making processes in one country or at the higher levels, but 
follows the events through all strata of the British and Swiss and, to a lesser 
extent, American government. Moreover, thanks to cross-checking of 
the many documents it was possible to assess the veracity of individual 
accounts and to view the events from different angles. Admittedly, 
additional research in French and, especially, Russian archives would 
have rounded off this research. Yet it was possible to answer the research 
questions without this additional effort, which would probably have 
significantly delayed the completion of this book. Furthermore, the appar- 
ently difficult access to the sensitive archives of the former Soviet Union 
would have formed another obstacle. 

These primary sources were — mostly for the contextual part — 
complemented by published document collections, official publications, 
memoirs, databases, secondary literature, newspapers and encyclopae- 
dias. Whereas the general literature on the early Cold War, as well as on 
Britain and Switzerland during this period is relatively substantial, the 
view from Moscow remains insufficient. Nevertheless, despite this short- 
coming, I have been able to assess Anglo-Swiss relations, as well as the role 
of arms transfers, neutrality and Britain during the early Cold War in three 
parts: first, from 1945 to 1949, when Britain and Switzerland were mutually 
attracted by common interests; then, from 1949 to 1953, as during their 
honeymoon they had to go through the storm of the Korean War; and 
finally, from 1953 to 1958, when their relationship turned into a pragmatic 
marriage of convenience. 


PART ONE 


MUTUAL ATTRACTION 1945-1949 


CHAPTER ONE 


A WORLD IN MOTION 


The Second World War had turned large parts of Europe and Asia into 
wastelands; hunger reigned and transportation facilities were wrecked. 
Meanwhile, the Americans emerged from the conflict richer and stron- 
ger than ever before, but they were nevertheless suspicious of the Soviet 
Union,! which in turn was an “exhausted giant”. Nonetheless, the 
Soviet leader, Joseph Stalin, was determined to exert a firm grip on Eastern 
Europe, which he regarded as a potential security buffer against the West.? 
With the end of the war approaching in Europe, it was over the fate of 
Eastern Europe — especially Poland - that the Soviet Union and the 
Western powers started to quarrel. Although this created tensions, it 
was the dispute over Iran and Turkey, which played a “key role in triggering 
the conflict”. Once it became apparent in 1946 that the Soviets wanted to 
extend their power not only in Eastern Europe, the US began to shift pol- 
icy and became less accommodating with the Soviet Union.? 

During the war, the American President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, had 
worked towards harmonious Soviet-US relations. But at the end of his life, 
he was worried about Soviet intentions. While his successor, Harry S. 
Truman, first had an ambivalent approach to the Russians, he soon 
favoured following the strategy of containment,* which George Kennan 
outlined for the first time in his famous ‘long telegram’ on 22 February 
1946. In accordance with this strategy, on 12 March 1947, Truman pledged 
military and economic assistance to Greece and Turkey. This was followed 
by the so-called Marshall Plan, announced in June 1947, which committed 
the US to the reconstruction of Europe.® 
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Stalin saw these Western initiatives as a part of a larger design to under- 
mine the spheres of influence he thought they had agreed upon at Yalta 
and Potsdam. Although he pretended to follow the rules of great power 
diplomacy, he tested their limits. This brought him some important 
territorial and political gains, but at the same time exhausted American 
goodwill. Once the US had taken the initiative - the Truman Doctrine, 
the Marshall Plan, followed by the rebuilding of Western Germany - out of 
fear that the Kremlin might capitalise on the “anarchy of the international 
system’, Stalin reacted strongly. He pressured his allies to rebuff American 
overtures, tightened his grip on Eastern Europe, limited the access to 
Berlin, and supported the communist seizure of power in Czechoslovakia 
in February 1948.” 

Even though war was not imminent, the Western European powers 
lacked conventional forces to prevent them from being overrun in the 
event of war, and the only protection was the American nuclear monop- 
oly. Consequently, Western Europe was in need of security. Yet, the key to 
this problem was an American military commitment. With Britain and 
France weakened, only the US had the necessary strength to contain the 
Soviet Union. In the aim to entangle the Americans, on 17 March 1948, 
Britain and France (after their signing of the Dunkirk Treaty in 1947) 
signed together with the Benelux countries the Brussels Treaty. The US 
Government had insisted that before it would reinforce its role in 
European security affairs, the Europeans first had to organise themselves. 
Finally, the North Atlantic Treaty, which was to be the basis of the Western 
security system for the Cold War and beyond, was signed in April 1949.8 


1.1. SWITZERLAND: SUSPECT BUT HEALTHY 


How and under what circumstances did Switzerland adapt to this world in 
motion? Once the Allies had taken the advantage in the Second World 
War, the Swiss — although they were relieved from the encirclement by 
the Axis Powers — became again the target of political and economic 
pressure. At the end of the war, Switzerland was considered by the Allies 
to be a war profiteer, which had not contributed to the liberation of 
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Europe. Its neutrality was seen as selfish and opportunistic.? The Swiss, on 
the contrary, saw their policy of neutrality confirmed, because it was to 
this policy that they attributed their unscathed survival of the war. 
Consequently, neutrality was hardly questioned on a domestic level. 
Meanwhile, the two superpowers which had emerged from the conflict, 
the US and the Soviet Union, were hostile to neutrality. Their critique of 
neutrality was not only directed against Switzerland. Sweden, the tradi- 
tional Scandinavian neutral, was also in the line of fire. But like the Swiss, 
the Swedes believed in the beneficial effects of neutrality and stuck to this 
policy. 

The newly elected Head of the Federal Political Department, Max 
Petitpierre, intended in 1945 to continue the policy of neutrality, but to 
participate nevertheless with special status in the UN. In 1946, however, 
the Swiss abandoned the idea of joining the UN, because it appeared 
that the organisation’s main members would respond unfavourably to an 
officially recognised special status for Switzerland. Consequently, while 
the other neutrals — Sweden, Portugal and Ireland - applied to the UN, the 
Swiss preferred to remain outside. In the aim to compensate for Switzerland 
staying outside of the UN, Petitpierre developed the complementary max- 
ims of solidarity and universality, and later that of availability. The first 
encompassed humanitarian aid, the participation in the technical inter- 
national organisations and the strengthening of Geneva as a place for 
international cooperation, the second was the recognition of all states, no 
matter what their regime or political complexion and, finally, the third 
maxim underlined Switzerland’s availability for mediation in interna- 
tional affairs.!? 

Another great challenge immediately after the war was the re- 
establishment of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, a task in 
which the former Swiss Foreign Minister, Marcel Pilet-Golaz, had failed 
and had been humiliated. A controversy over the conditions of Soviet 
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POWs in Switzerland and their repatriation gave Petitpierre the oppor- 
tunity to start secret negotiations without losing face. These talks, which 
lasted from January to March 1946, led to the re-establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries on 18 March 1946. This cleared 
a major obstacle, as Switzerland now had diplomatic relations with all 
the major players in world politics, and it underlined its maxim of uni- 
versality.!3 Meanwhile, although Berne had diplomatic relations with 
Washington, they were far from cordial. 

As the Swiss came out of the Second World War with an intact, modern 
and well functioning economy, they wished to re-enter the world market. 
This required, however, the benevolence of the US.!* The so-called Currie 
Agreement, which was signed during the last months of the war, did not 
entirely end Switzerland’s economic isolation. The Western powers, espe- 
cially the US, were irritated by the German bank accounts and the Nazi 
gold in Switzerland. Thus, the black list (a list of Swiss companies, which 
were prohibited from the Allies’ markets because of their business links 
with the Third Reich) was maintained, the Swiss accounts in the US 
remained blocked, and the Swiss export industry continued to suffer. 

As this situation could not last, the Swiss and the Western Allies negoti- 
ated a settlement in the beginning of 1946. The negotiations were very 
tough. The Swiss delegation finally agreed to pay 50 percent of the German 
accounts to the Allies, and agreed ‘voluntarily’ to pay an amount of SFr. 
250 million for the reconstruction of Europe. In compensation, the Swiss 
accounts in the US were released and the black list was abolished.!® 
Another strategy to re-enter the world market was based on credits. In 
1945 and 1946, the Swiss accorded large credits to France (SFr. 250 million) 
and Britain (SFr. 260 million).!” Switzerland also made similar bilateral 
economic agreements with smaller countries, such as Belgium and the 
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Netherlands.!* Through the double strategy of concessions and credits, the 
Swiss were again able to re-enter world commerce. 

With the Cold War gathering pace, the Swiss saw themselves obliged to 
co-operate with the West, while keeping up the appearance of not taking 
sides. In response to the dilemma posed by the Marshall Plan, Petitpierre 
decided - in agreement with the other Federal Councillors and the ambas- 
sadors in Washington, London and Paris — to announce the intention to 
participate before the Soviet Union would have officially distanced itself 
from the American offer. Finally, Switzerland joined the OEEC in 1948 
with certain caveats for its neutrality status, to which the other countries 
had agreed in the colder climate of the emerging East-West conflict. 
From then on, Switzerland was, at least from an economic perspective, 
definitely part of the West. 

From a military perspective, the non-involvement in the Second World 
War had clearly strengthened the belief in armed neutrality.2° The Federal 
Council stated that the policy of neutrality was only possible if any 
infringement of it could be met with armed resistance. The better the mili- 
tary preparedness, the less danger that neutrality would be violated.?! 
Against whom was Switzerland supposed to be prepared? Already before 
the end of the war, the Swiss military authorities had feared the Soviet 
Union. The perception of Russia as the sole potential enemy further 
increased in the years following the war.?? In the light of this threat 
the National Defence Commission?’ decided that in the event of war the 
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plateau with the bulk of the industry and the civil population could not be 
abandoned as it had been foreseen during the Second World War with the 
withdrawal into the National Redoubt, i.e. the alpine fortifications.?* 
From a purely strategic perspective, in a war between the West and the 
Soviets, it was also the East-West axis — the plateau — and not the North- 
South axis - the Alps — which had to be protected.” As a result, the 
plateau was included in the defence perimeter. 

The question was, however, how this was to be put into practice with 
the limited resources a small country like Switzerland had at its disposal. 
Although the military leaders agreed on the need to defend the plateau, 
they disagreed on how this was to be achieved. One group favoured a 
mobile defence, which was based on the belligerents’ experience dur- 
ing the war. But the group of the so-called reformers criticised the high 
cost in aircraft and tanks this doctrine would entail, and put forward a 
more static, infantry-based doctrine. Although the National Defence 
Commission never favoured a purely static defence, it finally included 
elements of it in a generally mobile defence doctrine. Despite this solu- 
tion, the disagreements between the two groups were to last for more 
than a decade and would have an impact on defence and armament 
policies.?6 

Meanwhile, neutrality forbade searching for refuge in military alli- 
ances. In addition, the Swiss believed in the strength of their neutral 
army, and did not trust “a weakened Western Europe, imperilled by com- 
munism”. From a Swiss perspective, the Brussels Treaty inaugurated a 
politically and militarily weak alliance.?27 As soon as an American security 
guarantee to Europe loomed on the horizon in the form of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, Berne insisted on its neutrality to avoid being drawn into 
the East-West conflict on a military level. According to Mantovani, the 
reason why the Western powers accepted Switzerland's non-participation 
in these two alliances was mainly that “nobody wanted to deter the eco- 
nomically strong Switzerland from participating in the reconstruction of 
Western Europe’.28 

Consequently, while Switzerland was politically linked to and econom- 
ically part of the West, it remained militarily neutral. 
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1.2. GREAT BRITAIN: OVERSTRETCHED, BANKRUPT, BUT INFLUENTIAL 


In 1945, the Foreign Office held the view that because of Britain’s reduced 
position in the world relative to the Soviet Union and the US, and the need 
to prevent the resurgence of an aggressive Germany, the wartime alliance 
had to be maintained. The Chiefs of Staff (CoS), however, considered the 
USSR rather than Germany to be the future threat. It was their view that 
prevailed in Whitehall after the international developments, which took 
place in Eastern Europe, Iran and Turkey in late 1945 and early 1946. The 
success of communist parties in Western Europe, paired with the possibil- 
ity of a sovietised Germany, increased the fear of the Soviet Union in 
Britain.?? If cooperation with the former Soviet ally could not be main- 
tained and evolved into an antagonistic relationship, could at least the 
Special Relationship be sustained, especially in the light of the Soviet 
threat? 

Even though the relationship with the US had been the linchpin of 
British post-war planning, the fears in Whitehall that the Americans 
would once again withdraw into isolationism seemed to be well-founded 
immediately after the war. The lack of US support appeared fully with 
Truman’s approval of the McMahon Act, which apparently terminated the 
atomic cooperation between the two countries and, more importantly, 
the termination of Lend-Lease and the ensuing difficulties to negotiate for 
a new loan.?° The sudden ending of Lend-Lease was particularly worri- 
some, for US financial support was fundamental to support the costly 
imperial role despite Britain’s disastrous financial and economic situation 
after the war. 

The war had been very costly for Britain. For the first time in nearly 200 
years Britain had become a major international debtor. By 1945, the stock 
of external debt amounted to £5 billion, the equivalent of approximately 
half of the current gross national income. Moreover, the debt rose at 
the rate of £1.2 billion a year, because of Britain’s inability to match expen- 
ditures on imports of food and on the maintenance of large military 
operations with exports of goods and services. Furthermore, the war had 
also caused important physical loss manifested in the damage of houses, 
factories and commercial buildings.?! Britain needed a dramatic increase 
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in exports to earn the money necessary for essential supplies. However, 
not only were the export earnings not sufficient for buying the desperately 
needed supplies, but as these commodities could only be bought in dol- 
lars, gold and dollars were drained from the reserves.3? 

Eventually, Britain’s financial situation was a determining factor for its 
role in the emerging Cold War. As the American Secretary of State, James 
Byrnes, offered to merge the British and US zones in Germany in July 1946, 
London was eager to work towards a bi-zone — which furthered the divi- 
sion of Germany - to reduce its costs.?? As the British became aware of the 
trend towards containment in Washington, and were confronted with 
enormous financial difficulties, on 21 February 1947 they announced the 
termination of aid to Greece and Turkey, and forced the Americans to act 
immediately.34 The US took over these British responsibilities and 
announced the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan.?° If Washington 
stepped in to help London in Europe, and the two Governments seemed 
to be marching in the same direction, how did London approach the con- 
tinent from a military-strategic perspective and what was the place of 
Europe in British defence policy? 

As argued by John Baylis, British defence policy planning encountered 
a variety of dilemmas: the question of whether a continental commitment 
to Europe was necessary or a maritime and air strategy was sufficient; 
whether the Empire and Commonwealth came prior to the continent; 
and whether the Special Relationship was more important than Europe.?® 
Still considering Britain as a Great Power, the CoS favoured a global strat- 
egy in cooperation with the US, based on the defence of the Middle East, 
which was considered more important than Western Europe.” During 
the war, Churchill had favoured that in the event of a future war in Europe, 
the emphasis should be on the defence of Britain, relying on air and mari- 
time power. With the election of the Labour Government in the summer 
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of 1945, and Bevin’s Grand Design of extensive political, economic and 
military cooperation throughout Western Europe to create a Third Force 
between the two superpowers, a continental commitment was seriously 
considered. However, the Foreign Secretary came to realise that such an 
alliance was impossible in the light of Western Europe’s military weakness 
and without American backing. Moreover, it could provoke the Soviets, and 
Anglo-French relations were deteriorating in 1946. Therefore, the Third 
Force concept remained at an ideational stage and was merely wishful 
thinking.?® 

As the French approached Britain for a defensive treaty at the begin- 
ning of 1947, Bevin changed attitude. Despite disagreements in British 
circles, negotiations with the new French government of Paul Ramadier 
led in a short time to the signing of the Dunkirk Treaty on 4 March 1947. 
Yet, the FO and the CoS still disagreed. While the former favoured British 
leadership in Western Europe, the latter emphasised the importance of 
Atlantic relations.3? Nevertheless, Bevin understood that Western Europe 
could not defend itself without American assistance against aggres- 
sion from the East, and in the spring of 1947, he did not intend to extend 
the Dunkirk Treaty to other smaller powers. However, the collapse of the 
London Council of Foreign Ministers Conference in December 1947, 
the ensuing pressure by Western European countries for a continental 
commitment, the belief that the threat to Western Europe came from 
communism within, not from an external military power, and the Czecho- 
slovak coup, finally led to the signing of the Brussels Treaty with France 
and the Low Countries on 17 March 1948.49 

This alliance, however, still lacked the means to be effective in the case 
of a Soviet attack. Thus, the British objective was to “entangle”*! the US in 
the defence of Western Europe. The mounting tensions of the East-West 
conflict provided Bevin with the opportunity to seek American involve- 
ment, and he was able to start preliminary talks in spring 1948. With the 
imposition of the Berlin blockade by the Soviet Union on 24 June, the US 
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finally overcame its hesitations and agreed on exploratory talks for a 
future security arrangement. After tough negotiations on the scope and 
binding force of the alliance, and arrangements with the isolationists in 
the US Congress, the North Atlantic Treaty was signed in Washington on 
4 April 1949. Although this was a major achievement for Whitehall and in 
line with Britain's post-war defence planning, the policy leading to it was 
neither wholly deliberate nor consistent.*? Meanwhile, did these security 
arrangements entail a real defence commitment by Britain to the 
continent? 

When Field-Marshal Montgomery became Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff? in 1946, he soon argued that Britain should build up the 
strength of its potential allies in Europe to establish a Western bloc to 
keep the war away from Britain. But his two CoS colleagues, Air Chief 
Marshal Lord Arthur Tedder and Admiral Sir John Cunningham, dis- 
agreed. Consequently, even after the signing of the Dunkirk Treaty, the 
strategic policy of May 1947 wrote Western Europe off.44 According to 
the Air and Naval Chiefs, British support for the Western European Allies 
in peace would have to be limited to political and economic backing 
and, in the event of war, to naval and air support. At the beginning of 1948, 
Montgomery again argued for a continental army. Although Prime 
Minister Attlee sided at the beginning with the other two CoS, a few days 
after the signing of the Brussels Treaty, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff made Tedder and Cunningham agree that the aim of the alliance 
would be to defend Western Europe as far East as possible. However, 
while Britain started to plan for the defence of Western Europe, it simulta- 
neously coordinated plans with the US to withdraw from the continent in 
an emergency. Finally, with the backing of Defence Minister Alexander, 
Montgomery convinced the CoS that British forces should remain and 
fight on the continent. But in the light of the Naval and Air Chiefs’ scep- 
ticism, it was decided that these forces would not be reinforced. This 
strategic policy remained in place until May 1949.45 
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CHAPTER TWO 


ANGLO-SWISS RELATIONS 1945-1949 


2.1. SELF-INTERESTED BRITISH ADVOCACY FOR SWITZERLAND 


With the transition from war to peace, and later to the Cold War, “political 
pragmatism, an intuitive sense of Switzerland’s functional role within the 
European state system and an appreciation for Switzerland’s unique cul- 
tural and historical status continued to shape Britain’s outlook towards 
Switzerland”! With this evaluation, Neville Wylie sums up well the back- 
ground against which Anglo-Swiss relations evolved after the war from a 
British perspective. 

Most probably it was with this outlook that Britain wished to help 
Switzerland in its difficulties with the Soviet Union. Already in December 
1944, Anthony Eden had stated that Britain intended to intervene to help 
re-establish diplomatic relations between Switzerland and the USSR, if 
the opportune moment presented itself.” Yalta was not such a moment, 
because Stalin was still opposed to the solution of the problem, as Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under-Secretary in the Foreign Office, 
explained to Paul Ruegger, the Swiss Minister in London.? Nevertheless, 
the intention to help Switzerland remained. At the beginning of July 1945, 
Ruegger reported to Berne that the British intended to discuss the matter 
with the Soviets at the Conference in Potsdam.* The impetus to do so 
came simultaneously from the British Ambassador in Moscow, Sir Clark 
Kerr, and Cadogan.? In the end, however, Potsdam did not see the British 
approach the Soviets on this question. Bevin explained to Ruegger in 
August that he thought it had been premature to do so, because the 
Russians were very sensitive on this issue.® 
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Nevertheless, in December 1945, Bevin and Cadogan were still willing 
to help the Swiss.” At the beginning of 1946, as Switzerland had already 
started negotiating with the USSR through a backchannel, Bevin, Cadogan, 
and his successor, Sir Orme Sargent, continued to advise Berne, and were 
strongly opposed to a unilateral Swiss apology to the Soviets.® Soon there- 
after, the Swiss re-established diplomatic relations with the USSR. Even 
though there is no proof that this was partially due to an intervention 
by the British, and we know that at Potsdam they had not intervened 
on Switzerland’s behalf, it could be that they acted thereafter. Moreover, 
the sources are silent on the question of why the Soviets finally gave in.? 
Even if London did not intervene, Switzerland could count on Britain's 
moral support. In addition, the British had prepared the ground for the 
re-establishment of diplomatic relations, because they had intervened in 
favour of Switzerland’s position in the international system. 

On 27 January 1945, Ruegger reported from London that Eden had 
privately expressed his satisfaction with Swiss neutrality, and that Switzer- 
land could count on British support in the upcoming negotiations between 
the Big Three.!° If the British did not intervene at Yalta, they did so at 
Potsdam. On 20 July, Eden suggested to his American and Soviet counter- 
parts, James Byrnes and Vyacheslav Molotov, that the Great Powers should 
declare themselves in favour of considering eventual admission of 
Switzerland, together with Italy, Sweden and Portugal, to the UN.” The 
American Secretary of State agreed with this proposal, while the People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs did not oppose it.!? After Potsdam, Ruegger 
was confident that the British would continue to have a beneficial impact 
on the other great powers with regard to Swiss neutrality.!? He even con- 
cluded that Switzerland could perhaps, with British help, convince the 
other Allies of Swiss UN membership with an explicitly recognised neu- 
trality status.!* However, this was not to happen, and the Swiss decided to 
remain outside the international organisation. Nonetheless, the British 
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intervention at Potsdam had paved the way for the acceptance of neutrals 
into the UN, and thus helped to bring back the Swiss and the other neutral 
countries into the post-war international system. 

In 1946, Winston Churchill himself — at the time Leader of the 
Opposition — came to Switzerland and thus helped improve (from a 
Western perspective) with his aura the country’s tarnished image.! 
Already in November 1945, the British wartime leader had told the Swiss 
Minister in Paris, Carl Jacob Burckhardt that, contrary to “his friend Stalin’, 
he had a great esteem for Switzerland and its neutrality.!6 Evidently, 
Churchill’s esteem was more ambiguous, or he simply was not well- 
informed about Switzerland.!’ As Hans Ulrich Jost has observed, Churchill’s 
visit to Switzerland was the result of efforts deployed by Swiss companies, 
many of which had been on the infamous black list during the war, and 
thus wanted to make the victorious Allies forget their past through this 
gesture.!® Interestingly, the British Minister in Berne, T.M. Snow, advised 
Churchill that the companies behind his visit were “all of the best stand- 
ing’, and that the temporary inclusion of Sulzer Brothers on the black list 
had been an “error of judgment”.!? With the eminent Statesman’s visit on 
the horizon, the Swiss Minister in London advised Petitpierre to arrange a 
meeting of some form. He stressed that even though Churchill's visit to 
Switzerland was of a private nature, he was still Leader of the Opposition 
and a “very great national figure’.2° When assessing the perception of 
Switzerland and its neutrality by British politicians, he recommended 
Churchill as “a defender of Swiss neutrality”! 

The Federal Council invited Churchill to Berne during his stay. The visit 
to the Swiss war stronghold in General Henri Guisan’s company, however, 
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was dropped. The General had fallen out of favour with the Federal 
Council, because he had strongly criticised the government in his report 
on the Swiss Armed Forces during the war.?? The British government, 
meanwhile, associated itself with Churchill’s visit to Switzerland, but was 
unwilling to bear any responsibility for statements or speeches.?? One day 
before the former British Prime Minister’s famous speech at the University 
of Zurich on “The Tragedy of Europe”, Petitpierre had the opportunity to 
discuss world politics with him. Churchill presented himself as the 
defender of Switzerland, emphasised the Russians’ hatred for Switzerland, 
ruminated about the atomic bomb and how he would proceed with the 
Soviets, and expressed his understanding for Swiss neutrality. To 
Churchill's question whether his intended speech was politically prob- 
lematic for the Swiss Government, Petitpierre replied that this was not the 
case.”4 Once the speech had been delivered, he even applauded it.?5 

During his whole stay, Churchill was chaperoned by the Swiss 
Government, spoiled by his hosts and admirers, and cheered by the 
crowds. He received the visit of, among others, General Guisan, whom he 
told that Switzerland was considered an important “outpost” by the 
Western Allies.26 While an account of Churchill’s stay in Switzerland was 
sent to Bevin,?” there was no clearly discernible direct impact on Anglo- 
Swiss relations. However, it showed the respectful and amicable relations 
the two countries enjoyed, led to contacts between Statesmen at the high- 
est level, and gave Switzerland important publicity, at least from a Western 
perspective. Even though Churchill was for the time only Leader of the 
Opposition, he still was a respected politician, who was to return to power 
in some years. 

For the Swiss Minister in London this was not sufficient. In 1947, he 
advised Petitpierre to establish through a visit to London personal con- 
tacts with those in power in Whitehall. Interestingly, this corresponded to 
the Swiss Foreign Minister's desire to visit Britain.2 According to Ruegger, 
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personal relationships with the British Statesmen were important, espe- 
cially because they were “willing to understand” Switzerland.?9 In reaction 
to Petitpierre’s wavering against the background of the mounting Cold 
War tensions, the Swiss Minister in London stressed that Switzerland 
lacked access to an international platform, because it was not a member 
of the UN. Consequently, Petitpierre’s visit to London was important to 
make up for the lack of international contacts, and to discuss urgent issues 
such as the Marshall Plan and Anglo-Swiss tourism.3° But with the Federal 
Council's opposition to the visit in October 1947, Petitpierre had to post- 
pone his trip to London.3! 

After having obtained his colleagues’ approval, the Swiss Foreign 
Minister could finally visit Britain in March 1948. There he met Attlee, 
members of the Cabinet, such as Defence Minister Albert Alexander, 
Churchill, other members of the opposition, and his British counterpart, 
Bevin.?? In their meeting, the Foreign Secretary underlined that he wanted 
the Marshall Plan to remain a purely economic undertaking, and that he 
had always avoided to embarrass Switzerland by asking for more than 
economic cooperation. He then went on to expose his concept of a Third 
Force: “the desire to create an economic unity composed by the countries 
of Europe, Northern Africa, and the Middle East, in order to escape from 
the hold of the dollar”. It does not seem, however, that the Swiss had an 
active role to play in this idea. Bevin was aware of and respected 
Switzerland’s desire to remain neutral, despite voicing some reservations 
on Swiss neutrality. Although he did not overtly criticise it, he was scepti- 
cal regarding its sustainability. The Swiss Foreign Minister replied that 
Switzerland could be a useful footbridge between the East and the West, 
and that while the Swiss were making the necessary sacrifices for a strong 
army, Western Europe could only become a force if every country had an 
army and fought against communism.’® Petitpierre also emphasised that 
Switzerland belonged ideologically to the Western world, and that it 
would cooperate on an economic level.?* But how did this economic 
cooperation for the recovery of Europe come about? 
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In July 1947, as the Swiss Minister in London advised Petitpierre on how 
to react to the Anglo-French invitation to participate in the Marshall Plan, 
his consultations with British politicians were important. According to 
Ruegger, a negative reply would not be understood in Britain, the partici- 
pation would be necessary to underline the positive aspects of neutrality, 
and thus to gain the Western powers’ acceptance for this policy.?° This 
advice was an important incentive for Swiss participation, even though 
the main reason lay with Switzerland’s desire to have access to the 
European market and American raw materials. Nonetheless, in the ongo- 
ing negotiations in Paris, British and Swiss interests converged. At the 
beginning of 1948, both countries successfully opposed the creation of a 
supranational institution for European recovery. This enabled Switzerland 
to join the OEEC.%6 

During the negotiations leading up to the creation of this organisa- 
tion, Whitehall assured Berne that there was no question of European 
integration, and that they were opposed to it. Consequently, there was 
supposedly no risk to Swiss neutrality.’ Britain intended its participation 
in the Marshall Plan for the maintenance of its empire and the connected 
sterling area. As this was contrary to American plans, the British tried to 
enlist other countries to their cause, with Switzerland among them. 
According to Peter Hug, these plans were in accordance with Bevin’s Third 
Force policy, and it was this policy that brought the two countries closer to 
each other.?® This interpretation seems to be erroneous however. Although 
Switzerland’s and Britain’s interests coincided with regards to European 
integration, they did not with regards to pound sterling. London believed 
that Berne would be willing to cooperate with a British-led financial sys- 
tem, because it held a large amount of pounds sterling. But it was exactly 
for this reason that the Swiss National Bank was against British plans, 
which would probably further increase its pound holdings.?? Moreover, as 
the Secretary-General of the Federal Political Department, Alfred Zehnder, 
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told the British Deputy Under-Secretary of State, Roger Makins, the Swiss 
did not wish to upset the Americans.?° 

Despite some disagreements, in the immediate post-war period, the 
British were willing to help the Swiss find their place in the international 
system, respected Switzerland’s neutrality, and both countries shared 
common goals with regard to European integration. 


2.2. ECONOMIC INTERDEPENDENCE 


Before the war, Britain and the sterling zone had traditionally been impor- 
tant economic partners of Switzerland.*! Butnot only had the commercial 
relations suffered during the war, there had also been measures of eco- 
nomic warfare, which were maintained by Britain even after the end of 
hostilities in Europe. Thus, Switzerland desired to re-launch its commer- 
cial relations with Britain, especially because it had lost its most 
important trading partner, Germany.*? The moment seemed favourable. 
Albert Nussbaumer, Director General of the Swiss Bank Corporation, could 
report to Petitpierre — after discussions with the British economic and 
financial authorities in July 1945 — “that Switzerland remained the only 
European country which, through its industrial and financial potential 
and its capacity to absorb raw materials and products of Great Britain and 
the British Empire, plays a very important role in England’s plans’. 
Moreover, he considered Switzerland particularly well placed to create a 
strong position for itself for the export of its products to Britain and its 
empire. In the aim to re-launch Anglo-Swiss economic relations, he sug- 
gested a monetary agreement. The latter was also intended for the Swiss 
tourism industry, which wanted to re-attract British visitors, who had 
been amongst its most important customers in the pre-war era.*? 

Even though Switzerland’s position in British plans was not as strong 
as suggested by Nussbaumer, Paul Keller, the Federal Council's Delegate 
for Commercial Agreements, argued in favour of exploratory talks. 
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He emphasised that a credit, because of the British lack of gold and cur- 
rencies, was the only way to reactivate trade. The Federal authorities 
agreed after some hesitation and, on 25 October, Keller travelled to London. 
The outcome of these talks was disappointing from a Swiss perspective, as 
the British wished a credit for financial rather than trade purposes, and 
were not willing to guarantee the exchange rate. Consequently, Berne 
began to search for political reasons to compensate in the case that such a 
disadvantageous monetary agreement would be concluded.** 

On 30 November, as the Federal Council decided in favour of negotia- 
tions for such a monetary agreement, the political justification was that in 
view of the upcoming negotiations on German accounts and the black list 
with the Allies, it was important to secure a “friendly and understanding 
attitude” from the British Government.*> During the negotiations, which 
lasted from 10 December 1945 to 15 February 1946, the British held to their 
demands, especially because they were aware of Switzerland’s political 
motivations.*° The only gain from a Swiss perspective was a promise to 
resume tourism. Finally, on 12 March, the Federal Government granted 
Whitehall a credit worth SFr. 260 million, and Britain’s only guarantee 
was to pay expenses, which would exceed the credit, in gold. Yet, 
Switzerland had secured Britain’s support for the forthcoming negotia- 
tions in Washington.*” 

The freshly concluded monetary agreement was, however, not suffi- 
cient to solve the problems underlying Anglo-Swiss financial relations. 
As early as October 1946, the whole amount of the credit for that year was 
used up, and additional British gold deliveries were necessary. This 
was caused by an important increase in tourism traffic to Switzerland. In 
1946, the number of British arrivals (168,869) and overnight stays (1,114,000) 
in Switzerland had almost caught up with pre-war levels (1939: 181,339/ 
1,429,000). The following year saw a twofold increase to 434,899 arrivals 
and 2,991,000 overnight stays, and similarly high levels in the years there- 
after.*® To prevent a further loss of currencies and gold, the British 
Legation even pressured British nationals in Switzerland to return to 
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Britain.*9 Another problem was that important territories of the sterling 
area, such as India and South Africa, were sending no goods to Switzerland 
to counterbalance.5° In November, Britain and Switzerland again held 
talks. They agreed to limit the amount of money allocated to British tour- 
ists,’! and London promised to use its influence to favour the export of 
raw materials from the sterling area to Switzerland. These measures were 
still insufficient, and to prevent further payments in gold, the Treasury 
aimed to save money in tourism. Consequently, the amount of money per 
tourist was first reduced from £75 to £50, and then to £35.52 

In the light of this significant reduction, it was not only the Swiss tour- 
ism industry which became nervous, but also the Swiss Minister in 
London. Ruegger was preoccupied with Switzerland’s image, because the 
authorisation office, which imposed the measures on British tourists, was 
composed by Swiss officials. On 17 July 1947, Switzerland’s permanent eco- 
nomic delegation thus decided to make the British participate in the 
authorisation office, and even considered the possibility of a new credit to 
Britain.” From London, Ruegger suggested that the British should reserve 
the SFr. 65 million, which they would receive for the first series of Vampire 
aircraft, exclusively for tourism.** Initially, the Swiss succeeded in main- 
taining tourist traffic, and London accepted that they would share 
the responsibility for the measures. But for the winter season of 1947/48, the 
British government had to suspend all tourism travel. Although the nego- 
tiations of winter 1948 resulted in the lifting of the travel ban, the quota 
per tourist remained at £35. Later, the situation slightly improved with the 
devaluation of the pound, which allowed the quota to be raised to £50.55 

The Treasury was no longer willing or able to deliver gold to make up 
for the balance of payments deficit, and saw the solution in additional 
exports to Switzerland.5* Even though British exports increased sig- 
nificantly, they were not sufficient to counterbalance the fast-growing 
tourism traffic, and because of its domestic needs, Britain was not able to 
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make available the raw materials which Switzerland would have bought. 
Therefore, it was difficult for Berne to convince Whitehall to accept the 
import of so-called non-essentials, and only in spring 1948, an agreement 
for the import of a limited amount of non-essentials was reached.5” Aware 
of these difficulties, the British Legation in Berne advised the Treasury to 
increase the arms sales to Switzerland, and to link them to the economic 
negotiations to avoid a further gold drain.5® 

In December 1948, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
remained deeply worried about Britain’s balance of payments problem 
with Switzerland.°? In the talks which followed, Switzerland promised to 
buy more from the sterling area, and more military material. The question 
was, however, whether Switzerland was important enough for Britain and 
its Allies, and whether the Americans would not oppose the sale of ever 
more weapons to the Swiss.®° Berne was willing to consider additional 
weapons purchases to equilibrate the balance of payments, which also 
caused problems to the Swiss export and tourism industries. 

In sum, there was economic interdependence. While London needed 
Swiss money through exports and credits to survive, Switzerland wanted 
to increase the exports of non-essentials to Britain and to retain British 
tourism. In this situation, Anglo-Swiss arms transfers could be beneficial 
for both countries, for they could provide the UK with hard currency, 
which in turn could be spent on Swiss tourism and non-essentials. 


2.3. THE FIELD-MARSHAL IN THE ALPS 


In February 1946, the British Minister in Berne, Sir Clifford Norton, 
reported to Bevin that “Switzerland, that is to say the great majority of the 
thinking Swiss people, look to Great Britain as the one Great Power which, 
by its traditions, its character and policy, can save Europe from its own 
weaknesses”.6? Even though Berne’s view was certainly more nuanced, 
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Britain’s standing in Switzerland was high, higher in any case than that of 
France, and the direction towards which the Swiss had looked for their 
security during the interwar years. 

Therefore, while in autumn 1945 the Swiss Government had refused 
a request by the French to display their First Army in Switzerland on 
the ground of neutrality, in January 1946 it accepted an exhibition by the 
Royal Air Force (RAF).63 Petitpierre justified this decision on the grounds 
that the war was more remote than at the time of the French request, and 
the exposition was of a technical rather than a military nature, as Britain 
wanted to show its aeronautical achievements. In reality, however, Berne 
overcame its neutrality preoccupations, because it desired to please 
influential people in Whitehall.6* The exhibition allowed Defence Minis- 
ter Kobelt, General Guisan, and the members of the National Defence 
Commission, to meet Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham, Head of the RAF 
Flying Training Command and the show’s guest of honour.°° Norton was 
pleased to report to London that these contacts, the exposition, and the 
visit by Montgomery, showed that the Swiss could express “their admira- 
tion without being cramped by habits of neutrality”.6® 

Yet, the RAF exhibition did not seem to have had a direct impact on 
Anglo-Swiss arms transfers, and the contacts with Coningham did not 
have any lasting effects. Those with Montgomery, by contrast, did. The 
British war hero’s semi-official visit to Switzerland in February 1946 was 
seen by Norton as a “great proof of British friendship’.®” This visit 
was, however, rather a recuperative holiday in the Swiss Alps, first in 
Saanenmöser, and then in Gstaad.®* Nonetheless, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff received a hero’s welcome by the Swiss population and 
press, and was accorded an audience by the President of the Swiss 
Confederation.®® The Mayor of Berne made a speech in his honour”? 
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a troop demonstration was held for him”! and, more importantly, on the 
occasion of a reception at the British Legation, he could enter into contact 
with all the leading Swiss military figures.’? This first contact and 
Montgomery’s habit to spend his winter holidays in Switzerland were to 
facilitate the exchange on military matters in the years to follow. 

The first direct consequence, however, was that the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff delegated Brigadier General Shortt to Switzerland, to advise 
the Swiss General Staff on the country’s defences.” Shortt toured the 
Swiss fortifications from 7 to 9 October. While he praised the construc- 
tions of the National Redoubt, he criticised the frontier defences and 
recommended large reserve troops supported by tanks. He also stressed 
the danger of airborne troops.“ Although the Chief of the Swiss General 
Staff, de Montmollin, had a profound respect for the British general's mili- 
tary knowledge,” the sources are silent on whether this advice influenced 
Swiss defence doctrine. In December, Lieutenant General Thomas, 
Commander of the First British Army Corps, came to Switzerland “to dis- 
cuss with Swiss soldiers about his war experiences”. The Swiss President 
invited him to dinner, together with some of the highest ranking Swiss 
officers.’6 Yet, the dinner and possible discussions are not documented in 
the archives. The British general is only said to have praised the Swiss 
Army shortly after his visit.”” 

The first well-documented encounter between high-ranking officers of 
the two countries took place in February 1947, between de Montmollin 
and Montgomery, when the latter returned to the Bernese Oberland. The 
British Field-Marshal was very well prepared for the meeting. The Chief 
of the Swiss General Staff had sent him a questionnaire beforehand about 
the role of the Swiss Army in a future war, military strategy, the effective- 
ness of the small Swiss Air Force’, etc.,”? and Colonel Hugh Fryer, the 
British Military Attaché in Berne, had translated for him a large part of 
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General Guisan’s report on the Swiss Army during the war. The discussion 
took place on 14 February in a chalet in Gstaad, in the presence of Fryer, 
and the Deputy Director of the Federal Military Administration,®° 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hans Bracher. As Mantovani states, “Montgomery 
shook for the first time the Swiss defence system’s foundations”.$! He rec- 
ommended the enlargement of the army’s professional core; to replace 
the National Defence Commission by a Commander-in-Chief already dur- 
ing peacetime; and, more importantly, to abandon the National Redoubt 
strategy. As de Montmollin observed, at least the last recommendation 
was in agreement with the evolution of Swiss military thinking. Regarding 
the Swiss Air Force, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff stated that 
its 500 obsolete aircraft were sufficient.®? Coming from Montgomery, this 
is not surprising, because he did not believe in the dominance of air 
power in modern war.83 We do not know whether his ideas, which were 
revolutionary for Swiss standards, had a direct impact on Swiss military 
planning. Although de Montmollin gave the National Defence Commission 
a report on his meeting with the Field-Marshal,** there is no trace of the 
Commission’s reaction in the archives. Nevertheless, we do know that 
Montgomery’s comment on the Swiss Air Force remained without conse- 
quences, for the Swiss were about to order a series of Vampires from 
Britain. 

The British ban on travel for the winter season 1947/48 also affected 
Montgomery. Due to its neutrality, Berne was unwilling to extend to the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff the official invitation he had asked for 
to circumvent the travel ban. Contrary to his plans, he could not come to 
Switzerland in February 1948 and, as a consequence, no military talks 
were held.8> Montgomery was not only eager to spend his 1949 winter 
holidays in the Alps, but he also desired to include Switzerland in Western 
European defence planning, as he was now Chairman of the Brussels 
Pact’s Commanders-in-Chief Committee.8° The interest in a further 
exchange of views was reciprocal. Therefore, the Swiss Army started to 
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organise his visit from autumn 1948 onwards.$’ The FO was happy to leave 
the initiative to the Swiss, because, as they reminded the British Minister 
in Berne, Montgomery “is not a British commander but the servant of the 
five Brussels Powers”88 Whitehall’s and the Field-Marshal’s perspectives 
converged. Both saw his military contacts in Switzerland only in so far as 
in the interest of Britain, as they concerned the Brussels Treaty. Moreover, 
according to the FO, there was no need to question Swiss neutrality, 
because not only was Berne unwilling to abandon it, but also an allied 
Switzerland would only bring a slight advantage in war.®9 

Nonetheless, the Swiss feared that the Field-Marshal intended to per- 
suade them of the benefits of their participation in the Western Union. 
This fear became acute at the end of December, as the British Military 
Attaché in Berne, Lieutenant-Colonel Sitwell, told the Swiss Army’s Chief 
of Instruction, Corps Commander Hans Frick, that Montgomery would 
probably raise in the upcoming meeting the question of Switzer- 
land’s cooperation with the Brussels Powers in the event of war. Frick 
reacted with a strong defence in favour of Swiss neutrality, and informed 
Defence Minister Kobelt of the discussion.9° Even though Kobelt con- 
sulted Petitpierre in this matter,?! the preparation for the meeting between 
Montgomery and de Montmollin continued uninterrupted.?? The only 
modification resulting from this was that the meeting was not to be held 
at de Montmollin’s house on the Lake of Neuchatel, but in Miirren, where 
Montgomery stayed.?3 

The meeting between the two officers took place on 30 January 1949. 
While the Field-Marshal came unaccompanied, the Chief of the Swiss 
General Staff was assisted by Bracher and Lieutenant-Colonel Burckhardt 
from the General Staff’s operational section. After a survey of the general 
political situation, and stating that war was not likely in the next two 
years, Montgomery explained the Western Union’s aim to hold to the 
defence of the Rhine. In this design, if not attacked in case of war, he 
wished Switzerland to remain neutral, and if attacked, he expected the 
Swiss to fight for their independence. Informed by Bracher, Sitwell 
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reported that Montgomery had said the following: “I am convinced, after 
the experiences of two world wars, that Swiss neutrality is advantageous 
to Western Defence, provided the Swiss Army will kill as many Russians as 
possible, if the country is attacked”.?* In de Montmollin’s eyes, this was 
fully compatible with Switzerland’s defence policy and understanding of 
neutrality. 

As Montgomery asked, however, if Switzerland would join the Western 
Allies in the event of war, de Montmollin was evasive, and said that this 
was the Federal Government’s decision. While the Field-Marshal insisted 
that, in the event of war, the Swiss had to contact the Allies as soon as pos- 
sible, de Montmollin was more afraid of Switzerland not being supplied 
with weapons. He was promised help in this matter. Although during the 
discussion Montgomery had repeatedly expressed his respect for Swiss 
neutrality, de Montmollin feared that this meeting was part of an offen- 
sive to link Switzerland’s destiny to that of Europe.” Yet, he himself asked 
for automatic air support and somehow acknowledged that Switzerland 
would tolerate the Allies’ use of its airspace.?® 

In additional encounters with high-ranking Swiss officers and the 
Defence Minister, Montgomery criticised again the Swiss command sys- 
tem in peace, called the National Defence Commission a “Soviet of six 
elderly colonels”, and argued for a larger professional corps in the army. 
More importantly, to get the Swiss ready for the defence of Western 
Europe, the Field-Marshal argued that the Swiss should buy tanks rather 
than Vampires, because the Allies could provide them with air-cover, but 
not with tanks and anti-tank guns.’ As noted by Snow, this was contrary 
to British efforts to sell the Swiss aircraft for financial gain. He was, how- 
ever, confident that the Swiss would still buy aircraft, because their 
immediate aim was to protect their airspace and their cities from bombing 
campaigns. He thus considered Montgomery’s visit a success, and — as will 
be seen — he was right in stating that the Swiss would still buy aircraft 
despite the Field-Marshal’s comments.?® Also A.R. Walmsley from the 
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FO’s Western Department rightly held the belief that “the FM’s [Field- 
Marshal] decrying of ‘Vampires” should do Britain no commercial harm, 
especially because “the Swiss have already placed their orders”.9° In the 
light of Montgomery’s interest in Swiss defences, one can ask what the offi- 
cial British position on the Swiss Army and its role in the Western defence 
effort was. 

In early 1946, Ruegger reported from London that influential British 
military circles attributed to the Swiss National Redoubt an important 
strategic role in the defence of Western Europe. He emphasised that 
although this information came from the Ambassador of Portugal - 
a small neutral state, sometimes considered to be reactionary, — Portugal 
remained Britain’s ally, and his informant was a well respected person in 
diplomatic circles.!°° Whereas no British document to confirm this was 
found, London was informed of Switzerland’s post-war defensive posture 
through its Legation’s reports from 1946 onwards.!° Once Bevin had 
announced his plans for a Western Union in the House of Commons on 
22 January 1948, Berne was worried about British intentions — even though 
Switzerland had not been mentioned. The Swiss Legation therefore 
emphasised to the FO that Swiss neutrality was not negotiable for inclu- 
sion in a Western Union.!° But were these fears justified? 

Following the Dunkirk Treaty in 1947, Switzerland — being on the flank 
of France — became of interest to British military planners. The common 
boundary with Italy, its position with regard to North-South communica- 
tion lines, the mountainous nature of the country, and the possible 
resistance by its army, further ratcheted up interest in Switzerland. But in 
February 1948, the Joint Planning Staff!°? had not made up its mind 
whether Switzerland was to play its part in the defence of Western Europe 
as an ally or a neutral.! After the signing of the Brussels Treaty, the CoS 
instructed the Joint Planning Staff to prepare a report on the short-term 
strategic objectives in Europe at the outbreak of war. This report was 
intended for discussion with the Americans! — most probably in the 
talks leading up to the Atlantic Alliance, — and brought Switzerland closer 
into the focus of British military planners. 
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The report stated that the allied strategic aim in Western Europe was to 
hold “the territories of the Western Union countries, i.e. France, Benelux 
and the UK”. In this undertaking, the Joint Planning Staff thought that the 
natural defence line to hold the Russian advance was “the general line of 
the Yssel [sic] — Rhine - Switzerland — Franco/Italian frontier on the 
Mediterranean”. As a result, the security of Switzerland was considered 
“essential to the defence of the Allied position in Western Europe”. Yet 
Swiss neutrality was respected, as prior coordination was ruled out for this 
reason. The integration of Switzerland's defence with that of the Western 
Allies was only considered necessary if it was unable to maintain its neu- 
trality.!06 The global aim to hold on to the Rhine remained, however, of a 
hypothetical nature. In the statement accompanying the report, the Joint 
Planning Staff noted that the “Allied resources will be totally inadequate 
to fight successfully on the Rhine”!°” Nonetheless, the CoS - at the time 
still with Montgomery as its Chief of the Imperial General Staff- approved 
the report.!08 During the elaboration of this report, Swiss neutrality was 
considered an unshakable reality. Meanwhile, signs from Switzerland 
seemed to point in the opposite direction. 

In a report of 10 August 1948, the British Air Attaché Wing Commander 
R. Noel Smith commented on de Montmollin’s booklet about Swiss 
defence policy, which had been published in April.!°° According to Smith, 
the gist of the booklet was that the Swiss had abandoned their National 
Redoubt strategy, and that in the case of war, the Swiss Army would have 
to hold out until the arrival of foreign assistance.!! The Air Ministry 
(AM), to which the report was intended, did not react. About two months 
later, when the British Minister in Berne forwarded the report to the FO, he 
only underlined the abandoning of the National Redoubt strategy." It was 
finally in the FO’s Western Department that the Air Attaché’s paragraph 
about Swiss neutrality was noticed. According to J.W. Russell, this seemed 
“to show a remarkable advance from the traditional ostrich policy of Swiss 
neutrality to a more realistic and tougher attitude”. In the light of this 
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discovery, the FO asked the CoS to “review the strategic attachment of 
Switzerland to the Western Union or at least of some degree of integration 
of her defences with those of the Western Powers”.113 

The Joint Planning Staff, which undertook the evaluation, argued in its 
paper of 31 December 1948 that while the Swiss Army was well equipped 
by “continental standards’, had a well trained and reasonably up-to-date 
air force, and would “give a good account of [itself] in a defensive war”, it 
would not succeed in holding the plateau, and the subsequent resistance 
from the National Redoubt would be of little use to the Allies. In peace, as 
Russia was aware that in case of attack the Swiss would defend their neu- 
trality, Switzerland's participation in the Western Union would not add to 
the deterrent value. In the event of war in the near future, the Allies would 
have no military gain from Switzerland’s participation, because the Swiss 
were neither expected to hold their own territory, nor to contribute out- 
side of it, while the possibility remained that the Soviets would respect 
their neutrality. Nonetheless, the Joint Planning Staff believed that in a 
war in 1957, when the Brussels Powers would be strong enough to defend 
themselves, Swiss participation in the Western Union would be desirable. 
For the moment, however, the inclusion of Switzerland would bring an 
“additional claimant for the supplies of arms and equipment which at 
present are urgently needed by France and the Benelux countries”. As the 
Swiss were already well armed, priority had to be given to these countries. 
Strategically, Britain was thus not interested in delivering weapons to 
Switzerland, or to use arms supplies to wean the Swiss from neutrality. On 
the contrary, the British preferred that the Swiss remained neutral, for 
they were not willing to give them military assistance. The Joint Planning 
Staff concluded that there was no military advantage to be gained for the 
Allies in Switzerland joining the Western Union, but previous coordina- 
tion through staff talks was considered desirable."4 

At the beginning of 1949, the CoS concurred with the Joint Planning 
Staff’s findings, and decided that the report could be used to reply to the 
FO. Yet it is interesting that Lord Fraser, the First Sea Lord, could see the 
political benefits of Switzerland joining the Western Union “in the Cold 
War against Russia’, and Lord Tedder, the Chief of the Air Staff, was rather 
interested in its military benefits."5 Nonetheless, Montgomery, the CoS, 
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and the Joint Planning Staff, saw no need to integrate Switzerland into 
the West's defensive posture. The acceptance of Swiss neutrality was not 
so much caused by a particular respect for this policy, than by strategic 
calculations. While a neutral Switzerland was considered an asset, inte- 
grated it was considered a liability. Therefore, the British strongly defended 
Switzerland’s neutrality when they discussed with the Americans the pos- 
sible members of the future Atlantic Alliance. The British had what they 
wanted, that the Swiss were willing to cooperate with the Western Allies 
once attacked.” 

In sum, the military relationship was at least ambiguous. While 
Montgomery gave military advice to the Swiss during his winter holidays, 
the British military planners nevertheless preferred Switzerland as a neu- 
tral asset, and not as an allied liability. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


VAMPIRES ‘OFF THE SHELF’ 


3.1. ESTABLISHING THE ARMAMENT LINK 


The invention of the aircraft during the Belle Epoque was met with great 
enthusiasm in many countries — including Great Britain, France, Germany 
and the US — by the people, adventurers, entrepreneurs, and governments 
alike, paving the way for the establishment of aircraft industries. In 
Switzerland, the idea of an aircraft industry was only a distant possibility, 
because of the country’s small size and modest population, as well as 
social and technological factors, and the Federal authorities’ refusal to 
support this promising innovation — even in the military field.! After the 
First World War, an embryonic aircraft industry started to take shape, but 
it was only during the 1930s that it began to attract the Federal authorities’ 
interest.” As a result, Switzerland was unable to produce its own fighter 
aircraft at the time, and the young Swiss Air Force had to be equipped 
with aircraft bought abroad or manufactured under licence, mainly from 
French and German designs.? 

In 1938, the Military Technical Service* - which was responsible for the 
Swiss Army’s armament — became genuinely interested in a British air- 
craft, in particular Vickers-Armstrongs’ Spitfire. Although the British 
company was willing to sell a licence, the Swiss preferred to buy the 
German Messerschmitt aircraft, and wished to purchase only a limited 
number of finished Spitfires for testing purposes.? In August 1939, Vickers- 
Armstrongs and the Military Technical Service verbally agreed to the 
delivery of three Spitfires. But in December 1939, the AM successfully 
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intervened against the release of these aeroplanes.® Britain was already at 
war with Germany and needed the aircraft itself. This was unsurprising: 
even before the start of hostilities Whitehall had been very reluctant to sell 
weapons to lesser European powers, as it needed them for its own rearma- 
ment efforts.” 

With the beginning of the Second World War, the procurement of for- 
eign aircraft became almost impossible for Switzerland. This stimulated 
the Swiss aircraft industry and underlined its necessity. First, it pro- 
duced the D-3800, a replica of the obsolete French Morane-Saulnier 406. 
This type of aircraft was continuously improved, and once the war was over, 
two new prototypes — the D-3802 and D-3803 — were almost ready to enter 
production. Despite these efforts, if in 1939 the Swiss Air Force’s equip- 
ment was already insufficient — as observed by the Head of the Swiss 
Army, General Henri Guisan® - at the end of the war it was clearly obso- 
lete. The best aircraft the Swiss had was the German Messerschmitt Bf-109, 
which was of pre-war design.? 

This case is symptomatic of Switzerland’s armament during the war. 
Although the country had undertaken enormous efforts, it had been 
unable to keep up with the belligerents, because not only had it lacked the 
necessary raw materials, but the nations at war had been unwilling to 
deliver weapons they needed themselves. Believing in the concept of 
‘armed neutrality’, Switzerland tried after the war to compensate for its 
lack of military equipment and rearmed, where possible through its own 
arms industry, which it had expanded during the war.!° The Federal 
Council recognised the insufficient tank and air defence, and was aware of 
Switzerland’s delay in the development of modern weaponry. Nevertheless, 
it preferred a self-reliant armament policy to the purchase of weapons 
abroad, fearing dependence on foreign countries that might endanger 
supply in times of crisis or war. 

A self-reliant armament policy remained, however, a distant ideal. 
Aware of its armament deficiencies, and with the military fortune on the 
Allies’ side, in August 1944, the Swiss military authorities approached 
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the British for Spitfire aircraft. But in January 1945, Berne was again 
rebuffed. Although the AM and the Ministry of Aircraft Production (MAP) 
had seen the request in a positive light, the Anglo-American Combined 
Munitions Assignment Board’? had been against the sales, and so 
Whitehall did not receive American approval, which was necessary under 
Lend-Lease.!? During the negotiations on economic warfare between the 
Western Allies and Switzerland in Berne in early 1945, the Swiss reiterated 
their request. This time, they were supported by the Head of the British 
delegation, Dingle Foot, who saw in the Spitfire sales an inducement to, 
and a reward for, Berne’s cooperation in economic warfare. At the same 
time, his main reason seemed to be that Britain “shall obtain a consider- 
able windfall of Swiss francs”.!* 

The AM agreed with Foot, but again, American approval in the 
Combined Munitions Assignment Board was needed. Once the formal 
Swiss request for three Spitfires had been made in March, the US member 
of the Combined Munitions Assignment Board wanted to submit it to 
Washington. There, the British had to lobby in support of the deal, because 
the Americans were only willing to give their agreement if the Swiss made 
adequate economic concessions.'6 Even the British Chief of the Air Staff 
urged the RAF Delegation in Washington to persuade the Americans, 
because he was “personally interested in this case and most anxious that 
it should be dealt with immediately”.”” Finally, the Americans gave their 
consent, although they would have preferred some specific military rea- 
sons as opposed to economic or financial reasons to justify the release of 
Spitfires.!8 

On 22 March, the Swiss Military and Air Attaché in London, Major 
Charles Schlegel, was able to report to the Head of the Military Technical 
Service, Colonel-Brigadier von Wattenwyl, that while the newest Spitfire 
XIV was not available, three Spitfire IXs were on offer.!? Despite renewed 
attempts by the Swiss to obtain the most recent version of this aircraft, the 
British offer was definitive. As Schlegel explained to von Wattenwyl, one 
could not expect London to deliver its newest aircraft to a neutral, while it 
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refused to deliver it to its Allies. He firmly advised the Swiss to take up the 
offer, because it was not only the first time that the UK had been both will- 
ing and able to deliver, but because it would also create a precedent and 
facilitate future acquisitions. Finally, he emphasised that the approval to 
deliver aircraft had only been obtained with the help of Foot, and if 
Switzerland did not wish to endanger its economic relations with Britain, 
it was advisable to take up the offer.2° Schlegel’s remarks had the intended 
effect, because a British assessment on the Swiss Air Force’s strength of 
August 1945 mentioned three Spitfires, which had been supplied the same 
year.”! Thus, by the end of the Second World War, the British were inter- 
ested in selling aircraft to the Swiss for predominantly financial reasons, 
in contrast to their wealthy American Allies who had no such financial 
interest. 

The American reaction to a similar Swiss request in 1945 is instructive 
of these divergent interests. On 4 June 1945, the Swiss Minister in 
Washington, Carl Bruggmann, approached Secretary of State James Byrnes 
with a request to purchase between 50 and 100 P-51 Mustang fighter planes. 
While Bruggmann mentioned that the issue had already been brought up 
during the negotiations on economic warfare in early 1945, he expressed 
the hope that with the end of the war the request would receive favourable 
consideration.?? This hope was, however, misplaced. According to the 
British Embassy in Washington, with whom the Americans were in close 
touch regarding their armaments policy towards Switzerland, the “State 
Department cannot think of any good use to which the Swiss could put 
these aircraft and were opposed as a matter of policy to the request being 
met”.23 Bevin acknowledged that there was no obvious need for the Swiss 
to make such a substantial aircraft purchase, but he could see no harm in 
it and concluded that Britain, if approached by the Swiss, would be willing 
to sell them aircraft.”* 
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The small purchase of Spitfires established an armament link between 
Switzerland and Britain, which was to bear fruit during the early Cold 
War. The Swiss Air Force had finally obtained a fighter aircraft, which had 
been released during the war by one of the major belligerents. Whilst this 
was a step in the right direction for the Swiss, they had still a great leap 
forward to make if they wanted to catch up with the newest aeronautical 
developments. There was an enormous technology gap between 
Switzerland and the UK. While Britain emerged from the war as the leader 
in jet aircraft, the Swiss had not even started to work seriously on this new 
technology, which was the “single most important innovation in aviation 
to come out of the Second World War”.?5 


3.2. THE TECHNOLOGY GAP 


In Switzerland during the 1930s, Professor Gustav Eichelberg and the engi- 
neers from Brown Boveri made considerable progress on gas turbines, 
while the problems of the axial-flow compressor were tackled by Professor 
Jakob Ackeret from the Swiss Federal Institute of Technology in Zurich 
(ETH Zurich).?° This early progress was, however, not followed up by fur- 
ther R&D in jet technology during the war. The Swiss aircraft industry was 
confronted with a more fundamental problem: its survival. The compa- 
nies, which were involved in the production of aircraft, were aware that 
they needed political support for their survival, and thus founded in 1939 
the Swiss Association of the Aircraft Industry?” to lobby the Federal 
authorities. With the war and the ensuing aircraft supply difficulties, the 
military and political leaders became aware of the need for an indigenous 
aircraft industry. In 1941, the Government set up a commission for air- 
craft acquisition, which concluded that it was necessary to support the 
aircraft industry. As a result, in January 1943, Defence Minister Kobelt set 
up the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement?® — made up of rep- 
resentatives from the Military Technical Service, the Swiss Air Force, the 
Swiss Association of the Aircraft Industry and the scientific community — 
to advise him on aircraft matters. But it was only in early 1945 that the 
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commission decided to start working on jet technology, and delegated this 
task to the Federal Aircraft Factory Emmen.?? 

On 25 April 1945, in line with the ideal of a self-reliant armaments pol- 
icy, the Military Technical Service called upon the Swiss machine industry 
to submit proposals for the development of engines for a Swiss jet air- 
craft.2° Switzerland’s desire for its own jet aircraft after the Second World 
War was not an isolated phenomenon, as not only neutral Sweden, but 
also Spain, Argentina, India and the United Arab Republic started to work 
on their own jet aircraft.?! However, the Military Technical Service's call 
for proposals met with only very limited success. By June 1946, Brown 
Boveri had only agreed to delegate an unspecialized engineer to Emmen, 
because all specialists were needed for private orders. Although it had 
started its own research on jet technology, the company was unwilling to 
develop an engine. Due to the economic boom, its gas turbine section was 
over-employed, and jet technology was judged an insecure investment. 
Escher-Wyss, for its part, had also begun with preliminary research. But 
the company refused to develop an entire engine, for it considered it an 
unrealistic venture, and argued that its present orders did not leave suffi- 
cient capacity for such an enormous project. The company suggested that 
the Military Technical Service purchase a jet engine licence abroad, in 
order to lay the foundations for future development. Only Sulzer agreed to 
sign a contract with the Military Technical Service for the development of 
a jet engine.? 

Soon thereafter, however, the Federal Aircraft Factory — the govern- 
ment agency which was responsible for the development of a Swiss jet 
aircraft — was not satisfied with Sulzer’s suggestions, and started working 
on a modified Mamba engine®* from the British Armstrong Siddeley 
Motors Company. From 1950 on, the ‘Swiss Mamba’ became prioritised, 
only to be later abandoned, and in 1954, Sulzer stopped the research on its 
D-45 engine, which it had continued at its own expense.** If this 
announced already the later failure of the development of an indigenous 
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jet aircraft, it definitely put an end to Switzerland’s attempt to develop its 
own jet engines. 

The situation was completely different in Britain. Although the British 
did not invent the jet engine single-handedly, this technology was to take 
the country’s aero-engine industry “to the forefront of world aviation’, chal- 
lenging the American post-war domination of the aerospace industry.3° 
Yet this success did not come out of nowhere. The overall investment in 
the armament industry before and during the war was enormous. Between 
1936 and 1945, the state alone had invested around £1 billion in armament 
capacity.?® In 1940, Churchill created the MAP, which controlled an already 
large industry because of the enormous pre-war investments. At its peak 
in the war, the manufacture of aircraft, engines, and all ofthe components 
and materials that went towards making them, employed more people 
than the coal industry. Moreover, in contrast to the capacity in coal or 
shipbuilding, much of the aircraft plant was brand-new.3” 

The first definite proposal for a jet engine in Britain was made by Frank 
Whittle in 1929. But it took six more years until he obtained the private 
funding to form Power Jets to develop a commercial engine. After long and 
intense political wrangling, in 1938 the AM finally placed a contract with 
the company. A year later, it was decided to build an airframe for the 
engine. This aircraft, later called Meteor, made its first flight on 15 May 
1943. Meanwhile, the MAP had identified the jet as a potentially vital tech- 
nology, and wanted other firms involved in the development work. As a 
result, in July 1944, as the Meteor entered service, Rolls-Royce and de 
Havilland were producing jet engines in quantity. The German jet fighter, 
the Messerschmitt 262, was deployed the same year.?® With the destruc- 
tion of the German aircraft industry — the main competitor in jet 
technology — after the war, Britain was the leading nation in the produc- 
tion of jet-powered military aircraft. In addition, the industry had become 
a powerful economic and strategic element in British manufacturing, and 
enjoyed strong political support.?? 
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The investment in military aircraft during the war had created an artifi- 
cially large production capacity. Whitehall wished to retain the majority 
of this capacity, not only for defence needs, but also to contribute to 
Britain's economic recovery and global role.*° Britain’s dire financial situ- 
ation and international commitments necessitated a massive influx of 
revenue from increased exports, and military aircraft and jet engines 
offered the new Labour Government “an irresistible revenue source when 
they needed it most”. The AM therefore reduced export controls, offering 
foreign buyers the opportunity to acquire jet aircraft. More significantly, 
the Attlee Government was also prepared to sell know-how, because the 
Open List featured not only finished aircraft and engines, but also manu- 
facturing licences for jet production. This created a conflict over aviation 
in the Anglo-American Special Relationship at the onset of the Cold War. 
While London considered it vital to sell to survive, Washington was afraid 
of technological dissemination.! 

After the war, while Britain was the leading country in jet aircraft, 
Switzerland had only just begun to work on jet technology. This technol- 
ogy gap, London’s intention to sell modern aircraft for Britain’s financial 
survival and global role, and Berne’s realisation of Switzerland’s delay 
in the development of jet aircraft, strongly favoured arms transfers 
between the two countries. 


3.3. SWISS MISSIONS TO BRITAIN 


In the summer of 1945, Captain Bartlett from the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company visited Switzerland in an attempt to renew pre-war trade con- 
tacts supported by the MAP. The Swiss took the opportunity to present the 
British with their aeronautical wish list, which consisted of engines, 
a licence to manufacture engines or aircraft in Switzerland, a visit from a 
Rolls-Royce representative, and an invitation for a Swiss technical mission 
to the UK. According to E. Haynes, MAP Production Secretary, it was 
premature to deal with the first three wishes. He suggested to the Director- 
General, Sir Eric Bowater, that he first invite a Swiss technical mission, 
which would get “a complete picture of the British aero-engine industry 
before deciding what type of engine to buy or manufacture”. Seeking to 
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gain the Minister of Aircraft Production’s approval for such a mission, 
he prepared a memorandum to gain other interested departments’ 
support.*? 

Haynes’ arguments were of a clearly economic nature. Writing to the 
Board of Trade,*3 he admitted that it would be better for the British indus- 
try to sell finished aircraft and engines, than licences thereof. But he also 
emphasised that selling the Swiss licences alone would be a good business 
too. He understood that there was not much hope that the Swiss would 
give up on the idea of manufacturing aircraft under licence, because they 
wanted to set up an aircraft industry, which would render the Swiss Air 
Force as independent from foreign supplies as possible. In addition, he 
feared that if the Swiss could not get what they wanted from the British, 
they would turn to the Americans. Finally, a licence would nonetheless 
lead to many direct exports, especially in the early days, “e.g. the Swiss 
will presumably start off by ordering a number of finished aircraft and 
engines of the types chosen, will later purchase components from the UK 
for assembly in Switzerland and for a long time be dependent upon us for 
accessories, instruments, armament, etc”** More generally, the MAP con- 
sidered the immediate sale of aircraft overseas as a “a ground bait’ to catch 
orders in subsequent years’. British policymakers believed that to fore- 
stall an inevitable American monopoly, they had to win markets without 
delay. The Open List was used by aircraft companies, together with the 
MAP, to establish a lead in jet sales throughout the world.*6 

The Board of Trade agreed with this reasoning, although it favoured the 
export of finished goods wherever possible. Yet, in this case it recognised 
that it might be just as advantageous to export trade “to get the aircraft 
industry of a particular country established on British designs”, especially 
as it feared American competition.* While the Department of Overseas 
Trade,*8 the Treasury and the AM also gave the green light, the FO did not 
even consider it necessary to inform the US State Department about the 
proposal to invite a Swiss mission.*9 With other departments’ backing 
and Bowater’s approval, Haynes exposed the case to John Wilmot, who, 
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following the recent merger of the MoS and the MAP, had been appointed 
Minister of Supply and Aircraft Production.5° He recommended invit- 
ing the Swiss to see enough of the British aircraft industry to be able to 
choose the types of aircraft that suited them best, with the option to pur- 
chase or manufacture them in Switzerland under licence. He saw a great 
opportunity to re-equip the Swiss Air Force — which until then was mainly 
equipped with French and German aircraft types — with British designs, 
and foresaw a “very valuable export business for the British industry”. 
The Minister acceded to the proposal, and on 10 September 1945, the 
British invited a mission of aircraft specialists from Switzerland - 
“a friendly power” - to visit the UK.52 

The Head of the Military Technical Service had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing Federal Councillor Kobelt’s permission to send a mission to Britain.5? 
In late September, a Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement meet- 
ing was held to determine the mission’s aim from a Swiss perspective. It 
was observed that the Swiss Air Force desperately needed new fighter air- 
craft, if it did not want to be confronted with a shortage of 200 aeroplanes 
by 1949. Interestingly, even though there was neither a clear strategic 
nor a tactical doctrine, the need for an air force of 500 aircraft was consid- 
ered an established fact.5+ As a result, besides the foreseen 100 D-3802, 
additional aircraft were needed. The question whether these were to be 
procured through national production, manufacture under licence, or 
purchases abroad, was left unanswered. Nonetheless, it was agreed that 
the Swiss mission would get an overview of the engines and aircraft avail- 
able, of which the commission would then choose some for testing and 
learning purposes. The idea was not to buy finished aeroplanes, but to 
develop the airframe for a new aircraft series in Switzerland, or to manu- 
facture the aeroplanes under licence.5> Accordingly, von Wattenwyl 
informed the British Air Attaché in Berne, Group Captain Stevens, that the 
mission was interested in everything related to aviation, with a particular 
interest in modern military aircraft, and the possibility of acquiring 
aero-engines.°° 
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While preparing for the Swiss visit, the MAP emphasised that the 
“Minister [of Supply] attaches the utmost importance” to it, “the chief 
object of which is to promote export business in the aircraft industry”.5” 
The Society of British Aircraft Constructors?® was fully aware that the 
Swiss mission was to the benefit of its members, and thus offered the MAP 
its services.°9 Even though economic reasons for the sale of aeronautical 
products to Switzerland were predominant, Whitehall had also British 
defence needs in mind. The MAP wished to encourage the Dominions and 
other foreign countries to look to the UK for aircraft supplies and licences, 
because “success in this field would not only yield dividends of a political, 
strategic and financial character, but would also help to support the war 
potential of the aircraft industry in this country”.60 

The mission, composed by aircraft specialists of the Federal Aircraft 
Factory, the Military Technical Service, and the Direction of Military 
Airfields,® left Switzerland on 28 October 1945 and remained in Britain for 
almost a month. During their stay, the Swiss delegates were accompanied 
by high-ranking MAP officials, and received privileged treatment. The 
British kept their promise, and the Swiss got a thorough overview of the 
UK’s aircraft industry and its aeronautical research. They visited the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment®* in Farnborough — the MAP’s most important 
research establishment — the AM, an RAF station, and the main British 
aircraft producers, including Bristol, Gloster, Vickers, de Havilland and 
Rolls-Royce. The Minister of Aircraft Production and Supply gave a recep- 
tion in honour of the Swiss delegation, and Sir Eric Bowater received them 
at the MAP. 

Bowater predicted that the jet engines were the future, and invest- 
ments had therefore to be made in this technology, and not in piston 
engines. Meanwhile, he was intrigued by the fact that Switzerland had 
chosen Britain, and not the US, for its aircraft and engine purchases, 
reflecting a real fear of American competition that had also been voiced 
by Rolls-Royce. Most probably, this nervousness was caused by the infor- 
mation obtained from de Havilland - which at the time was trying to sell 
its Goblin jet engines to the Swedes — that the American company 
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Lockheed had offered Sweden aircraft with General Electric jet engines 
based on the Whittle engine. The MAP was worried, even though it was 
unlikely that the US Army Air Force (USAAF) would agree to the export of 
a jet aircraft which it had not yet received itself.°? Moreover, the British 
worries were — at least in the Swiss case — surprising, because the FO was 
informed that the Americans were unwilling, “as a matter of policy’, to 
export aircraft to the Swiss.®* 

During its visit, the mission was not only shown piston-engined aero- 
planes, which the British aircraft industry had developed during the war, 
but also its major achievements in jet technology: the Meteor and the 
Vampire.6° Between these two aircraft, the mission favoured the Vampire, 
for it appeared — due to its short take-off distance — to be more appropriate 
to short Swiss runways.66 Such was the delegates’ enthusiasm that 
in discussions with the MAP and the AM they expressed an interest in 
acquiring 50 to 100 aircraft, although they had only been sent to Britain for 
‘sightseeing’. They even spoke about the modalities for the delivery of air- 
craft and engines for test purposes.® On their return, the delegates were 
convinced that the key to Switzerland’s future aircraft procurement lay in 
the UK. The MAP’s sale strategy had borne its first fruits. 

On 21 December, the Head of the mission, Director of the Federal 
Aircraft Factory Max Buri, informed the Commission for Military Aircraft 
Procurement about what they had seen and learned in Britain. He argued 
that jet engines were the future and piston engines were soon to be obso- 
lete. Moreover, almost all engines and aircraft were obtainable, except the 
newest types, such as the Vampire and the Meteor. Nonetheless, a small 
amount of these could be made available. Indeed, Hawker Siddeley 
Aircraft had already obtained the MAP’s and the AM’s approval for the 
sale of the Meteor to Switzerland (and Sweden).®® Buri went on to sug- 
gest that another delegation would have to be sent to Britain to fly and 
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evaluate the various aircraft. Then, two to three of the corresponding 
planes should be bought and tested in Switzerland. Finally, if an aircraft 
proved satisfactory, it would have to be manufactured under licence in 
Switzerland.s? 

This proposition divided the Commission for Military Aircraft 
Procurement’s members into two groups. The first was composed by 
Divisionary-Colonel Friedrich Rihner, Head of the Swiss Air Force, and 
von Wattenwyl, Head of the Military Technical Service. Although they 
feared the dependency on a foreign country for aircraft supplies, they saw 
the purchase of a licence in Britain as a necessary evil to modernise the air 
force. Von Wattenwyl acknowledged that his service had raised the ques- 
tion whether other countries, such as the US, should be considered for the 
purchase of a licence, but he argued that Britain was the best supplier, 
because of its technical advancement, commercial relations with 
Switzerland (the Trade Section favoured purchases in the UK), and its 
geographic proximity, at least in comparison to the US. The second group, 
composed of scientific and industrial representatives, was against foreign 
aeroplanes in principle. Professor Ackeret and Swiss Association of the 
Aircraft Industry representative Dechevrens feared that the manufacture 
of British aircraft under licence would consume resources which were 
needed for domestic aircraft production and development. Finally, with 
the commission’s President, Alfred Büchi - a militia colonel, engineer and 
politician — on their side, the military group prevailed.”? Buri’s initial 
request was thus forwarded to Defence Minister Kobelt.” 

Simultaneously, the Head of the Swiss Air Force turned to the Defence 
Minister to emphasise the need for modern foreign aircraft, until the Swiss 
aeronautical industry was able to deliver adequate aeroplanes. In addi- 
tion, he argued that London, due to its financial situation, seemed to be 
interested in selling aircraft to Switzerland. Nevertheless, Rihner saw air- 
craft purchases abroad as a temporary solution, for he feared that in time 
of crisis, neither the British nor the Americans would be willing to deliver— 
as had happened during the Second World War.’”? Through the mission's 
report, Kobelt was already favourably inclined towards British aircraft 
supplies. On 10 January 1946, he expressed to John Wilmot the hope “that 
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it will soon be possible for us to acquire some aircraft material from your 
industry or arrange some agreements for manufacturing licences”.”3 In his 
reply, the Minister of Supply expressed his hope that a first deal would 
“mark the beginning of a period of close co-operation between our two 
countries in the field of aviation”.’* 

Meanwhile, the Chief of the General Staff and the National Defence 
Commission had approved another mission to Britain, even though they 
questioned the efficiency of the Swiss Air Force, which had only a subor- 
dinate role in their defence planning; it comprised of the protection of the 
army’s mobilisation in case of war and, if not destroyed during the first 
days of conflict, ground support.” In addition, they preferred an autono- 
mous armaments policy, and thus stressed the importance of developing a 
Swiss jet aircraft.”% Nevertheless, they had given their approval, and on 
7 February, Kobelt authorised the Military Technical Service and the Swiss 
Air Force to send a delegation to Britain.”” 

The mission left Switzerland on 1 March 1946 and stayed in Britain for 
almost a month. They tested the piston-engined Hawker Tempest II and 
Seafury X, Vickers Supermarines Spitfire 22, Seafire 46 and Spiteful XIV, 
Martin Baker 5, de Havilland 103 Hornet, and the jet-engined de Havilland 
100 Vampire. The delegates were again welcomed in each of the factories 
they visited, and were given the freedom to take all the test flights they 
desired. Before the visit to de Havilland, they had preferred the Hawker 
Seafury X. But once the delegates had flown the Vampire, they agreed that 
it was the best and most suitable aircraft for Switzerland. The prototype of 
this aircraft had first been flown in September 1943, and in May 1944, the 
RAF had placed a contract for 120 Vampires, which became the first air- 
craft of any nation with a top speed above 500 mph. By the time the Swiss 
became interested in the Vampire, it had been equipped with the stronger 
second-generation Goblin engine.”8 This accounted for the impressive 
start and landing performances, which strongly appealed to the Swiss, 
who had their short alpine runways in mind. The delegation also had the 
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opportunity to observe the Vampire in daily use in an RAF unit, to discuss 
technical details with specialists, and to discuss with leading figures from 
the RAF and the MAP. 

On the mission’s return, Lieutenant-Colonel Primault, Head of the del- 
egation and the Swiss Air Force’s Chief of Staff, immediately requested the 
purchase of four Vampires to test in Switzerland. He emphasised that, 
according to the MAP, it was possible to take these aircraft out of a series 
which was intended for the RAF, and that even Air Commodore J.W.F. 
Merer, Director of Allied Air Cooperation and Foreign Liaison, was willing 
to support such a demand.’? This request was strongly supported by 
Rihner and von Wattenwyl.®° The Head of the Swiss Air Force was so 
enthusiastic about the possible purchase of a Vampire series or licence 
that he instructed the Legation in Washington to cease further enquiries 
over aircraft purchases with the US administration.®! Although Rihner 
could not have known it, Washington would have rejected further 
enquiries anyway. On 21 March 1946, the State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee®? stated that “it is not considered consistent with United States 
policy to support with United States military supplies the armed forces of 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Austria, Hungary, Albania, Spain, 
Finland, Switzerland [italics added], and, of course, Germany”.®3 
Switzerland was thus thrown into the same basket as (future) Soviet 
satellites, the nucleus of the beaten Third Reich, and the internationally 
ostracised Spain. 

Notwithstanding the US position, in early May 1946, the Swiss were 
convinced that the future of their aircraft procurement lay in the UK - at 
least until an indigenous jet aeroplane would become available. On 6 May, 
Defence Minister Kobelt authorised the Military Technical Service to 
negotiate with de Havilland for the purchase of four Vampires.8* This was 
a first success for the British, who wished to export their aeronautical 
products to rebalance their finances and keep their defence production 
base intact. 
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As long as the Vampire was not thought to be in competition for budgets 
with homemade aircraft, the Swiss military authorities were in agreement 
that the British aircraft was the right choice for the Swiss Air Force. 
However, conflict became inevitable once the idea was put forward to buy 
a whole Vampire series instead of manufacturing it under licence. The 
problem was not the proposition itself, but that budget constraints dic- 
tated a choice between buying from abroad and developing a Swiss 
aircraft. This conflict set in opposition two services, and more specifically 
two men, who until now had been united in their quest for the ideal air- 
craft: the Swiss Air Force, led by Rihner, and the Military Technical Service, 
led by von Wattenwyl. 

During the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement meeting of 
14 May, in which the next steps for aircraft procurement were discussed, a 
conflict emerged over whether the D-3802 should be produced in series, 
or if instead, a series of Vampires should be bought. Von Wattenwyl men- 
tioned three arguments in favour of the D-3802: first, its acquisition would 
be more efficient than the purchase of Vampires; secondly, its armament 
was superior; finally and most importantly, its production was necessary 
for the maintenance of the Swiss aircraft industry, because there was no 
guarantee that in some years time Switzerland would still be able to buy 
aircraft abroad. Especially in this last argument, he was strongly sup- 
ported by Buri, the director ofthe Federal Aircraft Factory, and Dechevrens 
of the Swiss Association of the Aircraft Industry. Opposed to this group, 
Rihner argued against the D-3802 that jet aircraft were on the agenda, and 
that piston-engined aeroplanes were obsolete; that the Vampire’s perfor- 
mance was much better; and finally, that its purchase was cheaper. He 
thus suggested scrapping the D-3802, and using the remaining budget to 
purchase modern jet aircraft. In this request he was supported by his sub- 
ordinates Burkhard (Direction of Military Airfields) and Primault, and 
Büchi, the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement’s President. 

After tenacious discussions and no agreement, both parties set out 
their individual demands to the Defence Minister. The Military Technical 
Service asked for the production of one hundred D-3802; the manufac- 
ture under licence of a foreign jet aircraft (e.g. the Vampire); and the 
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construction of a Swiss jet aeroplane. By contrast, the Swiss Air Force 
wanted to buy a few Vampires for tests, and if these proved satisfactory, to 
buy a series of this aircraft. In parallel, they wished to enquire whether the 
manufacture under licence of the Vampire or another, more developed 
aircraft, was technically and financially feasible. The only request in com- 
mon with the Military Technical Service was the development of a Swiss 
jet aircraft.86 

The idea to scrap the D-3802 in favour of the Vampire was not com- 
pletely new. Some weeks earlier, National Councillor and Leader of the 
Swiss Labour Party, Dr. Hans Oprecht, had suggested purchasing the tech- 
nologically more advanced Vampires as the Swedes had done,$” to Kobelt, 
rather than producing Swiss aircraft at a higher price. He also believed 
that an aircraft purchase from Britain would improve Berne’s political and 
commercial relations with London, which could be influenced to use its 
Swiss credit®® to Switzerland’s advantage.®° Even though this suggestion 
played into Rihner’s hands, it does not seem that he and Oprecht worked 
together on this issue. Still, the Defence Minister asked his subordinates to 
comment on the Labour politician's proposition, and this was an excellent 
opportunity for them to express their point of view.9° 

On 17 May, the commission’s president advised Kobelt to scrap the 
D-3802, on the basis that the production of this aircraft was not sine qua 
non for the survival of the Swiss aircraft industry. Biichi argued that 
“an important order in England would at the actual time leave a good 
impression for us in foreign affairs”?! He was followed by Rihner, who 
emphasised the technical superiority of the Vampire over the Swiss air- 
craft.?? Even though the Head of the Military Technical Service was losing 
ground, he defended his position. For the sake of the Swiss aircraft indus- 
try, the D-3802 had to be produced. While von Wattenwyl accused the 
Swiss Air Force of being dependent on trends, he emphasised that changes 
in the political and economic environment could endanger aircraft deliv- 
eries from abroad. 
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Kobelt took these concerns seriously and ordered the Commission for 
Military Aircraft Procurement to clarify whether the aircraft industry 
could be sustained were the D-3802 to be scrapped. In the meeting of 
5 June, von Wattenwyl and Buri argued that this would endanger the air- 
craft industry, because, if underemployed, the qualified workforce would 
leave. Rihner retorted that the lack of orders in this sector was bearable in 
the light of the good economic situation, and repeated — together with 
Büchi - the Swiss Air Force's desire to buy a series of foreign jets instead of 
indigenous aircraft. Von Wattenwyl was outweighed, and thus abandoned 
his position. But he fell back on the eventual production of a series of jet 
aircraft under licence. The commission agreed on the purchase of test 
Vampires, a series of foreign aircraft, and to start licence negotiations 
immediately with the aim of providing an order for the Swiss aeronautical 
industry as soon as possible.?* Almost instantly, the Chief of the General 
Staff and the Chief of Training endorsed these conclusions.?? 

Thereupon, without further consultation, Kobelt ordered that the 
D-3802 be scrapped and three (instead of four) Vampires purchased for 
test purposes.?® Thus, at the beginning of summer 1946, the Swiss military 
authorities determined the course for the purchase of finished British air- 
craft, instead of a manufacturing licence or the production of their own 
aeroplane. However, this did not mean that after successful tests the pur- 
chase of a Vampire series would be the logical consequence, for there 
were still obstacles ahead. 


3.5. AN UNFINISHED BUSINESS? 


On 27 July 1946, as the first Vampire was flown over from Britain, 
Switzerland entered the jet propulsion age. To oversee the delivery of the 
first two jets, and the tests with the third Swiss Vampire, Military Technical 
Service personnel repeatedly stayed in Britain during the second half of 
1946, and established ever closer links with the MAP and de Havilland.9” 
On 26 September, von Wattenwyl and Rihner informed Kobelt and 
the National Defence Commission that 100 Vampires would cost SFr. 
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70 million, and the delivery would be possible between April 1947 and 
summer 1948.98 Soon thereafter, the first report on the Vampire tests car- 
ried out in Switzerland painted an enthusiastic picture.?? But with the 
emerging Cold War, the British jet aircraft was in great demand, not only 
by the RAF, but also by other countries. If the Swiss intended to start 
equipping their air force with modern aircraft at an early date, they had to 
make a decision. 

In August 1946, de Havilland informed the Swiss that the British 
Government had instructed the company to prioritise equipping the RAF 
over deliveries abroad. This implied that more powerful engines were 
unavailable at the moment.!00 After various unsuccessful attempts to 
obtain the more powerful Goblin III engine (instead of the Goblin II) fora 
Vampire series,!°! the Head of the Swiss Air Force expressed his frustra- 
tion that the British were unwilling to deliver first class material, even 
though they were after Switzerland’s hard currency.!°* Nonetheless, 
Military Technical Service and Swiss Air Force delegates reported from 
Britain that among foreign customers the Swiss received priority in the 
delivery of Vampires. However, with Australia, the Netherlands and 
Turkey now interested in the same aircraft, the situation could change, 
especially if Switzerland continued to postpone the decision to order.!03 
Writing from Britain, the Swiss test pilot Major Frei stressed that the good- 
will from de Havilland and the British authorities could disappear if no 
order was placed soon.!% These fears were justified, because in late 
autumn 1946, Director Thom of de Havilland informed the Swiss that if no 
order was placed the same year, the production capacity reserved for 
them would be given to others.105 

Aware of the time constraint, the Federal Military Department!‘ 
started to prepare the political terrain for an aircraft order. On 10 October 
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1946, the Head of the Military Technical Service informed the Federal 
Department of Public Economy’s!® Trade Section about the intended 
purchase of 100 Vampires.1098 A few weeks later, the Trade Section 
responded enthusiastically that they were very interested in this business, 
because it would provide the British with Swiss francs, and thus help 
rebalancing the balance of payments with Britain. In addition, the credit, 
which Switzerland had made available through the Anglo-Swiss payments 
agreement, was already exhausted. Consequently, the purchase of British 
aircraft “would signify a substantial relief of the Swiss pound sterling 
accounts in London”.!P9 Strengthened through this support, the Federal 
Military Department drafted a parliamentary bill for the Vampire pur- 
chase.” It seemed as if things were progressing swiftly, though the British 
Legation in Berne stressed to the FO that “announcements over the BBC 
and in [the] British press regarding [the] purchase by Switzerland of 100 
Vampires” were premature. 

During the National Defence Commission meeting of 19 October, Corps 
Commander Jakob Labhardt questioned whether the Vampire was appro- 
priate for ground support, which was the Swiss Air Force’s main role. 
Rihner tried to dispel these fears by emphasising the Vampire's qualities. 
In addition, he had to admit and justify the price increase of the aircraft, 
which was due to wage increases in Britain and rising foreign demand. 
The Head of the Swiss Air Force was determined to equip his fleet with 
jets, and a week later, he urged the Commission for Military Aircraft 
Procurement to act before it would no longer be possible to buy aircraft 
from Britain. Impressed by the Vampire’s test results, the commission fol- 
lowed Rihner and voted in favour of its acquisition.’ The Defence 
Minister agreed, and in late November, he submitted a draft bill for 100 
Vampires at the cost of SFr. 98,550,000 to the Federal Council for 
approval."4 Kobelt was conscious, however, that not all Federal Councillors 
were enthusiastic about such a costly aircraft purchase."5 In early 
December, Director Thom of de Havilland was informed by the Military 
Technical Service that it was unlikely that an order would be placed in 
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1946. Even though Thom could not give any firm delivery dates for a later 
order, he was still looking forward to an eventual conclusion of the deal." 
The stumbling block for the aircraft bill was the Labour Party’s Federal 
Councillor Ernst Nobs, Head of the Federal Finance Department.” 

On 11 January 1947, Nobs emphasised to Kobelt that, because of the cur- 
rent financial reform, he was against additional credits for the armed 
forces. He noted that if the air force wanted new aircraft, the money would 
have to be taken from the regular defence budget.!$ In his reply, Kobelt 
argued that new aircraft was a military necessity, that it was impossible to 
take the money from the other armed services, and that the very existence 
of the Swiss Air Force and the fulfilment of its role were at stake.!!? As a 
result, in early 1947, there was a deadlock between the Federal Military 
Department and the Federal Finance Department, and the purchase of a 
Vampire series appeared uncertain. While Kobelt believed that 
Switzerland needed modern aircraft for its defence, Nobs was worried for 
the country’s financial health. 


3.6. DENOUEMENT 


Confronted with the stalemate between the two Federal Councillors, 
and worried about the Swiss Air Force’s preparedness in light of the dete- 
riorating international situation, Rihner suggested an interim solution. 
In mid-January 1947, he submitted to Kobelt a request for 100 Mustang 
P-51 aeroplanes from American surplus stocks for approximately SFr. 
4,600,000, Washington having apparently signalled that it was willing to 
sell these aircraft to Switzerland.!2° But he nevertheless remained con- 
vinced that the Vampire was the right aircraft for the Swiss Air Force. Not 
only did he consider the Vampire superior to the Mustang, but he also 
emphasised that after years of negotiations with the British, a withdrawal 
could upset them, and jeopardise the negotiations for a future aircraft 
licence. Moreover, he was aware that from a trade perspective, the pur- 
chase of British equipment was desirable.!?! 
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Kobelt picked up Rihner’s interim solution, and on 13 February, he sug- 
gested that the National Defence Commission purchase 100 Mustangs, a 
reduced number of Vampires, and a licence thereof. The Defence Minister 
feared that the Federal Assembly would react negatively to a Vampire bill 
if it heard of obtainable and cheap American fighter aircraft.!?? Some days 
later, Rihner informed the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement 
about the Mustang solution, and that the National Defence Commission 
and the Defence Ministry had endorsed it. The commission, which had 
not been consulted on this issue beforehand, acknowledged that this 
acquisition strategy was wise.!23 Evidently, because of their attractive 
price, the Mustangs were also favoured by the Federal Finance 
Department.!*4 In early March, the Chief of the General Staff urged the 
National Defence Commission to purchase the Mustangs as quickly as 
possible, because they were technically more advanced than any other 
aircraft the Swiss Air Force had, and they were cheap.!”5 Simultaneously, 
the Swiss Legation approached the State Department for 100 P-51s.!?6 This 
time, the request was considered, and the Division of Western European 
Affairs favoured a positive reply, as mounting Cold War tensions meant 
the strengthening of Switzerland’s defences was in line with its policy.!2” 

But did the Swiss need to inform the British about this new situation? 
On March 14, the Swiss Military and Air Attaché in London, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rieser — fearing for the good Anglo-Swiss relations — suggested he 
inform the British authorities about the intention to buy American air- 
craft. He had been forced to reply evasively to questions from the AM and 
the MoS regarding the Vampire, and thus advised Berne to explain to 
Whitehall its financial problems, and that the Mustangs were only an 
interim solution.!?8 The Swiss Minister in London backed this idea and 
even suggested that Kobelt explain the new situation personally to the 
British Military Attaché in Berne.!29 The sources are silent on whether 
the Defence Minister followed this advice. Yet it seems probable that a 
meeting between Kobelt and the British Military Attaché took place, and 
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the usually well-informed British Legation was certainly aware of the 
intended Mustangs purchase anyway. 

Nonetheless, Whitehall remained strongly interested in Swiss arms 
purchases. In spring 1947, shortly after the announcement of the Truman 
Doctrine, the Joint Planning Staff reported to the CoS concerning the sup- 
ply of arms and equipment to armed forces of other countries. Strategically, 
the report concluded that the supply of weapons to as many countries as 
possible was advantageous for the maintenance of a healthy armaments 
industry, which formed the basis of Britain’s war potential. More specifi- 
cally, Switzerland came only fourth in strategic importance. But from an 
economic perspective, Switzerland - thanks to its francs - together with 
Canada and Sweden, held pole position.!30 

Meanwhile in Berne, the Federal Military Department began to draft a 
special bill for 100 Mustangs and 30 Vampires.!3! This effort was, however, 
in vain. Despite the intervention of the Chief of the Munitions Division,? 
the USAAF refused to release aircraft to Switzerland, and the State 
Department informed the Swiss Legation that no Mustangs were avail- 
able.!33 As a result, Kobelt and his subalterns decided in mid-April to work 
on a new bill for 50 Vampires.!3* In early May, since there seemed to be 
more room for manoeuvre in the federal budget, the bill was upgraded 
to 75 Vampires and presented to the National Council’s Military Com- 
mission.!°5 Although the three representatives of the Labour Party were 
not categorically opposed, they were sceptical that the Vampire was the 
suitable aircraft. Nevertheless, they agreed to reconsider the issue in a 
later meeting.!3° What neither the national councillors nor the Federal 
Military Department knew at the time was that Washington’s armaments 
policy towards Switzerland was beginning to shift. 

On 7 May, the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee State Member, 
Assistant Secretary of State Major General Hilldring, submitted a memo- 
randum to his colleagues from the Army and the Navy, in which he argued 
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for a reversal of the armaments policy towards Switzerland, and to release 
the 100 P-51s. He argued that “measures designed to increase Swiss defenses 
are in accord with United States policy”.!37 This initiative was well received 
within the War Department. But in the Navy Department, Under Secretary 
John Sullivan feared that as soon as the Swiss received the Mustangs, they 
would sell their old aeroplanes to other countries.!3® He only gave in after 
the Swiss had given guarantees that they would not export their old air- 
craft.89 On 1 July 1947, the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee 
approved the sale of one hundred P-51s to Switzerland.!#° This US policy 
shift was contemporaneous to the announcements of the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. One can thus assume that Washington 
changed its armament policy towards Switzerland, because it had decided 
to fight the Cold War, and the Swiss had already indicated whose side they 
were on through their participation in the European Recovery Program 
(ERP). 

However, the US policy shift occurred too late to derail the Vampire 
purchase. This was not to the liking of the American Minister in Berne. In 
June, Leland Harrison angrily wrote to the State Department that “an 
opportunity to market U.S.-manufactured aircraft abroad has been lost 
and a substantial sum for the purchase of such aircraft will benefit not the 
American, but the competing British aircraft industry” His commercial 
arguments were, however, premature for Washington, where officials 
were first and foremost preoccupied with strategic considerations. 
Nonetheless, Harrison was right in stating that the American position 
would benefit the British aircraft industry. 

In the strained international situation of late spring 1947, the Swiss mili- 
tary authorities decided to draft a second variant of the Vampire bill with 
100 instead of 75 aircraft.!*? On 12 May, the two variants were submitted 
to the National Defence Commission. Even though Rihner argued for 
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100 aeroplanes, Kobelt and the corps commanders believed that this was 
too expensive to pass the Federal Council and the Federal Assembly, and 
thus chose the more modest variant of the bill.!43 In the Federal Council, 
the Vampire purchase was again opposed by the Finance Minister.!** But 
this time, Kobelt’s military arguments prevailed over Nobs’ financial reser- 
vations, and on 21 May, the Federal Council approved the purchase of 
75 Vampires at a cost of SFr. 64.45 million.!# 

Even though the bill still had to pass the Federal Assembly, on 23 
May, The Times proudly announced that the Swiss had ordered 75 
Vampires.!46 The British were not disappointed by the Federal Assembly. 
In late May 1947, the bill was discussed by the National Council's Military 
Commission. Although the Labour Party representatives criticised the 
Vampire's high price, the commission approved its purchase.!#” On 18 
June, the bill passed the National Council, and after the parliamentary 
summer break, on 23 September, the State Council followed suit.!*8 The 
Federal Military Department had finally overcome the political obstacles, 
and could order a Vampire series from de Havilland. 

Was this deal in any way linked to the ongoing economic negotiations 
and balance of payments difficulties between the two countries, as it had 
been suggested by the Swiss Minister in London and National Councillor 
Oprecht? Apparently this was not the case, because there was no serious 
attempt by the Swiss authorities to link the purchase of jet aircraft to 
Anglo-Swiss economic relations. Switzerland ordered the Vampires out of 
a desire to strengthen its armed neutrality. Britain, which from the begin- 
ning had been willing to sell its aeronautical achievements, gained the 
hard currency it so desperately needed, and was able to keep its defence 
production capacity at a high level. Even though Whitehall saw a militar- 
ily strong Switzerland in a favourable light, the predominant reason for 
selling military equipment was economic, and it did not care whether 
Switzerland was a military ally or a neutral. Berne, on the contrary, acted 
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out of perceived military needs. Nonetheless, the Swiss Government was 
aware that the aircraft purchase could benefit its economic relations with 
London. The aim of a self-reliant armament policy had to be temporarily 
set aside, because the Swiss believed that it was urgent to equip their air 
force with modern aircraft. For this reason, even the option of manufac- 
turing foreign aircraft under licence was not seriously considered. One 
can question, however, whether Switzerland would try to produce the 
next aircraft series under licence, and whether the UK would favour 
this by maintaining an open export policy, which had already allowed for 
the export of jet engines to the USSR in 1946 and 1947.149 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


‘HOMEMADE’ VAMPIRES? 


4.1. MUTUAL INTERESTS 


In late 1947, Berne ordered a Vampire series to strengthen its defences, 
and simultaneously provided the British with money, which they could 
spend on Swiss luxury goods and hotels. Britain was able to sell aircraft for 
desperately needed hard currency, and could at the same time strengthen 
the air force of a friendly country, which was not the prime concern, but 
nonetheless was of some strategic importance. This arms transfer was not, 
however, sufficient for both countries. While the Swiss desired additional 
aircraft for their military security, the British were eager to continue to 
export aeronautical technology for their financial security. 

In autumn 1947, the Swiss military authorities again envisaged the pur- 
chase of American Mustangs, which had finally become possible after an 
almost yearlong odyssey. Although the State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee had agreed to their release on 1 July, during the summer, the 
deal had nearly been blown off by the USAAF Commanding General, Carl 
Spaatz, who had been more interested in sending aircraft to Iran and 
Turkey than to Switzerland.! It had only been under pressure from the 
State Department and the Swiss Legation that he had finally given way,” 
and on 24 September, the Swiss were informed that they could have the 
P-51s.3 Thereupon, the Head of the Swiss Air Force argued to the National 
Defence Commission that the Mustangs were a necessary interim solution 
to maintain the air force’s strength until they were able to purchase 
more jet aircraft. Kobelt and the corps commanders agreed with this rea- 
soning, because they believed that the Swiss Air Force needed more than 
100 additional aeroplanes, and that the Mustang, which had been devel- 
oped during the war, could not be used for long as a fighter aircraft.‘ In its 


1 USAAF Headquarters to COMGENUSAFE, 12.08.1947, NARA, RG 335, Entry 41, Box 26. 

2 Memorandum of Conversation: Postponement of Delivery of P-51s to Switzerland, 
DoS, 09.09.1947; DoS to Berne, 29.09.1947, NARA, RG 84, Entry 3208, Box 46. 

3 DoS to Berne, 29.09.1947, NARA, RG 84, Entry 3208, Box 46. 

+ Protokoll der Sitzung der LVK, 13.10.1947, SFA, E 27, -/9001, 4061. 
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meeting of 8 January 1948, the Federal Council authorised on Kobelt’s 
request the acquisition of 100 Mustangs at the cost of SFr. 11,100,000.° 
Meanwhile, advocacy by the Head of the Swiss Air Force for another 
Vampire series became more concrete. In early January 1948, Rihner told 
the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement that the time was ripe 
to purchase a licence to manufacture the Vampire in Switzerland. He 
emphasised that this was necessary, because a Swiss jet would not be 
available for years to come. The Vampire was also the right choice, for it 
would remain competitive for a long time, and could be continuously 
improved through more powerful engines. Rihner was backed by von 
Wattenwyl, who suggested immediately starting negotiations with de 
Havilland, and informing the Swiss aircraft industry that it had not been 
forgotten and would have to carry out the manufacture of 100 Vampires.® 
The purchase of finished aircraft abroad was not appreciated by 
Swiss aircraft companies. According to the British Minister in Berne, they 
reacted by increasing their lobbying for government contracts to maintain 
their level of production. Apparently, some officials in Berne succumbed 
to this lobbying and “insist[ed] on the elimination of foreign tenders”. Yet 
there was also genuine support for the aircraft industry in Switzerland. In 
October 1947, in a memorandum to the Defence Minister, the Head of the 
Swiss Air Force stressed the need for an indigenous aeronautical industry. 
He admitted that the maintenance of this industry was costly, but he 
believed that it was necessary to become independent from foreign 
aircraft supplies. The negotiations with the British had shown how com- 
plicated foreign procurement could be, and the time until the aircraft's 
delivery was long due to Britain’s own military needs and its deliveries of 
hardware to other states. Moreover, there was no guarantee that the 
commercial advantages, which could be gained from providing hard cur- 
rency to the UK, would remain eternally. Technically, an autonomously 
developed aircraft could be adapted to Switzerland’s topographic particu- 
larities and own weapons. According to Rihner, it was only a “coincidence” 
that the Vampire suited the Swiss Air Force’s needs. Finally, and most 
importantly, Britain’s willingness to deliver aircraft was not guaran- 
teed forever. He identified hunger for hard currency as the main British 


5 38. Beschaffung von 100 Kampfflugzeugen “Mustang”, 08.01.1948, dodis.ch/5862, SDD. 

6 Protokoll der 16. Sitzung der KMF, 09.01.1948, SFA, E 27, -/9001, 18882. 

7 Switzerland: Annual Report, Economic (B), Snow (Berne), 13.11.1947, BDFA, IV, F, 
Vol. 9, p. 307. 
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incentive, and suspected an underlining intention of making Switzerland 
dependent on their supplies.® 

How accurate was Rihner’s evaluation of Whitehall’s motivations? In 
early 1948, the Joint War Production Staff? prepared — on the CoS’ request 
and in consultation with the Joint Planning Staff - a report on the “Supply 
of Arms and Equipment to Foreign and Commonwealth Countries”. From 
a strategic perspective, the paper emphasised the military advantages 
of supplying arms to as many countries as possible. However, as the 
requirements from foreign countries could conflict with each other, it was 
important to consider strategic and economic factors when making allo- 
cations. Strategically, the report stressed the importance for the UK’s 
security that friendly countries should be adequately equipped with 
British weapons, especially as this would facilitate cooperation in case of 
war. Among these British friends to whom it was strategically advisable 
to supply arms and equipment, Switzerland was hardly the most impor- 
tant.!° Yet, as the economic factor appeared to be at least as important as 
the strategic one, the Swiss were nevertheless desired customers. 

It was observed that foreign aircraft orders were economically advanta- 
geous in general. Aircraft were high-up in the list of desirable exports, for 
they had a high conversion factor and sold well in hard currency coun- 
tries. It was also expected that half of the £10 to £15 million estimated 
annual value of the export of military aircraft would come from hard cur- 
rency countries, such as Argentina, Sweden and Switzerland. Consequently, 
there was a strong economic incentive to sell aeroplanes to the Swiss. In 
addition, the sale of aircraft abroad was also important for the UK’s war 
potential. The weapons exports allowed maintaining the current level of 
production, despite calls for adapting the arms industry to the post-war 
reductions of the armed forces." 

The CoS concurred with the report and Minister of Defence Albert 
Alexander forwarded it to Attlee and the Defence Committee with his 
comments: “(1) The vital importance of maintaining our armament 
exports to friendly countries should be taken fully into account in the 
reshaping of the pattern of our export trade now being undertaken to 
meet the economic crisis. (2) The production of Naval, Army and Air Force 
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arms and equipment to meet foreign and Commonwealth orders on the 
largest practicable scale be approved. (3) The Admiralty, War Office and 
Air Ministry be authorised to invite foreign and Commonwealth countries 
to indicate their probable requirements on the understanding that there 
is a reasonable prospect that these requirements can be met, subject to 
satisfactory subsequent negotiations as to delivery and financial settle- 
ment. [=]? 

In March 1948, the Joint Planning Staff reviewed the priorities of 
countries to which it was desirable to supply arms and equipment, and 
confirmed Switzerland’s position in the fourth most important category 
from a military perspective, and in the first category with regard to 
economic importance.! Interestingly, although Sweden was on paper of 
similar if not of higher importance, it received a different treatment. In 
line with the American position to pull the Scandinavians into a closer 
military association with the West, officials in the FO were in favour of 
increasing the political pressure on the Swedes. Whitehall thus reviewed 
Sweden’s place in British supply priorities, and in late May 1948, the weap- 
ons deliveries to Sweden were temporarily suspended. But soon thereafter, 
this measure was cancelled because Bevin preferred a pragmatic and less 
menacing approach based on persuasion rather than coercion. 

The British arms export policy towards Switzerland stood in stark con- 
trast to the American one. Even though Washington had agreed to the 
delivery of Mustang aircraft, it was not yet willing to deliver modern weap- 
onry. In August 1948, the State-Army-Navy-Air Coordinating Committee! 
listed Switzerland in the category of countries without priority in military 
aid.! In sum, while the US saw no interest in supplying Switzerland with 
modern weaponry, Britain strongly favoured equipping the Swiss Armed 
Forces for mainly economic reasons. And Switzerland desired additional 
jet aircraft until its own would be ready. 


4.2. INDEPENDENCE? 


In the aim of a more autonomous armaments policy, the decision-makers 
in the Federal Military Department agreed that the next step before the 
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production of a Swiss jet aircraft would be to manufacture a Vampire 
series under licence. One can question, however, whether the Swiss 
decided to manufacture the entire aircraft, with the jet engine, or only the 
less technologically demanding airframe? This question is important, for 
if they were only willing or able to produce the airframe, they became only 
a little more independent from foreign supplies. 

In mid-February 1948, the Defence Minister and the Head of the 
Military Technical Service presented the National Council’s Military Com- 
mission with the idea of manufacturing a Vampire series under licence. 
Kobelt explained that additional Vampires were necessary because the 
Mustangs were not sufficient and a modern Swiss aircraft was not yet 
ready. While some national councillors questioned the viability of a 
Swiss aircraft industry, no one seemed to oppose the Vampire licence.!” 
Two weeks later, Kobelt and his subordinates argued to the same commis- 
sion that the licence manufacture was a first step towards independence 
from foreign supplies, because Switzerland could not eternally count on 
Britain’s willingness to deliver finished aircraft — especially in times of cri- 
sis. In light of this argument, it is rather surprising that the licence was 
only intended for the airframe, and not for the engine. This was justified 
on the grounds that the establishment of a production plant for only 100 
engines would be too costly and too lengthy, the bottleneck in Britain's 
airframe production capacity appeared to be more important than that 
for engines, the manufacture of the airframes was considered sufficient to 
keep the Swiss aircraft industry alive, and finally, the purchase of engines 
in Britain would entail commercial advantages. On these grounds, the 
Commission agreed.!8 

Thereafter, things were not moving swiftly enough for the Head of 
the Swiss Air Force. On 12 April, he impatiently argued to the Chief of the 
General Staff that the licence could already be bought before the political 
decision in favour of a Vampire series would have been taken. Rihner, 
who feared the deteriorating international situation, observed that this 
measure was necessary for a timely replacement of the Swiss Air Force's 
obsolete aircraft. In support of his request, he mentioned the aircraft pro- 
curement policy of the other traditional European neutral: Sweden had 
not only bought a series of finished Vampires, but had already started to 
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produce Goblin engines under licence, while it continued to buy the 
airframes.!9 

The Head of the Swiss Air Force probably had the Swedish case in mind, 
as he enquired only two days later about the feasibility of also producing 
the engine under licence. Against the background of the communist coup 
in Czechoslovakia,?° Rihner argued that if this was possible, Switzerland 
would not be dependent on British deliveries anymore, could produce its 
own spare parts, and would learn important lessons for the development 
of its own jet aircraft.?! In response, the Head of the Military Technical 
Service argued that the production of jet engines would delay the deliv- 
ery by ten months, and no Swiss company could make an offer for it.?? 
The Director of the Military Airfields, Walter Burkhard, argued that 
the machine industry had more interesting orders, Switzerland lacked the 
engineers with the necessary experience, and even if feasible, it would 
further delay the delivery. Finally, he underlined that a comparison with 
Sweden was not appropriate because it had an existing and important 
aero-engine factory.?? After receiving these arguments, the Head of the 
Swiss Air Force did not make any further enquiries. 

In a meeting on 7 May between the Chief of the General Staff, the 
Military Technical Service, and the Swiss Air Force, the findings were par- 
adoxical. While they agreed that a modern indigenous aircraft would not 
be ready for years to come and the procurement of aircraft abroad was 
dependent on the international situation, they opted only for a partial 
licence.?* On 16 June 1948, Kobelt made the request to the Federal Council 
that another series of Vampires was to be purchased, with the airframe 
produced in Switzerland under licence, and the engine to be bought 
abroad. He argued that an earlier delivery of aircraft to the troops would 
become possible through a licence, because de Havilland was overloaded 
with orders. Yet, he did not justify the choice of a partial licence.?® 

If in a crisis period airframes might not be delivered, why did the mili- 
tary establishment believe there was a greater chance of receiving the 
more complex jet engines? The Finance Minister detected this problem, 
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and criticised that the argument for independence became null and void 
through a partial licence, underlining that the only remaining reason for 
this was to speed up delivery dates. Favouring the purchase of finished 
aircraft, he complained about the higher cost resulting from the manufac- 
ture of airframes in Switzerland.?® 

Even though von Wattenwyl first reacted by also suggesting the pur- 
chase of the engine licence,?’ he continued to defend the partial licence. 
Writing to de Montmollin, he argued that independence was not immedi- 
ately achievable, and a step-by-step approach was necessary. The licence 
manufacture of the airframes together with the shorter delivery times for 
engines would help in speeding up the production of Swiss Air Force 
equipment.?® Rihner stressed that not only the immediate purchase of a 
licence, but also a later purchase of aircraft abroad would be necessary to 
maintain the air force’s strength.?? He took 500 aeroplanes as a basis, even 
though the National Defence Commission intended to level down the air 
force’s strength in light of budget constraints.3° The Chief of the General 
Staff forwarded Rihner’s and von Wattenwyl’s statements to Kobelt, and 
added that the engine licence would be the next step, and there was an 
urgent need for new aircraft even if the Swiss Air Force’s strength would be 
reduced to 300.3! These arguments were summed up by Kobelt in his reply 
to Nobs.®? The Finance Minister nevertheless remained worried about the 
cost of the air force’s continuous re-equipment with new aircraft.33 

Yet it became increasingly urgent to purchase the Vampire licence. The 
Swiss delegates to the Society of British Aircraft Constructors Flying 
Display and Exhibition in Farnborough (7-9 September) called on Berne 
to prepare the manufacture of aircraft under licence. They had been 
informed by British aircraft companies and the MoS that it would be very 
difficult to buy finished aircraft during the next years — even for 
“expensive” money — because the production capacity was predomi- 
nantly reserved for Britain’s own rearmament.?* The findings of another 
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delegation were similar. De Havilland warned the Swiss that if they would 
start too late with the production of airframes, the corresponding engine 
supplies could be endangered. Moreover, Director Burke believed that the 
manufacture of the engines under licence in Switzerland was unrealistic. 
Finally, the purchase of finished aircraft was no longer an option, because 
de Havilland was working for the RAF’s rearmament effort, had to fulfil 
large orders for the Benelux countries, and additional orders from Canada, 
Sweden, Norway, India and Venezuela were about to materialise. The del- 
egation therefore argued that the licence for the airframe had to be 
acquired as soon as possible.?° In addition, the Head of the Swiss Air Force 
saw the possibility of war looming on the horizon, and stressed to the 
Defence Minister that in times of crisis or war, there would be no aircraft 
deliveries from abroad because other countries would obviously prefer to 
equip their own air forces.6 

Confronted with these alarming reports and requests, on 6 October, 
Kobelt ordered the Military Technical Service to start preliminary negoti- 
ations with de Havilland for both the airframe and the jet licence.” Finally, 
at the Federal Council’s meeting on 19 October, the Defence Minister sub- 
mitted three variants for the acquisition of a further series of Vampires to 
his colleagues: 1. Manufacture of the whole aircraft under licence; 
2. Production of airframes under licence and purchase of the engines; 
3. Purchase of the entire aircraft. They finally opted for the second option, 
which had been favoured by the Federal Military Department in the first 
place.38 It is unclear exactly how this decision came about. Yet there 
certainly were strong military and economic reasons. From a military per- 
spective, although there was a strong desire for independence, the 
establishment of a production plant for jet engines would have further 
delayed the delivery of aircraft. With the bottleneck mainly in the pro- 
duction of airframes, the partial licence could reduce the timeframe. On 
economic grounds, the production of jet engines for a Vampire series of 
100 was considered too expensive, but with a partial licence, the Swiss air- 
craft industry would nonetheless be satisfied. Finally, the purchase of 
engines in Britain would positively influence the Anglo-Swiss balance 
of payments, and thus entail economic benefits for Switzerland. 
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It is probable that the British Air Attaché in Berne was right by stating 
that solution number two was smart, because “(1) is impracticable because 
of time involved and (3) does not give support to native aircraft indus- 
try”.39 Thus, although in July 1947 the Commission for Military Aircraft 
Procurement’s members had acknowledged that the visits to Britain for 
the first Vampire deal had enabled them to study the research on the 
development and production of jet aircraft and jet engines,?° the Federal 
Council decided against the licence for the engine. Consequently, Swiss 
independence from abroad for aircraft supplies would only increase 
slightly. 


4.3. GOLD AND TOURISM 


The Federal Council had given in to the Federal Military Department's 
request and had determined the course for the purchase of another 
Vampire series, with the production of the airframes under licence in 
Switzerland and the import of finished jet engines from Britain. However, 
the deal with de Havilland was not yet sealed. The Federal Assembly had 
first to be convinced that this was the appropriate armament policy. 
Besides military reasons, did the Swiss politicians have economic incen- 
tives to approve the purchase of another Vampire series? On the British 
side, would the sale of aircraft have been beneficial to the balance of pay- 
ments problems with Switzerland? 

Immediately after the Federal Council's decision for the second 
Vampire variant, the Defence Minister ordered the Military Technical 
Service to draft a bill for a series of 100 aircraft.*! Nonetheless, there were 
political obstacles, of which the British Air Attaché in Berne was aware. 
On 26 October 1948, Smith stressed to London that the information about 
the Swiss intention to acquire another Vampire series was confidential, 
because “premature disclosure of the proposed purchase of these aircraft 
might seriously jeopardize the passing of the necessary credits”.*? The Air 
Attaché also wrote a memorandum on the future of Swiss aircraft 
purchases in the UK for the British Legation’s Commercial Counsellor. 
Regarding military aircraft, he was optimistic for the second Vampire 
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series. Yet he warned that the aircraft, which was under development in 
the UK and the US, were, because of their long take-off and landing dis- 
tances, not suitable for Switzerland’s alpine runways. Consequently, 
the Swiss would focus on the development of their own aircraft, which 
would better suit their conditions. Although this entailed that Berne would 
in the future no longer place orders for complete aircraft or airframes in 
Britain, Switzerland remained a good market for jet engines, for its indus- 
try was “not at the moment capable of building high efficiency gas-turbine 
aero-engines”.* 

With regard to the ongoing economic negotiations with Switzerland, 
the British Legation’s Commercial Counsellor, William Harpham, took a 
particular interest in Anglo-Swiss arms transfers. In the aim “to reduce the 
prospective gold loss by orders from the Swiss for aircraft and other equip- 
ment’, he forwarded the Air Attaché’s memorandum to the Treasury. He 
emphasised that the Air and Military Attachés could not show too much 
interest in the commercial aspects of arms transfers, because it would 
undermine their position if they were suspected of promoting British 
weapons sales. However, he suggested that Whitehall should use this 
information in its coming negotiations with the Swiss, who should be 
requested to provide a forecast of their future arms purchases. According 
to Harpham, this could also “stimulate the Swiss to make up their minds 
about certain potential orders rather more quickly than they are normally 
accustomed to do”.** Yet before the purchase of another series of Vampires 
could benefit Britain's balance of payments, the Federal Assembly had first 
to authorise it. 

On1 December 1948, the Chief of the General Staff, the Chief of Training, 
the Heads of the Swiss Air Force and the Military Technical Service, and the 
Director of the Federal Military Administration, Colonel-Brigadier 
Burgunder, met with the Defence Minister to discuss the aircraft bill. They 
agreed that the bill had to be prepared in two parts, one for public 
consumption, and a secret part, which mentioned sensitive information, 
for the Federal Assembly’s military commissions. Although they feared 
that the aircraft's high cost might deter the parliamentarians from accept- 
ing the bill, they nevertheless decided to include the cost of ammunition, 
and to mention that the limit of the military budget, which was of SFr. 400 
million, would be exceeded.*? On 22 December, Kobelt submitted this bill 
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to his fellow Federal Councillors with the request to discuss it in the meet- 
ing of the following day.*6 

On the Federal Finance Department’s request, however, the discussion 
was postponed. Nobs asked for additional time to comment on the draft 
bill. On 27 December, his report was forthcoming. He saw no need for a 
separate bill and advised the Federal Military Department to include the 
needed credits in the regular military budget, because the purchase of 
Vampires was intended to replace obsolete machines and was not linked 
to a change in defence strategy or an increase of the fleet. Yet the caveat 
was that he questioned the need for 400 to 500 aeroplanes if this entailed 
a military budget exceeding SFr. 400 million. Thus, he requested to with- 
draw the draft bill and to limit the Swiss Air Force to 300 aircraft. If the 
Federal Military Department would not agree with the above, he proposed 
as a second motion to complement the draft bill by a presentation of its 
full financial consequences.*” Confronted with the Finance Minister's 
motions, the Defence Minister decided to temporarily withdraw the draft 
bill.48 

Within the Federal Military Department, reactions to Nobs’ report were 
rather paradoxical. In early January 1949, the Head of the Military 
Technical Service argued that the National and State Councils would 
request a separate bill for a purchase of this size. Thus, he believed that if 
the Federal Finance Department’s advice would be followed, this would 
lead to a loss of precious time. Von Wattenwyl also refused to fix the Swiss 
Air Force's size, for it was unclear whether the technological develop- 
ments would continue to increase the combat strength of the fighter 
aircraft, or if there would be a return to light aircraft. In the former case, a 
smaller fleet could be envisaged, whereas in the latter case, a larger fleet 
would be necessary. Finally, in the belief that the second Vampire 
series would even be necessary with an air force of only 300 aircraft, he 
refused to buy the Federal Finance Department’s approval through guaran- 
tees on the future size of the Swiss Air Force.*9 Interestingly, the Chief ofthe 
General Staff, although he was against determining in advance the size of 
the air force, stated that 300 aircraft were — from a financial perspec- 
tive — the maximum. Moreover, he commended the idea of integrating the 
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purchase of new aircraft into the annual military budget.°® The Head 
of the Swiss Air Force took the middle ground. While he was revolted by 
the prospect of an air force of 300 aeroplanes, he did not oppose the idea 
of integrating the second Vampire series into the regular military 
budget.*! 

Kobelt followed de Montmollin’s advice, and on 10 January, he sub- 
mitted a draft report for the Federal Assembly's finance and military 
commissions on the Vampire purchase to the Federal Council for 
approval.°? Besides the military reasons and the desire to maintain the 
Swiss aircraft industry, the report contained a strong economic argument 
in favour of the aircraft order: “The procurement of engines in England is 
in the interest of our commerce with England, by making available cur- 
rency for tourism’.5? Most probably, this argument was decisive for the 
Federal Council's approval of the report the following day.5+ 

Already on 23 December 1948, the Swiss Delegate for Trade Agree- 
ments, Hans Schaffner, had argued in favour of the Vampire purchase, for 
he believed that it could be helpful in the upcoming economic negotia- 
tions with the British. In a note to Federal Councillor Rodolphe Rubattel, 
Head of the Federal Department of Public Economy, he had stated that it 
would be advantageous for Switzerland’s trade with Britain.5> Rubattel 
had agreed with these observations and had forwarded the note to 
Kobelt.5° The Anglo-Swiss economic negotiations of early 1949 showed 
that Schaffner had been right. The British made it clear that in view of 
Britain’s balance of payments position vis-a-vis Switzerland, they could 
not “continue to pay gold for tourism’. In the aim to help their tourist 
industry, the Swiss promised to increase Britain’s export earnings from 
Switzerland, and promised — among other things — “additional purchases 
of aircraft and other military equipment”.”” Berne endorsed this solution 
as well as Whitehall. In its meeting of 25 January, the Federal Council 
approved a report by the Federal Department of Public Economy, which 
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not only called for the purchase of the second Vampire series, but also for 
buying other military equipment from Britain as the main measure to pro- 
vide the British with money for tourism in Switzerland.5® 

Despite this strong economic argument, the finance and military 
commissions of the National and the State Councils did not approve the 
purchase of these aircraft under the normal military budget. As von 
Wattenwyl had foreseen, they feared for the Federal Assembly’s preroga- 
tives and refused to leave a business of this size to the annual military 
budget. Without discussing the military and economic reasons for or 
against this purchase, they requested a separate bill.59 As a result, the 
Federal Military Department was back where it had been in December 
1948, and in mid-February 1949, the Defence Minister again submitted a 
draft bill for the purchase of 100 Vampires to the Federal Council for 
approval. In his response to this request, the Finance Minister reiterated 
his secondary motion that the draft bill had to be complemented by a pre- 
sentation of its financial consequences.® This time, however, Nobs was 
not successful and the bill passed the Federal Council on 15 February 
1949.0? 

It is very likely that the tourism argument played a critical role in bring- 
ing this decision about. The Schweizer Hotel-Revue (Swiss Hotel Journal) 
saw the “Vampires’ in the service of the tourism industry”. Its article of late 
February noted that the purchase of aeroplanes gave the British the much- 
needed currency for their holidays in Switzerland, and thus “the interests 
of our national defence could be put [...] into the service of Swiss tour- 
ism”.63 Consequently, the mutual economic interests had brought this 
second major Anglo-Swiss arms transfer closer to fruition and, especially 
in the Swiss case, the support for the tourism industry had been helpful in 
gaining the Federal Council's approval. 
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Apparently, the desire to help the Swiss tourism industry had led the 
Federal Council to approve another Vampire series. It was likely that 
the aircraft bill would also pass the Federal Assembly for the same reason. 
Yet it seemed as if this second major Anglo-Swiss arms transfer could 
nevertheless be threatened. By early 1949, the British began to fear a 
strategically-motivated American intervention against their financially 
driven arms sales to Switzerland. 

Commenting on the Swiss declaration during the economic negotia- 
tions of mid-January 1949 to buy more weapons, Walmsley from the FO 
feared that the Americans could try to prevent additional arms sales 
to Switzerland. The US would criticise that “the British sell arms for hard 
currency to non-Western Union countries while [...] the Americans are 
giving arms to [the] Western Union’. Although he assumed that the 
Ministry of Defence (MoD) considered the sale of weapons to Switzerland 
strategically worthwile, he did not understand why. In particular, the Joint 
Planning Staff paper on Switzerland’s value to the Western Union was, 
according to him, “Jukewarm”.6* He thus concluded to let the negotiations 
with the Swiss move on as long as the US did not interfere, because “if we 
ask the US now they will no doubt issue a warning, whereas if we have 
already concluded a contract we shall be in a stronger position to resist US 
pressure”.6° 

On the British side, however, there had been no firm commitment to 
supply additional war material to Switzerland. The FO representative 
to the Joint War Production Staff’s Arms Working Party®® — which was 
composed of representatives from the MoD, all three armed services, the 
MoS, the Treasury and the FO, and had to decide on arms supplies — 
advised thatno such commitment should be forthcoming. Also in the case 
of the Goblin jet engines, which the Swiss would need to power the 
licence-built airframes of the second Vampire series, London could not 
promise their delivery. But despite these observations, he favoured the 
lucrative export of these engines to Switzerland from late 1950 on, when 
the British engine supply position was expected to improve.®’ The delivery 
of weapons to the Swiss was also strongly favoured by the Treasury, which 
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asked the Arms Working Party in mid-February “that everything possible 
should be done to facilitate the acceptance of Swiss orders for Defence 
equipment, as these orders will be a considerable factor in our balance of 
payments with the Swiss”. Accordingly, the Treasury furnished a list that 
included the engines for the second Vampire series.68 Thus, while Field- 
Marshal Montgomery advised the Swiss General Staff in the Bernese 
Oberland to buy tanks instead of jets,®° officials in Whitehall were looking 
forward to aircraft exports to Switzerland for financial reasons. 

The problem was, however, that the Swiss orders could interfere with 
the rearmament of the Western Union and the forthcoming Atlantic Pact, 
and therefore upset the Americans. On 19 February, two days before the 
beginning of another round of economic negotiations with the Swiss, 
the British tried to find a solution to this problem. Representatives 
from the FO, the Board of Trade, the MoS, the Treasury and the AM met at 
the MoD to discuss not only the delivery of jet engines, but suddenly, also 
that of the first Vampire series. The various ministries agreed on the com- 
promise to advise Bevin to authorise that the British delegation “may tell 
the Swiss that we have ‘every expectation’ that the armaments orders will 
be fulfilled”. Yet he should only do so if the Ministers of Defence and Supply 
were “reasonably satisfied that the supply position is such that we can 
a) meet the probable demands of members of the Western Union and sig- 
natories of the Atlantic Pact without interfering the Swiss order, and b) 
have a reasonable hope of persuading American public and Governmental 
opinion that we are doing a) above”. Regarding these two points, the inter- 
departmental meeting concluded that the deliveries to Switzerland did 
not — from a production point of view — conflict with a), but that they 
could have a negative impact on American opinion. 

Besides the fact that the Swiss orders did not collide with the needs of 
the Allies, the meeting produced three subsidiary arguments to justify 
them, if necessary, to the US. First, even though Switzerland was not a 
member of the Western Union, the strengthening of its defences was in 
the interest of the West. The strategic importance was not, however, to be 
overemphasised.”° Second, Britain owed Switzerland “a debt of gratitude’, 
as it had been thanks to Swiss (and Swedish) Vampire orders in 1947 that 
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de Havilland could set up a new production line, which allowed Britain’s 
emergency measures of 1948. Finally, arms exports to Switzerland were of 
the greatest importance to limit the loss of gold, because otherwise it 
would be impossible to receive certain essential goods in return. The note 
concluded that if an assurance for the delivery of war material would be 
given to the Swiss, it could not be retracted lightly, for they would count 
on the delivery of the engines to power their licence-built airframes.” 

The Foreign Secretary endorsed these recommendations, and on 
22 February, the British delegation in Berne was informed “that there is 
every expectation that [the] UK will be able to fulfil [the] current orders 
for Vampires and [the] proposed order for Goblins”.”? Yet it was exactly the 
successful conclusion of an Anglo-Swiss trade agreement - largely thanks 
to the foreseen arms transfers — which attracted American interest. In 
early March, after learning of the proposed sale of jet engines in a newspa- 
per article on the Anglo-Swiss trade agreement, the US Embassy enquired 
with the FO whether these engines were surplus to Western Union 
requirements.’? Thereupon, Walmsley decided to coordinate a response 
with the other interested departments.”4 

In agreement with the AM, the Board of Trade, the MoD, the MoS 
and the Treasury, the FO replied to the US Embassy that the promise to 
meet the Swiss engine orders had only been made “after a searching exam- 
ination of the possible needs of Western Union powers’, and “it was found 
that no conflict exists”. In addition, the delivery would not start until early 
1951, when the demand for this engine type would be lower following the 
introduction of newer types. Finally, the production of the Goblin in 
1950/51 and 1951/52 would be sufficient to cover RAF needs, the French 
requirements, the Swiss order for 150 engines, probable orders from vari- 
ous parts of the British Commonwealth and elsewhere, and spare engines 
to meet the requirements for the maintenance of the RAF and the French 
air force.”> For the time being, this argumentation was sufficient to repel 
the American ‘attack’.’6 
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Meanwhile in Switzerland, the promise of additional arms purchases in 
the trade agreement made it difficult to oppose the second Vampire series. 
In mid-March, the Defence Minister emphasised to the State Council’s 
Military Commission the economic importance of this arms transfer: “The 
order of another series of aircraft in England made the trade agreement 
negotiations with England tremendously easier. This order enables 
England to provide currencies for tourism in Switzerland”. Most probably, 
it was due to this argument that the commission unanimously decided in 
favour of another Vampire series.”” On 23 and 24 March, the National and 
State Councils voted in favour of 100 more Vampires, with imported 
engines from Britain, and the airframe produced under licence in 
Switzerland.’® As a consequence, the offer made by the Chief of Staff of 
the French Air Force, General Charles Léchéres, to buy Vampires produced 
under licence in France in exchange for Swiss weaponry, came too late and 
was never seriously considered.”9 

Yet, although this arms transfer seemed to satisfy all parties involved, 
its implementation was criticised by the Delegate for Job Creation, who 
acted on behalf of the Swiss aircraft company Flug- und Fahrzeugwerke 
Altenrhein.$° Otto Zipfel criticised that the final assembly of the aircraft 
was not supposed to take place in the private industry, but at the Federal 
Aircraft Factory.®! The Defence Minister was unhappy with this reproach. 
He replied that the partial licence solution had only been chosen to help 
the Swiss aircraft industry, which would be responsible for producing the 
airframe, and that the purchase of finished aircraft in the UK would not 
only have been cheaper, but also more favourable to Anglo-Swiss com- 
mercial relations.®? According to von Wattenwyl, the licence production 
was also a means to make up the technological delay and to train the Swiss 
aeronautical industry for the future production of an indigenous 
aircraft.53 
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In sum, the Federal Military Department had been able to find a com- 
promise for the second Vampire series, which took into account military 
prerogatives and the survival of the aircraft industry, and was finally 
favoured by the need to provide Britain with money to help the Swiss 
tourist industry. Whitehall, on the other hand, wanted to sell engines to 
Switzerland against all odds for predominantly financial reasons, and thus 
to limit the loss of gold. 


INTERMEDIATE CONCLUSION I 


The Second World War had changed the World, as well as the British 
and Swiss positions therein. Britain was on the verge of bankruptcy, and 
Switzerland was diplomatically isolated. In the immediate post-war 
period, both countries tried to adapt first to their new situation, and then 
to the emerging Cold War. In this undertaking, Berne and London dis- 
covered each other as partners in certain fields of mutual interest, or 
intervened on behalf of one another as a quid pro quo. 

Politically, the UK helped Switzerland find its way into the new interna- 
tional system, by favouring the establishment of Soviet-Swiss diplomatic 
relations, advocating the membership of neutrals into the UN, and help- 
ing Switzerland in its dealings with the US. Even though the Swiss had to 
some extent bought the British support through an important credit, 
London maintained a pragmatic approach towards neutrality, and could 
still see a role for this policy in a world which was not yet bipolar. Britain, 
which had decided to maintain its world role, found a useful political part- 
ner in Switzerland, which stuck to its neutrality. In cooperation with 
Scandinavian countries, the British and the Swiss cooperated in the OEEC 
to prevent the political integration of Western Europe. 

In the realm of economics, one could even speak of interdependence 
between Britain and Switzerland. The unbalanced balance of payments 
was to the disadvantage of both countries. The British had to compensate 
their debtor position through gold payments, and were not willing to 
increase or even maintain their quota for Swiss non-essentials and tour- 
ism. In order to enable the British to purchase their luxury goods and to 
spend their holidays in Switzerland, the Swiss, on the other hand, tried 
to provide Britain with additional money, whether in the form of credits 
or additional purchases. 

On a security level, Britain and Switzerland began after the war to lay 
the foundations for what would later turn into a silent security partner- 
ship, if not a special relationship. During his winter holidays in the Swiss 
Alps, Montgomery began to advise the Chief of the Swiss General Staff on 
defence issues. Although the Field-Marshal acted mainly in his Western 
Union function, both the Joint Planning Staff and the CoS saw it in a 
favourable light. Like Montgomery, they preferred a neutral Switzerland, 
which would cooperate in the event of war. Both wishes were fulfilled, for 
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the Swiss were not only convinced of their armed neutrality, but they also 
signalled that if they were attacked, they would be willing to cooperate. 
De Montmollin, who oversaw the adaptation of Swiss strategy to new 
conditions, was also happy to have the external view of the British Field- 
Marshal, the hero of Alamein. 

Yet, the Anglo-Swiss relationship between 1945 and 1949 was not spe- 
cial. As the analysis of the two Vampire deals illustrates, the cooperation 
and close relations between the two countries were motivated by 
punctual and rather selfish national interests. London viewed the strength- 
ening of Swiss defences as a beneficial side-effect of the arms transfers, 
but not as a strategic necessity. The selling of weapons to Switzerland was 
neither politically nor militarily motivated, but rather financially moti- 
vated. The British saw no need for a formal defence relationship with the 
Swiss, and preferred selling them weapons to having them as a member of 
the Western Union. Whitehall feared that if Switzerland integrated the 
Brussels Pact, it would become entitled to military aid, and Britain would 
suffer a loss in valuable hard currency earnings. In addition, the arms 
transfers had no direct impact on the political or military relations, or 
vice-versa. On the one hand, the British did not try to use the arms sales as 
a tool to align the Swiss with the West, and on the other hand, the bilateral 
meetings between military and political dignitaries had no direct impact 
on the arms transfers. 

Although Berne looked towards London for punctual diplomatic 
support and military advice, it was not searching for closer political or 
security relations. The Federal authorities turned to Britain for the mate- 
rial strengthening of their army, because there seemed to be no other 
choice: the German and French armaments industries were destroyed, the 
US refused to sell modern weapons, and the Swiss did not even consider 
the USSR as a potential source for military hardware. Yet, as the second 
case study has demonstrated particularly well, Anglo-Swiss economic 
relations were so interdependent and of major importance to both coun- 
tries, that they strongly favoured Swiss arms purchases in Britain. 
Consequently, although Switzerland and Britain had cordial political rela- 
tions, cooperated against the first signs of European political integration, 
and laid the foundations for an informal security partnership, the most 
intense relations were in the realm of economics. Britain needed Swiss 
money, and Switzerland desired British customers. 

British arms sales to Switzerland were thus financially motivated, and 
even though the Swiss were aware of the economic benefits, which their 
weapons purchases in Britain could entail, they bought the Vampires 
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mainly for military reasons. In early 1949, the British acknowledged that 
they owed the Swiss a debt of gratitude for their Vampire order of 1947, 
which had helped to maintain Britain’s war potential. But this was just 
another beneficial side-effect of arms sales to Switzerland. The prime rea- 
son for selling weapons to Switzerland was financial, i.e. the desire to 
rebalance the Anglo-Swiss balance of payments and to earn hard currency 
to refill the empty Treasury. Therefore, and in the larger design of captur- 
ing the European arms and aircraft market, London wanted to make the 
Swiss dependent on British weaponry. Yet, with the increasing interna- 
tional tension of the early Cold War, Whitehall became aware that the 
lucrative arms exports to Switzerland could be endangered in the event of 
a crisis or war. Equipping British and allied armed forces was strategically 
necessary, and was thus given priority over the predominantly financially 
motivated sale of weapons to Switzerland. Nevertheless, the British were 
so desperate to get Swiss francs — not least to sustain their global role — 
that they tried to accommodate arms exports to Switzerland with their 
own and Allies’ needs, as well as with Washington’s security outlook. 

With their experience from the Second World War in mind — a period 
where they were largely cut off from foreign arms supplies — the Swiss 
were aware of the danger that Britain might one day stop delivering weap- 
ons. Yet they had no other choice than to purchase weapons, or at least 
the technology thereof, in the UK. Firstly, Britain was the only coun- 
try with a highly advanced armaments industry that was willing to sell 
modern aircraft to neutral Switzerland. Second, even though the Swiss 
intended an autonomous armaments policy, they encountered important 
delays in the development of weapons, and thus had to search for modern 
aircraft abroad. Finally, because of Switzerland’s armed neutrality, the 
perception of the Red Army as the sole potential aggressor, and the change 
of strategy (which included the plateau in the defence perimeter), the 
Federal authorities simply believed that Switzerland had to rearm. As a 
result, while the UK mainly pursued its wealth, the Swiss purchased weap- 
ons mainly for regional security reasons. 

The important technological gap between Britain and Switzerland, 
especially in the field of jets and aeronautics, did not only favour arms, but 
also technology transfers. In the first Vampire deal, jet technology was 
materially transferred from the UK to Switzerland, because the Swiss 
believed that the renewal of their air force fleet was urgent. In the pur- 
chase of the second aircraft series, there was a partial design transfer. 
Despite the intention of producing a second Vampire series under licence 
with the aim of achieving a self-reliant armament policy, the Federal 
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Military Department finally opted for a partial licence, with the manufac- 
turing of the airframe in Switzerland and the importation of finished jet 
engines from Britain. The reasons for this settlement included the costs 
and time needed to set up a production plant for only 100 engines; the 
existence of a bottleneck in the British production of airframes but not 
engines; the commercial advantages of purchasing finished engines; the 
belief that the arrangement would be sufficient to keep the Swiss aircraft 
industry alive; the reduced time it would take to deliver aircraft to the 
troops; the fact that Switzerland did not possess an aero-engine indus- 
try comparable to that of Sweden; and that the major Swiss machine 
industry companies were reluctant to include the development of jet tech- 
nology in their business strategy. Consequently, the step-by-step approach 
won out, despite the fact that it endangered Switzerland's potential supply 
in times of crisis or war, as the country remained dependent on the deliv- 
ery of jet engines from Britain alone. In spite of Britain’s willingness to sell 
its jet technology in the form of licences and an arms transfer system 
allowing for important technology transfers, the Federal authorities lacked 
the political will to compensate for the absence of certain domestic fac- 
tors, such as an important aero-engine industry. Thus, the Swiss did not 
significantly increase their independence from foreign arms supplies. 

Switzerland’s quest for modern weaponry was strongly motivated by its 
armed neutrality. Yet it was through a reliance on British arms supplies 
that the Swiss demonstrated their Western preferences and risked to dis- 
credit their neutrality. After the war, the Swiss maintained their neutrality 
against all odds. In line with the corresponding policy of armed neutrality, 
they decided to rearm, if possible, with American or British weapons. 
Washington was, however, reluctant or unwilling to deliver modern 
aircraft to the Swiss, because of their dubious war record. London, by con- 
trast, approached Switzerland pragmatically with a desire to sell weapons 
for desperately needed currency, and even to establish a relationship of 
dependency. In this constellation, the Swiss became dependent on 
Britain — the leading Western European power - for the supply of jet air- 
craft, and thus showed their Western preferences. The Soviets did not 
overtly complain about the provenance of the weapons, but they were 
nevertheless disturbed by Switzerland’s rearmament, which they knew 
was directed against the Red Army.! 

Meanwhile, Britain respected Swiss neutrality, not for ideological rea- 
sons, but for strategic and economic ones. While the international system 
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and the two superpowers were hostile to neutrality, the UK favoured a 
pragmatic approach towards this policy. In their dealings with the Ameri- 
cans and the Soviets, the British continued to defend Swiss neutrality. 
Whitehall considered Switzerland’s neutrality an unshakeable reality, a 
strategic asset in the defence of Western Europe and, as mentioned above, 
a policy entailing arms purchases in Britain on a commercial basis. For 
London it did not matter whether an arms customer was neutral or not; all 
that seemed to be important was that it paid well and, if possible, in hard 
currency. It was thus to Britain’s advantage that the US approached the 
neutrals differently, and refused to become a competitor on the Swiss 
arms market. 

After the war, Britain was still a global power. Yet its international role 
was threatened by its weak, if not disastrous, financial foundations. The 
export of aircraft and related technology was largely dictated by a need to 
stabilise Britain’s economic situation. The financial motivations were so 
predominant that London did not even have the possibility to use weap- 
ons to gain political or strategic leverage over a country. Whitehall seemed 
to be as dependent on the Swiss franc as Berne was dependent on British 
weapons. In addition, foreign orders were also necessary to maintain the 
war potential of a great power. Washington, by contrast, feared that 
Britain undermined its military preparedness and diffused advanced mili- 
tary technology to potential enemies through the large-scale export of its 
state of the art aircraft.” Policymakers in Whitehall, however, saw them- 
selves in a competition for markets, if not a zero-sum game against the 
Americans. In the belief that British technology would ultimately remain 
supreme, they even permitted technology transfers beyond the Iron 
Curtain and attracted Washington’s ire — especially through the sale of jet 
engines to Stalin. Nevertheless, the British believed that they were fighting 
for their economic survival and great power role, remained convinced 
that the US used the security argument to favour its own commercial 
interests, and thus discounted American arguments calling for a restric- 
tive export policy.? For the moment, London maintained at least some 
freedom in its arms sales, and was able to fight off Washington’s interven- 
tion against its liberal export policy. Although British power was greatly 
diminished, the Swiss nonetheless perceived Britain as one of the Big 
Three, which was powerful enough to assist them, whether diplomatically 
or through aircraft deliveries. 
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STORMY HONEYMOON 1949-1953 


CHAPTER FIVE 


A DIVIDED AND UNSTABLE WORLD 


By 1949, Europe was a divided continent. Both the Soviet Union and the 
US - together with its Allies — held on to their respective parts of Germany. 
While the Americans had accepted the invitation to form a defensive bloc 
in Western Europe, the Soviets had set up an Eastern bloc of their own, 
mainly by the use of force. Yet this division did not bring peace, as none of 
the two sides could accept the status quo or any eventual gain by the 
opponent! 

In 1949 and 1950, the West experienced a series of setbacks. In early 
September 1949, the US discovered that the Soviets had successfully tested 
a nuclear weapon, and thus learned that their atomic monopoly was lost. 
A few weeks later, the communists under Mao Zedong’s leadership seized 
control of the Chinese mainland. Even though these events were not par- 
ticularly surprising to US officials, and did not endanger the basic strategy 
to contain the USSR, they nonetheless had major implications. Instead of 
developing specific responses, the White House decided to expand its 
Cold War policies. In early 1950, Truman authorised the building of a 
hydrogen bomb, and asked the National Security Council (NSC) to review 
US Cold War policy in light of the new developments. The resulting docu- 
ment, NSC-68, argued for fighting communism by every means, not only 
political and economic, but also military.2 The North Korean invasion of 
South Korea on 25 June 1950 ensured the implementation of NSC-68, 
which considered all interests equally vital and stressed that any further 
shift in the balance of power could be fatal to the US.3 Taking advantage of 
the Soviet boycott of the UN Security Council — to protest about the 
People’s Republic of China’s (PRC) exclusion from the UN - the Americans 
intervened together with their Allies in Korea under a UN mandate.* 
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The Korean War had its prelude in December 1949, when Mao arrived in 
Moscow to establish a relationship between the USSR and his PRC. On 14 
February 1950, the Sino-Soviet Treaty was signed — a great success for 
Soviet foreign policy. Simultaneously, Stalin’s strategies shifted from 
Europe to the Far East. He authorised Kim Il Sung to attack South Korea, 
because he saw a long and protracted war involving the US to the Soviet 
Union’s advantage. For the USSR would gain time to grow in strength; 
the US would be distracted from Europe; the third world war would be 
postponed and socialism in Europe could be consolidated; the Soviet geo- 
political position in the Far East would be advanced; and it would 
strengthen the USSR’s prestige as a revolutionary vanguard.> Despite 
humiliating military reversals, the US succeeded in keeping the Korean 
War limited, and accepted an indefinite stalemate in July 1953. According 
to John Gaddis, the decisive outcome of the war was that it set the prece- 
dent that there could be a protracted war between nations possessing 
atomic weapons without using them.® 

After the signing of NAT and, especially, with the loss of the nuclear 
monopoly, the US decided to rearm itself and Europe to counterbalance 
the Soviets’ superiority in ground forces. Washington feared that Stalin, 
emboldened by his successes, had unleashed the war in Korea to go on the 
offensive in Europe. With the aim of opposing the Russian forces in 
Europe, the US tripled military spending. While the European Allies 
counted on American assistance in their armament effort, they also greatly 
expanded their own defence budgets.’ This was especially because the 
American military aid under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program was 
granted in the expectation that the other NATO members would also 
make substantial efforts.® 

The rearming had to help prevent Western Europe from being overrun 
by the Red Army. In line with the forward defence strategy, the continent 
had to be defended on the ground as far east as possible. The problem was, 
however, that to make this strategy effective, Germany had to be included 
in some way in the Western defence scheme. While the US desired to inte- 
grate the Germans into NATO, the European Allies, especially the French, 
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feared a remilitarised Germany. To achieve the American objective while 
keeping the Germans under control, the French suggested the creation of 
an European army with German troops under the command of a suprana- 
tional authority, similar in structure to the Schuman Plan for a European 
Coal and Steel Community. But by the time the Korean armistice was 
signed and NATO’s former Supreme Allied Commander Europe (SACEUR), 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, had become the 34‘ President of the US, the 
intended European Defence Community (EDC) had still not become a 
reality. Fear from a Soviet reaction to the rearmament of Germany, dis- 
agreements between NATO Allies themselves and with Germany, and 
varying American support, had made it difficult to come to an agree- 
ment.? 

The strategic imperatives during this period of strong international ten- 
sions also expanded the Cold War’s economic front. In December 1947, 
the Truman administration decided to implement an embargo on East- 
West trade. In light ofthe Cold War and congressional pressure to prohibit 
exports of strategic value to the Soviet Union, this added an economic 
dimension to the containment strategy.!° From mid-1948 on, Washington 
tried to engage its European Allies in the strategic embargo. However, this 
was initially opposed by the Europeans, who desired to maintain their tra- 
ditional trading links with Eastern Europe for their economic recovery. To 
overcome their reluctance, the US moved to establish an ad hoc consulta- 
tive group of the OEEC members, which would review policy and share 
intelligence on exports and their end destination. This group was estab- 
lished in Paris in 1950, together with a Coordinating Committee (CoCom) 
to oversee day-to-day operations. In response to the establishment of the 
PRC and the Korean War, the US pressured its European Allies to increase 
their efforts in enforcing the trade embargo, tried to expand the list of 
embargoed goods, and took steps to enlarge CoCom’s membership to 
non-allied countries." 


5.1. SWITZERLAND: THE WESTERN NEUTRAL 


In a speech to the Conference of Swiss Ministers in 1952, Petitpierre 
summarized Switzerland’s position between East and West as follows: 
Switzerland was part of the Western world, which the communist world 
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aimed to destroy, and was thus threatened like any other European coun- 
try; the existence of the Western European countries, including 
Switzerland, depended on US economic and military power; and, because 
of the ideological nature of the conflict, it was hard to distinguish between 
political and moral neutrality. The Foreign Minister concluded that Switzer- 
land had a vital interest in an economically, politically and militarily 
organised Europe, backed by the US.” In the period under consideration, 
however, how far was Switzerland ready to participate in this reorganisa- 
tion of Europe, and to cooperate with the Western powers? 

In the wake of the European Congress of May 1948 in The Hague - 
under Churchills chairmanship - on 5 May 1949, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Sweden signed the Statutes of the Council of Europe in 
London. Despite the hosting of Churchill’s call for a United States of 
Europe in 1946, the Federal Council decided not to join the Council 
of Europe. It was feared that this organisation would try to establish a 
common European foreign and military policy, which ran contrary to 
Swiss neutrality.!3 Berne’s reaction to the announcement of the Schuman 
Plan in 1950 was less clear-cut. Switzerland did not have an important coal 
and steel industry, and was thus not interested in participating in this 
scheme. But as three quarters of its coal and steel imports came from the 
six participating countries, the Swiss could not ignore the process and had 
to keep a watchful eye on it. After the European Coal and Steel Community’s 
(ECSC) establishment in 1951, the Federal authorities were able to negoti- 
ate an agreement to ensure their coal and steel supplies.!* In its European 
policy, Berne clearly prioritised the OEEC, which had initiated the trade 
liberalisation process in Western Europe. 

The trade discriminations against countries with strong currencies, like 
Switzerland, were progressively eliminated. International payments, how- 
ever, remained an obstacle to further liberalisation. Despite domestic 
demand, some OEEC countries did not have the financial means to 
increase their imports from Switzerland. The Swiss, for their part, could 
not indefinitely grant credits to maintain their exports. Partially in the aim 
to resolve this dilemma, the European Payments Union (EPU) came into 
existence on 19 September 1950. This multilateral payments system, 
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which was composed by the OEEC countries, was also extended to the 
Commonwealth. It allowed for a de facto free convertibility between 
European currencies. Even though the Swiss political and economic lead- 
ers acknowledged the EPU’s importance, the process leading up to the 
Federal Assembly’s vote of October 1950 to join it was hesitant and contro- 
versial.!© However, once the members of the Payments Union had agreed 
to grant Switzerland — because of its financial strength — a special status, 
refusal to join would have been interpreted as a rejection of European 
solidarity, and would have been followed by discrimination against the 
Swiss franc. Interestingly, Berne was mainly preoccupied with the eco- 
nomic consequences of EPU-membership, and did not question whether 
it was in conflict with the status and policy of neutrality.” 

Yet, the militarization of American aid to Europe in the wake of the 
escalating Cold War preoccupied Swiss policymakers from a neutrality 
policy perspective. US military aid within NATO increasingly outweighed 
its economic aid in the framework of the OEEC. The ensuing discussions 
about the relationship between these two organisations — which tended 
towards increased collaboration — threatened to undermine Swiss neu- 
trality. But to Switzerland's luck, a stronger organisational association 
between the Atlantic Alliance and the OEEC failed to materialise, because 
of disagreements between NATO Allies, and opposition by the neutrals. By 
contrast, the American idea to coordinate Western European rearmament 
through the OEEC was more successful. As long as this did not happen in 
a formal setting, it was not opposed by Switzerland. The transfer of the 
NATO headquarters from London to Paris further improved the exchange 
between the two organisations. This step, which also aimed at improving 
the relations between the neutrals and the Atlantic powers, was welcomed 
by the Swiss. Moreover, NATO’s Financial and Economic Board, which 
dealt with the distribution of raw materials for the rearmament pro- 
gramme, was another important liaison between Switzerland and the 
Western alliance. 

Mantovani concludes that Switzerland was not against closer relations 
between NATO and the OEEC per se, but only if they risked discrediting 
Swiss neutrality. Berne was interested in the rearmament of Europe, 
desired a liaison with the Atlantic Alliance, and could not withdraw — 
because of its economic interests — from the OEEC. Nevertheless, it 
was mainly because of the neutrals and their lobbying that the two 
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organisations never merged. The Americans were willing to accept 
Switzerland’s ambivalence, which allowed for its informal inclusion in the 
Western European defence efforts.!8 When it came to economic warfare, 
however, they expected a stronger commitment. 

Washington feared that — despite the embargo - strategic material 
would continue to leak to Eastern Europe through the neutrals. Switzerland 
was first approached to participate in the strategic embargo in 1948, and 
then again in 1949. Against Berne’s refusal to restrict its trade with the 
Eastern bloc, the Americans tried to obtain concessions through raw 
material supplies, the threat of blacklisting companies which exported 
embargoed goods to the East, and continuous diplomatic pressure. 
Initially, this strategy achieved little success, because, as mentioned 
above, other OEEC states were also reluctant to join the embargo, and 
the US Legation in Berne preferred to keep the Swiss friendly through a 
moderate approach. Nevertheless, Switzerland gave in to an informal 
agreement on the end-use of American products, and took autonomous 
measures against the transit of strategic goods. 

With the Korean War, however, US pressure increased significantly, 
and led to the ‘Hotz-Linder-Agreement’ of 23 July 1951. Through this gen- 
tlemen’s agreement, named after Jean Hotz, Director of the Federal 
Department of Public Economy’s Trade Section, and Harold Linder, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, Switzerland 
agreed to take autonomous measures against the export of its own strate- 
gic goods beyond the Iron Curtain. Some days earlier, Sweden had made 
similar, albeit more, concessions. Washington had thus obtained the neu- 
trals’ informal participation in the strategic embargo against the Eastern 
bloc.!? Paradoxically, while the escalating Cold War provoked such a 
forceful intervention, it also led the US, and to a lesser extent the Soviet 
Union, to approach neutrality more pragmatically. 

By the early 1950s, Soviet leaders foresaw the political and strategic 
benefits which a neutralisation of Central Europe could offer. But a full 
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reappraisal of neutrality occurred in Moscow only after Stalin’s death.?° 
In addition, during the period of the Korean War, the Eastern bloc accused 
Switzerland of being in the Western camp and violating neutrality.?! 
The Truman administration, by contrast, became more receptive to 
Swedish neutrality,?? and began to re-evaluate Switzerland. The impetus 
came from the State Department, which expressed its position on 
Switzerland in a policy statement of 17 August 1950. Despite its neutrality, 
the Swiss Confederation was seen as an important factor in European eco- 
nomic recovery, a positive force in the maintenance of free democratic 
institutions in Europe, and a reliable defender of its territory against 
any aggressor. Consequently, Switzerland was “a deterrent to the expan- 
sion of Soviet influence in Western Europe and a strategic asset [...] within 
the frame of United States objectives”. The paper recommended the 
encouragement of increased Swiss economic cooperation, and “to enable 
Switzerland to maintain as strong a position of military neutrality as 
possible”. It was acknowledged that a direct attempt to modify Swiss neu- 
trality would be counterproductive, and recommended convincing Berne 
that fuller partnership with the Western powers was in its interest, and 
necessary to survive as a free and democratic nation. Even though neu- 
trality prevented Switzerland from becoming a NATO member, Swiss 
resistance in case of a Soviet attack was considered a positive and cal- 
culable factor in Western strategic planning. Accordingly, Switzerland’s 
military potential had to be strengthened through American weapons, but 
only on a commercial basis, and insofar as commitments to Allies would 
permit.?3 

Yet it took more than a year until this view became common policy in 
Washington. To improve Swiss access to American weapons, on 7 
November, the State Department transmitted to the NSC a draft state- 
ment on the US position towards Switzerland, which observed that “by 
virtue of its geographic position Switzerland is of strategic importance to 
the defense of Western Europe and therefore of security interest to the 
United States”. Moreover, the Swiss recognised the “USSR as the only 
potential aggressor in Europe’, and their concept of neutrality had become 
“less inflexible’, as their compliance in the strategic embargo illustrated. 
In addition, the Swiss Army was considered one of the strongest in 
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Western Europe, but it suffered from a lack of equipment. Therefore, the 
paper recommended making Switzerland eligible for reimbursable mili- 
tary assistance, as a quid pro quo for increased Swiss cooperation in the 
Western defence effort.24 By late November, the NSC Staff had prepared 
this draft for the council’s consideration as NSC-119, divided into a state- 
ment of policy and a study.?? 

Not everyone was convinced by these arguments. The Joint Strategic 
Survey Committee was more moved by the fact that Switzerland was not 
on the frontline of any future Soviet ground attack, that the country was 
“itself a strong natural bastion” and, besides, its neighbours were much 
more in need of US military assistance than it was. Switzerland was not of 
major importance in NATO defences, and there was little likelihood of the 
USSR attacking it. Moreover, the qualification of neutral Switzerland for 
military assistance could jeopardise American efforts to obtain mutual 
security guarantees from other non-allied states, and it could endanger 
the cooperation of Allies in return for military aid.?® 

Fortunately for the Swiss, Army Chief of Staff General Joseph Collins 
favoured the proposal. Irrespective of whether Switzerland was neutral 
or not, he argued, the arms transfers would “considerably augment the 
defense capabilities of the North Atlantic Treaty Area”. He considered 
the Swiss Army not only an “anchor for the defense of the Rhine’, but also 
a protection of a large part of “Italy’s northern frontier and the eastern 
frontier of France”. Therefore, Swiss neutrality had to be maintained 
through strength. Yet even if Switzerland qualified for military assistance, 
it would be subject to higher priorities, and as it was on a reimbursable 
basis, it would not divert funds. The Swiss would thus be unable to buy 
“new U.S. materiel within the next two or three years”, but they could 
immediately receive “World War II substandard items”. Finally, he empha- 
sised that the approval of NSC-ug “would facilitate Swiss production for 
the NAT countries’, and could for example expedite the delivery of 
Oerlikon-Bührle rockets.?7 
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Collins’ memorandum tipped the balance in favour of NSC-119, and on 
3 December, the JCS recommended it to the Secretary of Defense.28 Two 
days later, the NSC itself adopted it, and on 11 December, President Truman 
approved the Statement of Policy on Switzerland and declared it binding 
for all government agencies.?9 On 9 January 1952, the State Department 
informed the Swiss Minister in Washington that Switzerland had been 
declared eligible for reimbursable military aid under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act.3° There was, however, a caveat. As Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs James Bonbright rightly pointed 
out, Swiss requests remained subject to “prevailing shortages’, and “pos- 
sible higher priority demands’ from US Armed Forces and Allies. Moreover, 
he stressed that the new policy was not a quid pro quo for the Federal 
Council's recent approval of rocket sales to the US Air Force (USAF), for 
the process leading to Switzerland’s eligibility had already been initiated 
in autumn 1951.3! Interestingly, Swiss compliance with the strategic 
embargo and its arms deliveries were only arguments in favour of NSC-ug. 
But it was Switzerland’s strategic position in NATO’s continental defence 
and its clearly Western attitude against the background of the Korean War 
scare which made it eligible for US military assistance. 

Meanwhile, can one question whether NSC-ug was compatible with 
Swiss defence policy? In 1948, the Chief of the Swiss General Staff wrote a 
study on national defence policy, which the National Defence Commission 
approved the same year. De Montmollin argued therein that even though 
Switzerland could not prevail if attacked, it could delay the enemy’s 
advancement, whether until an allied country would come to help, or 
until the adversary would endure a defeat on the main battlefield. With 
regard to equipment, he admitted that Switzerland could not keep up with 
the great powers, and had thus to do without certain desirable weapons. 
But despite financial limitations, the acquisition of tanks was unavoid- 
able, because there could be no successful defensive action without this 
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weapon. The purchase of tanks also became more realistic, for the Federal 
Assembly had agreed to increase the defence budget after the Czecho- 
slovak Coup and the Berlin Crisis. In March 1950, another General Staff 
study clearly stated that tanks were necessary for anti-tank defence, and 
as a support weapon for attacks. These ideas became an integral part of 
the new defence doctrine Truppenordnung 51 (Troops Order 51), which the 
Federal Council endorsed on 26 December 1951.32 

The outbreak of the Korean War strengthened Swiss armed neutrality, 
by providing the Federal Military Department with large sums of money. 
In the wake of the war scare, the Federal Assembly authorized a military 
five-year plan at a cost of approximately SFr. 1.5 billion for the period 
between 1951 and 1955. The bulk of it - SFr. 1.12 billion — was for war mate- 
rial, of which SFr. 455 million were for tanks. Even the usually critical 
Labour Party was finally prepared to fully endorse the concept of armed 
neutrality.3 But despite initial fears, it was not believed that a third world 
war was imminent. In 1951, de Montmollin noted that the Korean War had 
not resulted in a new world war. Nonetheless, he still believed that the 
situation was abnormal, because of the West’s conventional inferiority. 
Consequently, Soviet aggression remained possible until at least spring 
1953, when the Americans would have built up sufficient conventional 
counterweight.34 

Another consequence of the Korean War was Switzerland’s participa- 
tion after the armistice in the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
and the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission for POWs and dis- 
placed persons. Although this allowed Switzerland to strengthen its 
international profile, the fact that it had been chosen - together with 
Sweden - by the Western side, seemingly discredited its neutrality on the 
Eastern side.*° In sum, Switzerland - like Sweden — was a Western neutral. 
For it was western in its trade orientation, contributed to and participated 
in economic warfare, and could be seen as an extension of NATO.36 
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5.2. GREAT BRITAIN: CLINGING TO GRANDEUR 


On the threshold of the 1950s, “Britain’s position was eased, not trans- 
formed”. At home, the threat posed by the Soviet Union was recognised, 
and this reduced criticism on defence spending. Abroad, US commit- 
ments to Europe allowed the reduction of British overstretch, especially 
by relieving London from the prime responsibility for European security. 
Despite a certain reliance on Washington, Whitehall believed that Britain 
could remain a great power.?” The FO saw Britain’s future in the consoli- 
dation of the West with the US as the most powerful force. Bevin and his 
advisers hoped to replace British dependence by Anglo-American inter- 
dependence over time, but the Third Force idea was rejected for good.?® 
Meanwhile, the international situation of the 1950s, especially the Korean 
War, endangered the British position. London tried to adapt its foreign 
and security policies to a changing world, while avoiding further loss of 
status and prestige. It sought to remain in control of events and to maxi- 
mize British power, in spite of shrinking economic and military means.?? 
Britain’s war-making potential was increasingly falling behind the two 
superpowers, as table 4 shows.*° 

The UK’s economic position at the time, however, should not be under- 
estimated. In 1951, British industrial production and exports were still as 
great as those of France and Germany combined. While the latter two 
countries, Italy and the Netherlands had large and persistent deficits, 


Table 4. Correlates of War Index for the United Kingdom, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 1945-1955 


1945 1950 1955 
USA 42.9 38.7 41.2 
USSR 25.5 37.6 39.4 
UK 17-5 14.1 12.2 
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Britain had balanced its current account by 1948.42 The devaluation of 
sterling in 1949 put the pound in a more realistic balance with the dollar, 
and thus enhanced Britain’s competitive position. By September 1949, the 
Americans abandoned the campaign to demolish the British trading bloc, 
and acquiesced in London’s position on the special role of the sterling 
area. Although this understanding allowed for a partially independent 
international economic role, Britain finally remained reliant on the US for 
maintaining international liquidity. London thus focused on the sterling 
area, and was exempted from Washington’s plan for an integrated Europe. 
Consequently, Britain approached Europe from a global perspective: the 
Commonwealth and sterling were prioritised, whereas the interest in 
European integration — seen as a framework for Franco-German rap- 
prochement - was limited.*? 

In 1949 and 1950, Britain participated in the OEEC’s trade liberalisation 
programme, which gave a new boost to intra-European trade. But in 
1950, the EPU was met with resistance, for it was feared that it would 
weaken the sterling area and further tie Britain to the continent. The 
Attlee Government finally agreed to join, but only because all sterling 
payments — whether from the UK or the rest of the sterling area — were 
included in the scheme. In addition, a country in deficit could settle part 
of the credit in gold and receive credit from the EPU on the other part.** 
While Whitehall could accept limited economic European integration, it 
was against supranational political or military institutions. 

In the Council of Europe, Britain continuously obstructed French 
attempts towards European political integration, and thus stimulated 
Paris to search for an alternative European concept without British par- 
ticipation. The result was the Schuman Plan, which did not require British 
membership, attracted the West Germans, and was favoured by the 
Americans. The ECSC became a reality without the UK, which did not 
wish to commit itself to the supranational principle or to a continuous 
integration process. Cooperation with the organisation’s members did not 
seem economically necessary, as British coal and steel production was still 
very high if compared to the Six. In 1954, Britain nevertheless concluded a 
consultative association treaty with the ECSC. Thereafter, British partici- 
pation in the EDC never was a realistic option. The CoS wanted to remain 
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in control of British forces, and dismissed the idea of a European Army as 
militarily ridiculous. When the Conservatives returned to power in 
1951, this policy remained unchanged, and Churchill, again Prime Minister, 
hoped for the EDC’s failure.*° Eden, again Foreign Secretary, however, 
believed that a European Army was the only way to secure German 
rearmament, and feared that Britain could be accused of sabotaging 
it. Therefore, he convinced the Cabinet to support the EDC without 
joining it.* 

The US accepted that the UK stayed out of the European integration 
process, but it looked to its closest ally for leading the Western European 
response to its economic containment strategy. When approached to do 
so in autumn 1948, the Attlee Government agreed, because it wanted to 
shape the embargo to reflect British security and trade interests. London 
understood the strategic importance of the embargo, but it feared for its 
traditional trade with Eastern Europe. It thus created its own list of embar- 
goed products — which was significantly smaller than the American list — 
and tried to obtain the OEEC’s support for it to improve the bargaining 
position vis-a-vis the US. In January 1949, the British call for a limited stra- 
tegic embargo provoked negative reactions among several OEEC states. 
Nevertheless, thanks to French support, most member states moved in 
principle towards a multilateral embargo. Yet they were unwilling to imi- 
tate Britain’s domestic controls on trade with Eastern Europe. Therefore, 
Washington decided to intervene itself, instead of relying on Britain. 

The US intervention led to the establishment of CoCom, and the gen- 
eral acceptance of the American list. Washington, however, also wanted 
to extend the embargo to a list of so-called dual-purpose items. Britain 
could not afford to curtail its trade with Eastern Europe to this extent, and 
thus led the European opposition to reach a compromise on the second 
list in November 1950. But with the military situation in Korea escalating, 
the Truman administration faced increasing pressure from Congress, 
which in 1951 culminated in the Battle Act. On the one hand, this law 
called for the withdrawal of aid to those European Allies, which did not 
comply with the US embargo policy. On the other hand, it was defused by 
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a clause whereby the President could allow a European country to export 
an embargoed item to the East without withdrawing aid, if major US secu- 
rity interests were at stake. Nevertheless, the Battle Act provoked tensions 
and resentments in Anglo-American relations, because they and the other 
CoCom states disagreed about the application of exceptions to the Battle 
Act. Finally, yet another Anglo-American compromise averted further 
transatlantic discord over East-West trade.*” 

Even in the traditional area of defence, the Special Relationship was not 
unproblematic. London aimed at a defence policy, which was geared 
towards its global interests, whereas Washington desired a stronger British 
commitment to the defence of Western Europe and the Korean Peninsula. 
Yet this added to Britain’s military overstretch, and constituted a danger- 
ous economic burden. After the loss of India, the UK tried to build up the 
Middle East as a sphere of British power and influence, while NATO strat- 
egy*® obliged it to shift its defence priorities towards Europe. Despite the 
expansion of its commitments there, the Attlee Government was still 
reluctant to give assurances to NATO partners.*9 Only in March 1950, 
with the War Office (WO) favouring a continental commitment and the 
need to encourage the French, the Defence Committee promised that in 
the event of war it would double its divisions in Germany.5° Meanwhile 
in Southeast Asia, Britain was since 1948 engaged in fighting an anti- 
insurgency war in Malaya to maintain its global interests. Consequently, 
with the outbreak of the Korean War, the UK had already engagements 
beyond its means. 

Although London did not consider the communist danger to be as 
monolithic as Washington did, and recognised the PRC in January 1950,°! 
it immediately supported the American-sponsored resolution to inter- 
vene in Korea. During the first months of the war, the British resisted 
American pressure to provide ground forces, arguing that there were 
other priorities in Asia and Europe. But for political motives, Attlee 
decided — against the recommendation of the CoS - to send an infantry 
brigade to Korea. He believed that this would improve Anglo-American 
consultation, whereas a refusal would have the opposite impact. 
Throughout the war, London attempted to moderate the bellicosity of 
Washington without offending it. Britain was certainly helpful in keeping 
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the conflict limited, but an escalation leading to a third world war was not 
in America’s interest either. Thus, for too little influence, the British 
tended to be too submissive. Nonetheless, the US rewarded the UK for its 
active participation in Korea with an increased contribution to the 
defence of Europe. The Americans increased their European forces 
between 1950 and 1953 from two to six divisions, and an expanded NATO 
received an integrated structure with an American commander at the 
top. However, Washington saw the strengthening of Western European 
defences in its own interest, and its support resulted in even more efforts 
by Britain.>? 

As a result of American pressure and promises in aid, the intention to 
prove its credentials as a close ally, the need to encourage the European 
Allies, and the urgency to repair its own military deficiencies, the Attlee 
Government approved a large rearmament programme on 18 December 
1950. The sum of £3,700 million, which the programme required over three 
years, had to be increased to £4,700 million in January 1951,53 mainly 
because the expected financial aid from the US was not forthcoming.°* 
This armament effort gave a boost to the already high post-war levels of 
arms production, and was a major emergency for Britain and its arms 
industry. Nevertheless, the implementation of the programme was facili- 
tated by the industry’s excess capacity.55 

Yet Washington was still not satisfied with these defence efforts, which 
caused a significant deficit in Britain's balance of payments, another dol- 
lar shortage, and thus endangered a fragile economic recovery. The fact 
that the Americans complained while they were withholding financial 
aid, coupled with Britain's economic problems, caused a political crisis in 
Attlee’s cabinet. This crisis precipitated the fall of the Labour Government, 
and created the appropriate political context for the incoming Tory 
Government to stand up to the US and reduce defence expenditure.*® 

In October 1951, the Conservatives agreed on the need to cut defence 
spending, and in December, the rearmament programme was reviewed 
and new priorities were set.5” Churchill and Eden were not, however, 
willing to reduce Britain’s role. While they acknowledged the economic 
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overstretch, they refused to withdraw from the major overseas commit- 
ments, because they feared that the Soviets would fill the vacuum. To 
maintain the status of a great power despite dwindling resources, they 
tried to convince friendly powers to share their burdens, and to establish 
a less costly defence strategy.°® In addition to economic arguments, 
Churchill believed that current British defence planning had to be 
reviewed, for it did not sufficiently take into account the value of nuclear 
weapons.°9 

The CoS reviewed British strategy in spring 1952. The result was the 
“Report on Defence Policy and Global Strategy’, which was submitted to 
the Cabinet's Defence Committee and finalised on 17 June 1952. The paper 
called for more burden-sharing in all three circles, and outlined the pos- 
sibility of reducing the defence budget through an increasing reliance on 
nuclear weapons. The Chiefs believed that in the event of war, Britain was 
likely to be the main target of a Soviet nuclear attack, and thus war had to 
be prevented through nuclear deterrence. Although they counted on 
the US for the bulk of the nuclear deterrent, they nevertheless argued 
that the UK should also take its share in the Western nuclear forces. 
Strategically, the British contribution was necessary to deal with Soviet 
nuclear forces, which would be pointed at Britain. From a political per- 
spective, a British nuclear capacity was seen as a means to influence 
American policy, and could eventually lead to joint US-British decision- 
making on the use of nuclear weapons. But despite increased efforts, 
Britain only became a nuclear power in October 1952, and already a month 
later, the American test of a thermonuclear device overshadowed this 
achievement. Finally, despite the idea to compensate the conventional 
weakness with tactical nuclear weapons, the CoS concluded that signifi- 
cant conventional forces remained necessary. As a result, there were no 
radical reductions in sight.6° 

The British were aware of their economic and military limitations. Yet 
both the Attlee and the Churchill Government wanted Britain to remain 
a power of the first rank, and thus tried to find ways and means to adapt 
to shrinking resources and an apparently dangerous environment. It 
was this clinging to grandeur, however, which prevented Whitehall from 
making drastic, but urgent reforms. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


ANGLO-SWISS RELATIONS 1949-1953 


6.1. DIFFERENT PERCEPTIONS BUT COMMON INTERESTS 


On 26 January 1948, Petitpierre received the British Conservative Duncan 
Sandys, who was in charge of the campaign for European unity of his 
father-in-law, Winston Churchill. After discussing Bevin’s plan for a 
Western Union, Petitpierre emphasised Switzerland’s neutrality. Sandys 
retorted that this was a policy of the past, which the Swiss put before their 
freedom and independence. He argued that neutrality did not prevent 
Berne from participating in the reconstruction and organisation of Europe, 
and invited Petitpierre to the European Congress in The Hague. The 
Foreign Minister replied evasively that the issue of participation first had 
to be discussed in the Federal Council.! 

Sandys’ reasoning was largely shared by the Labour Government. In 
late May 1949, the Swiss Minister in London, Henry de Torrente, reported 
to Petitpierre on the British view of neutrality in respect of the Council of 
Europe. He observed that while London did not “attack” Swiss neutrality 
and considered it with a “very kind scepticism’, there was a certain ten- 
dency to approach the problem “indirectly”. British policymakers gave 
him to understand that Switzerland’s neutrality was compatible with 
membership in the Council of Europe. Bevin himself had expressed his 
regret regarding Berne’s decision to stay away from the organisation.” 
The British desire for Swiss membership persisted. In November 1949, a 
foreign policy speech by Petitpierre in Solothurn, in which he addressed 
Switzerland’s attitude towards the Council of Europe, gave some hope. 
The British Legation erroneously interpreted it as an attempt “to educate 
Swiss opinion with a view to the ultimate participation of Switzerland 
in the Council’s activities as a full member”. It was believed that while 
Switzerland preferred to remain outside the UN, it was willing to “collabo- 
rate with the (at present) purely Western European organisation’? 
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Back in the FO, Walmsley concluded from this report that “Swiss policy 
has moved distinctly away from neutrality, no matter how firmly the Swiss 
protest that they are sticking to it”.4 Accordingly, before taking up his post 
as British Minister in Berne in early 1950, Patrick Scrivener was instructed 
to watch this “trend” and to make forecasts.5 

Following the instructions, in late January 1950, Scrivener enthusiasti- 
cally reported that Petitpierre had become President of the Swiss 
Confederation. He attributed to the Swiss Foreign Minister the eagerness 
and willingness to associate Switzerland more closely with Europe, 
whether through the OEEC or the Council of Europe. The FO was genu- 
inely interested in a closer association of Switzerland with the West. 
Although there is no evidence that the British pressured the Swiss to join 
the Council, there was at least the intention to do so. In May 1950, the FO’s 
Information Research Department’ informed the British Legation in 
Berne about an article in the Soviet Literaturnaya Gazeta entitled “The 
‘Neutral’ Hypocrites”. According to the Information Research Department, 
this article - which saw Swiss neutrality in the service of the Western 
“warmongers” — could be used in discussions with Berne to bring about 
cooperation on issues such as East-West trade. Yet this was to be done 
indirectly, for Britain’s “policy of ostentatiously respecting the Swiss desire 
for neutrality” should not be infringed. The Legation agreed, seeing in 
this documentation a valuable argument for high-level discussions with 
the Swiss on East-West trade, and the Council of Europe.? 

Meanwhile, Berne was not aware of such machinations and, more 
importantly, of Britain’s more ambiguous view of neutrality. In spring 
1950, the Swiss Minister in London reported that during recent years no 
other great power had had as much understanding for Switzerland’s neu- 
trality as Britain. On the one hand, London seemed to see the advantage of 
a neutral and economically healthy state within European countries in 
need for economic and military assistance. On the other hand, the two 
countries had a similarly careful position towards political questions such 
as a European customs union or a European federation. De Torrenté noted 
that Britain distinguished between Swiss and Swedish neutrality. The lat- 
ter was considered political, without sufficient stability. Therein he saw 
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the reason why the British did not pressure the Swiss on the question 
of the Council of Europe, whereas they had pressured the Swedes on vari- 
ous occasions.! With Herbert Morrison succeeding Bevin, the respect for 
neutrality in London seemed even to improve. 

In mid-April 1951, the Swiss Minister reported that in his first visit to the 
new Foreign Secretary, the latter told him that he fully understood Swiss 
neutrality, would never propose a military alliance, and hoped that 
Switzerland could remain outside a future conflict. Although Morrison 
had previously flirted with the Third Force concept, which apparently 
helped explain his stance on neutrality, de Torrenté was not convinced of 
his sincerity." Nonetheless, Morrison's declarations were to Petitpierre’s 
liking. The British position on neutrality did not seem to depend on 
party adherence. After the Tories had returned to power, Eden told the 
Swiss Minister in February 1952, that although officially he should ask 
Switzerland to join NATO, semi-officially he admitted to understanding 
its neutrality. 

Even though Berne looked to London for the understanding of its neu- 
trality, it became aware of Britain’s diminishing world role, especially with 
the unfolding of the Korean War. London knew of this development. In 
early January 1951, in a discussion with the British Minister, the Federal 
Political Department’s Secretary-General, Zehnder, expressed his con- 
cerns about the situation in Korea, and deplored “the fact that the UK had 
been so ‘éprouvé par la guerre’ that [it] was not the primary directing force 
in world politics”.!* 

Despite the varying perceptions both countries had of each other, and 
the disagreement on the Council of Europe, they continued to have 
common interests. The British and the Swiss, together with the Swedes, 
systematically undermined any attempt in the OEEC towards European 
political integration. Finally, this favoured the creation of the ECSC, 
through which the Six intended to emancipate themselves from the inter- 
governmental OEEC.'5 Even before Schuman had presented his plan, in 
December 1949, the FO warned the Swiss Minister about the danger of 
encirclement by an economic area, which could apply discriminatory 
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economic measures. The British wondered about Switzerland’s reaction 
in such a case, and whether it would join the area.!$ However, neither a 
discriminatory economic area nor Swiss participation therein materi- 
alised. Moreover, London’s negotiations with the ECSC - which had 
priority - allowed the Swiss to gain time and prepare themselves for their 
own negotiations with the Six.!” 

Despite intense Anglo-Swiss cooperation and mutual understanding in 
European affairs, the Swiss were confused by Britain’s Atlantic approach 
towards the OEEC. In spring 1950, London aimed at the transfer of the 
OEEC’s economic functions and organs to NATO. The reasons were mani- 
fold: US membership would counterbalance West Germany’s economic 
potential; it would enable Britain to maintain both its traditional overseas 
interests and an important role in continental affairs; and, most impor- 
tantly, it would thwart French efforts for European integration. In light of 
opposition from the neutrals, Whitehall argued that this would allow for 
their closer association with NATO.!8 Berne was, however, against institu- 
tionalised relations with the Atlantic organisation, and in early June, 
increasingly alarming signals emanated from London. After a discussion 
with Eric Berthoud, Assistant Under-Secretary at the FO and member 
of the British OEEC delegation, the Swiss Minister reported that the British 
were convinced that the demarcation between the OEEC and NATO was 
to disappear, because of common interests and almost similar member- 
ship. Furthermore, Berthoud argued that London was against the idea of 
a Third Force, and believed that a working relationship with the US 
and Canada was necessary to resolve many of the OEEC’s economic 
problems.!9 

The Swiss (and the Swedes) intervened in London to prevent the trans- 
fer of the OEEC’s economic prerogatives to NATO. This was the case in 
late November 1950, when de Torrenté accused Roger Makins, Deputy 
Under-Secretary of State at the FO, of British attempts to withdraw the 
OEEC’s competences in the distribution of raw materials. Makins ener- 
getically rejected such accusations, even though he believed that the 
OEEC, contrary to NATO, could not deal with certain problems that were 
related to raw materials.?° In the end, because of Berne’s and Stockholm’s 
efforts, combined with American doubts about the associability of the 
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neutrals and the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) with NATO, the 
British project petered out.?! 

After these failed attempts to integrate parts of the OEEC into NATO, 
Britain again became a defender of the former organisation. It was not, 
however, British empathy for the neutrals which had caused this change 
of attitude. Once London had realised that it could not prevent the French 
plans for European integration, the OEEC became the means to defend 
the principle of intergovernmental cooperation. Therefore, Swedish and 
Swiss OEEC membership was a useful argument against American 
attempts to foster a closer cooperation between NATO and the European 
organisation.” By spring 1952, Berne began to realise, albeit hesitantly, 
Whitehall’s policy shift.2 Simultaneously, the British Minister in Berne 
warned London against further NATO attempts to undermine Swiss 
neutrality. 

In December 1951, Frederick Millar, the UK Deputy on the North 
Atlantic Council, informed the FO and Scrivener about the American 
intention to discuss NATO assistance to the Swiss and Swedish rearma- 
ment programmes.?* An alarmed British Minister wrote to the FO that 
further attempts to bring the Swiss into a closer relationship with NATO 
could provoke the opposite reaction, and that it was advisable to 
comply with Berne’s desire for informal contacts. Moreover, assistance 
to Switzerland’s rearmament should only be forthcoming on a purely 
commercial basis.2° Fears of American pressure proved, however, to be 
unfounded. In spring 1952, Millar reported from NATO that even though 
the Americans had “approved a policy of action which it is hoped might 
lead Switzerland gradually to abandon its traditional neutrality” (NSC- 
119), they did not intend to pressure the Swiss.?6 

Once again, Britain had become - out of self-interest — the defender of 
Swiss neutrality. Nonetheless, Petitpierre remained suspicious about 
British intentions, and especially about Eden’s. In discussions with British 
OEEC representatives and Scrivener, he threatened that Switzerland 
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would withdraw from the OEEC if there was a collusion with NATO.” 
In addition, the Swiss Foreign Minister opposed Eden’s candidacy for 
President of the OEEC’s Council of Ministers. Not only did he fear a nega- 
tive impact for Swiss neutrality if the Council was to appoint at its head 
the Foreign Secretary of a great Western power, but he also believed that 
Eden was the wrong person - regardless of his function — because he was 
too politicised.?8 

While Berne was confused by Britain’s OEEC policy, London was irri- 
tated by Switzerland’s forbidden, but nonetheless pro-western arms 
exports. The ban on arms exports, which the Swiss Government had abol- 
ished in September 1945, had already been replaced in June 1946 with a 
general prohibition to export war material. Although this had been aimed 
at the internationally ostracised Spain, the ban had been of a general 
nature, because the Swiss had neither desired further problems with the 
international community, nor to offend Franco’s Spain. Although this rea- 
son had rapidly lost its validity, the Federal Council had only reformed 
Swiss arms export policy on 28 March 1949. Despite the maintenance of a 
general ban, the Military Technical Service, and in important cases the 
Federal Council, could authorise the fabrication and export of war mate- 
rial.29 Even before this relaxation of arms export policy, the Swiss had 
delivered weapons abroad. These exports of a minor scale, however, 
had only been to the benefit of Western countries, as in the case of 
Britain.?° This pattern persisted notwithstanding the new regulation. 
While more important arms exports to the West could be authorised, the 
Swiss participation in the strategic embargo prevented any deliveries of 
strategic material beyond the Iron Curtain.?! 

In late May 1950, there were rumours that the Swiss armaments indus- 
try and the Federal Military Department worked towards a less restrictive 
arms export policy. This prompted the FO to inform Scrivener about its 
position on Swiss weapons sales. On the one hand, it endorsed Berne’s 
argument that exports were necessary to maintain an armaments indus- 
try, which was capable to equip the Swiss Army.?? On the other hand, it 
was feared that “arms may go to undesirable destinations outside Europe, 
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such as the Middle East and South East Asia, and — more important - to 
countries behind the Iron Curtain”. Although the FO acknowledged that 
Swiss arms exports did hitherto not really cause problems, it was worried 
about a relaxation of export restrictions and wanted to keep exports to the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia at a minimum. Furthermore, it was feared 
“that persons so unscrupulous as Herr Bührle of Oerlikon’s” would not 
hesitate in delivering weapons to the East. Consequently, the British 
Minister was asked to intervene against any relaxation of arms export 
restrictions.?3 

On 6 June, Scrivener met with Zehnder, who assured him that the 
British had no need to be worried about exports to Eastern Europe, 
because “the Swiss Government were no more anxious than anyone else 
to arm Russia and her satellites; and no export licences for armaments to 
those destinations would be granted”. The British Minister was also prom- 
ised that no weapons would be exported to the Far East, neither to Mao 
Zedong nor to Bao Dai. The Swiss official said, however, that the export of 
weapons to the Middle East, India and Pakistan would be relaxed. 
Thereupon, the British Minister concluded that the FO did not have 
to worry about Swiss arms exports to the East, and that arms sales “in rea- 
sonable amounts” to the Middle East, India and Pakistan could not be 
questioned, as Britain had been supplying these countries for some time. 
He nonetheless suggested that Berne and London should establish a con- 
fidential information exchange on their arms exports.34 

The FO was, however, still not entirely satisfied. It feared that if regula- 
tions were relaxed, the Swiss would have difficulties in identifying the real 
destination of their arms exports. According to Young from the FO, the 
Swiss had to be informed about this risk. Yet he did not believe that an 
Anglo-Swiss information exchange scheme on arms exports was neces- 
sary,?> and the Minister of Defence agreed with him.?® In Berne, Scrivener 
did not fear a sudden increase in the clandestine arms traffic to Eastern 
Europe. Therefore, and in light of Zehnder’s categorical assurance that 
this would not be the case, he argued against a renewed approach, and 
promised to observe Swiss arms exports, and to intervene if necessary.” 
Back in London, the FO could live with this solution.?8 
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Already months before the Neguib-Nasser coup of July 1952, Britain was 
worried about Swiss arms exports to Egypt. On 28 December 1951, Scrivener 
intervened in Berne against the export of war material to Egypt. Zehnder 
informed him that the Federal authorities would not authorise new 
orders, but that they would allow the fulfilment of old ones.3? Just days 
before the coup, on 17 July 1952, the British Minister - in light of continued 
Swiss arms exports to Egypt — intervened again. This time, Petitpierre 
himself told him that these deliveries were still part of the old orders.*° 
After the fall of King Farouk, the Federal authorities prohibited new arms 
exports to Egypt, and fixed quotas for orders, which had already been 
authorised. Although the Swiss Foreign Minister refused to admit that this 
policy was the result of a British intervention, in light of the above, one 
can agree with Federal Councillor Philipp Etter, who stressed that this was 
the case.#! 

British intervention was not, however, always necessary. In the case of 
the recognition of China, the two countries’ policies converged anyway. In 
December 1949, the British Legation’s Tull informed Zehnder about the 
British intention to recognise the PRC, and the desire to have an “ava- 
lanche” of countries following suit. With the Federal Council’s decision to 
recognise the new Chinese regime already taken, the Federal Political 
Department’s representative replied that Switzerland would be among 
the countries to recognise the PRC in January 1950.4? Despite multiple 
interventions from the US, the Swiss Confederation — in line with the 
maxim of universality — was among the first countries to recognise com- 
munist China.*3 But Scrivener was mistaken to conclude that this was due 
to the British intervention of December 1949, for the Swiss decision had 
already been made at the time.** 

In addition to common policies, Britain and Switzerland — although not 
with equal success — relied on one another to represent their interests. 
During the Korean War scare, the Swiss looked across the English Channel 
for their financial security. The Swiss National Bank intended to set up, 
in cooperation with the Bank of England, a special delegation in the UK in 
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the event of war.*5 Although Whitehall could not enter into any precise 
commitment, it intended “to facilitate the effective functioning of the 
Delegation to the maximum extent predictable”.46 Meanwhile, however, 
Britain was less accommodating to Berne’s request to guarantee its ship- 
ping supplies in time of war. London was neither willing to give individual 
guarantees, nor to defend the Swiss case in the Atlantic Council.4” 
The Swiss, by contrast, were more amenable to Whitehall’s requests. As the 
situation in Iran became increasingly alarming, Britain turned to 
Switzerland to represent its interests in Tehran. Berne readily complied, 
and became the UK’s protecting power in Mosaddegh’s Iran.*8 

Although both countries sometimes had a wishful perception of 
each other, their policies mostly converged and, if not, reciprocal diplo- 
matic interventions were often sufficient to bring about the necessary 
adjustments. 


6.2. CONTINUOUS ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENTS 


Despite Switzerland’s promises to purchase more war material from 
Britain, Anglo-Swiss economic relations remained problematic. This 
clearly came to the fore during the bilateral economic negotiations, which 
took place in London between 24 January and 3 February 1949. The Swiss 
delegation encountered resistant British negotiating partners, who had 
been instructed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who championed British austerity. Although the Swiss Delegate for 
Commercial Agreements, Schaffner, called on Cripps himself, the British 
position remained firm. The problem was that a balanced budget in trade 
and invisibles between Switzerland and the sterling area was impossi- 
ble, and that Britain was responsible for covering the deficit through gold 
deliveries. Claiming the OEEC’s agreement to avoid intra-European 
gold transfers, London was only willing to pay in gold for its urgent needs. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer also held the view that Switzerland, as 
the richest country in Europe, had to make sacrifices. Consequently, as the 
British foresaw gold payments for invisibles during the budget year 
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1949/50, they were unwilling to use gold to cover non-essentials and tour- 
ism. Meanwhile, it became increasingly difficult for Switzerland to export 
non-essentials to the rest of the sterling area, because London had 
instructed the sterling countries to purchase only high essentials. Schaff- 
ner complained that while “Britain had no understanding at all for Swiss 
problems’, it requested an important quantity of rare high essentials for its 
own needs. 

Only important Swiss concessions could induce Britain to allow for a 
limited extent of tourism and export of non-essentials. Among the conces- 
sions, such as an open door policy for British goods, there also figured 
increased imports from the sterling area. The foreseen purchase of a sec- 
ond Vampire series had a prominent place therein. British cooperation 
was, however, unsatisfactory for the Swiss delegation, which refused to 
make additional concessions. In light of this deadlock, the negotiations 
were interrupted. Nonetheless, Schaffner warned Federal Councillor 
Rubattel, Head of the Federal Department of Public Economy, that the 
failure to reach an agreement would lead to a stop of British tourism and 
export of non-essentials to the sterling area.*? 

Finally, to safeguard the Swiss tourist and luxury industries, the Federal 
authorities gave in, and on 25 February 1949, the basic monetary agree- 
ment of 1946 was prolonged for another year. Switzerland promised not to 
claim the credit of 1946, and a SFr. 60 million increase in imports from the 
sterling area. In exchange, Britain agreed to cover part of the balance of 
payments deficit in gold. The budget foresaw Swiss exports to the sterling 
area of SFr. 380 million — of which SFr. 180 million were for Britain itself — 
and SFr. 80 million were calculated for Anglo-Swiss tourism traffic.5° 
In the aim to increase the imports from the sterling area, the Trade Section 
approached various federal departments, among which figured most 
prominently the Federal Military Department. 

After lengthy discussions, the Military Technical Service and the Trade 
Section agreed on additional arms purchases from Britain in the amount 
of SFr. 15-20 million. Besides the second Vampire series, this sum also 
included artillery tractors from Vickers for SFr. 10 million, of which a third 
would have to be paid during the ongoing budget year. Confronted with 
the Artillery Commission’s indecision on this purchase, in mid-May 
1949, the Trade Section urged Defence Minister Kobelt to use his influence 
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to bring about a decision in favour of the tractor. It feared that if the Swiss 
would not make the promised additional imports, the British would 
reduce the allocated amount for non-essentials and invisibles.*! In August, 
however, it became clear that neither the Military Technical Service nor 
the Artillery Commission favoured the purchase of these tractors, which 
both considered inadequate.5? 

This prompted a personal intervention by Rubattel. Although in his let- 
ter to Kobelt he did not question the military reasons for this decision, he 
stressed the matter’s commercial aspects: while there were no compensat- 
ing imports in sight, the discussions with London to review the fulfilment 
of the agreement were imminent. Moreover, the British became increas- 
ingly nervous, because - due to decreasing Swiss imports from the sterling 
area — their gold payments were beyond budget. If in addition to this 
already strained situation, Switzerland’s promise for additional imports 
could be questioned, Rubattel feared the worst - not only for the export of 
non-essentials, but also for the coming winter season. Therefore, he urged 
Kobelt to revise the decision on the artillery tractors.°® The Head of the 
Federal Military Department was not willing to question his subordinates’ 
decision, but he asked the Chief of the General Staff to enquire about 
other potential military purchases in the UK.’* But according to de 
Montmollin, the only potential order was a limited amount of tanks for 
test purposes, which could not be guaranteed.® In his reply to Rubattel, 
Kobelt argued that despite the re-evaluation of the artillery tractor (which 
was a lie), the conclusion remained the same.°® The Federal Department 
of Public Economy continued, however, to advocate additional imports 
from Britain, and this would have an impact on Switzerland’s interest in 
British tanks. 

Meanwhile, the additional imports lost their urgency, as the devalua- 
tion of pound sterling shifted priorities. In September 1949, under the 
pressure of an exchange crisis, the pound was devalued by thirty percent, 
from SFr. 17.35 to 12.24 for one pound. The whole sterling area, except 
Pakistan, followed London's example. As the monetary agreement of 1946 
did not contain an exchange rate security clause for the credit, Switzerland 
lost SFr. 76 million. Furthermore, in only a few days, Swiss pound sterling 
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assets shrank from 15 to 7.5 million.5” Unsurprisingly, the financial loss 
Switzerland had endured was discussed between 24 and 27 October 1949, 
when a British economic delegation stayed in Berne. The Swiss request to 
cover the SFr. 76 million was, however, rejected. 

Confronted with this refusal, Rubattel argued in a letter to Nobs, Head 
of the Federal Finance Department, that Switzerland had to bear the 
consequences of the situation before the conclusion of the monetary 
agreement of 1946. In the aim to secure Britain’s goodwill in the negotia- 
tions with the Americans about Nazi assets and the black list, the Federal 
authorities had agreed to an important credit without an exchange rate 
security clause.°® The Federal Council justified the financial loss to the 
Federal Assembly by stating that without devaluation London would have 
had to restrict its imports from Switzerland and Anglo-Swiss tourism traf- 
fic.59 This was, however, pure whitewashing. For the devaluation reduced 
Swiss exports to the UK and diminished the number of British tourists 
staying in Switzerland.®° Later, Rubattel admitted to the Federal Assembly 
that devaluation had adversely affected the hotel industry. In con- 
trast, the devaluation was to Britain’s advantage, because not only did it 
reduce the credit, but it also arrested the flow of gold from the UK to 
Switzerland.®? Yet this was not sufficient for the Treasury, which desired 
to stop the loss of gold completely. 

Accordingly, the economic negotiations in early 1950 to replace the 
expiring monetary agreement were difficult. Due to strong disagreements, 
the negotiations — which took place first in London (17-28 January) and 
then in Berne (13-21 February) — were interrupted twice. The Swiss asked 
for increased exports of non-essentials to the sterling area, an extension of 
the trade liberalisation in line with the OEEC, more money for tourism, an 
exchange rate guarantee for Swiss sterling accounts, and the reimburse- 
ment of the financial loss incurred through devaluation. The Swiss 
delegation offered in return to continue the open door policy for British 
goods and to prolong the monetary agreement of 1946 for another year. 
The British negotiating partners, who wanted to avoid further gold losses, 
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rejected these demands. It was only very slowly and through continuous 
consultations with their capitals that the delegations came to an agree- 
ment for the period between 1 March 1950 and 28 February 1951. In the 
trade sector, it foresaw Swiss exports for SFr. 353 million to the sterling 
area, of which SFr. 171.4 million were for the UK alone, and SFr. 95 million 
were for Britain’s needs of high essentials. In exchange, Switzerland 
continued the open door policy for British goods. With regard to British 
tourist traffic, the Swiss could secure an amount of SFr. 70.1 million for the 
period between 1 May 1950 and 30 April 1951, but they did not get an 
increase in the quota per tourist, which remained at SFr. 610. Financially, 
Britain promised to cover invisibles, which exceeded the budget, with 
gold, and the 1946 monetary agreement was prolonged for yet another 
year. Despite only limited British concessions concerning gold payments, 
the Federal Department of Public Economy was satisfied with the solu- 
tions for the export of non-essentials and tourism, and the Federal Council 
gave its agreement in mid-March 1950.64 

Contrary to expectations, the evolution of the balance of payments in 
1950 rendered gold deliveries unnecessary. The amount of SFr. 140 million, 
which Britain owed Switzerland in early April, shrank so much that in 
early November the Swiss owed Britain SFr. 57 million. This phenomenon 
was due to massive pound buying, because of the conflict in Korea and the 
expected revaluation of the pound. This year was, however, an exception, 
and thereafter the balance of payments was again in Switzerland’s 
favour.6° Aware that this situation was abnormal, and not yet convinced 
that Berne would join the EPU, the Board of Trade continued to argue in 
favour of the sale of war material to keep exports to Switzerland “at the 
highest possible level”.66 The Treasury, although it was very interested in 
the Swiss proposal to place substantial orders for military equipment in the 
UK, saw the matter in a different light: “in view of the policy of rearma- 
ment it may not be as easy for us to accommodate Swiss orders of this kind 
as it was in the past”, and “once Switzerland is in [the] EPU, whatever they 
spend on military equipments in the UK will not make the slightest differ- 
ence to the old balance on the No. 1 Account”.6” Berne was aware of the 
latter argument, and thus desired to pay for war material before joining 
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the EPU.®8 Meanwhile, as the former observation made clear, it was also 
questionable whether the Swiss would still get access to British weapons. 

Consequently, with regard to its balance of payments problems with 
Switzerland, Britain had a strong interest in Berne joining the EPU. In 
1949, the UK Delegation to the OEEC argued decidedly in favour of a solu- 
tion, which would enable the Swiss to join. In August 1949, the Head of the 
Delegation, Edmund Hall-Patch, reported to the FO: “We marshalled all 
the political, economic and financial arguments we could to persuade 
ECA [Economic Cooperation Administration] that it was desirable to find 
some means by which Switzerland could be brought in as an effective 
member of the Intra-European Payments Scheme”.®? Finally, with the 
entry of both countries into the EPU, the bilateral economic relationship 
entered into a new phase. The Anglo-Swiss economic talks in November 
1950 to review the agreement from March were the occasion to discuss the 
new situation. 

After Switzerland had joined the EPU in October, on 1 November, 
Britain extended the OEEC’s liberalised import quotas to Swiss merchan- 
dise. Yet London could still exclude non-essentials from the liberalisation 
scheme, as long as the overall quota was fulfilled. As the balance of pay- 
ments was not an urgent issue any more, the Swiss asked for an increase of 
the quota for their non-essentials. For protectionist reasons, however, the 
British refused. Due to its pledge to practice an open door policy for British 
goods in the ongoing agreement, Berne did not have any trade weapons at 
its disposal and had to accept this for the moment. Nonetheless, London 
informed the other sterling area countries that Switzerland could not any 
more be discriminated as a hard currency country, and abolished the limit 
on tourism travel. The quota per tourist, however, remained the same. 
Finally, the EPU and the fact that Britain had paid back the credit left 
Switzerland without its traditional credit weapon to increase the export of 
non-essentials. The Federal Department of Public Economy concluded 
that the only remaining trade weapon was the quota for the import of 
non-liberalised British goods.”° 

In the run-up to the economic negotiations to settle Anglo-Swiss eco- 
nomic relations in light of the upcoming expiration of the monetary 
agreement, the Federal Department of Public Economy warned the 
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Federal Council in January 1951 that the Swiss position was difficult. 
Tourism was not an issue anymore, because the British had raised the 
quota per tourist to Fr. 1220. Yet it remained crucial to increase the export 
of non-essentials.’! The negotiations, which had started on 23 January, 
finally led to an “agreed minute” on 12 February, which provided only for 
the commercial relations, and did not regulate financial issues. As the 
Swiss were not willing to accept the British proposal for an agreement that 
included membership in the Transferable Account Area, the monetary 
agreement was again prolonged.’? The Swiss could at least increase the 
quota for non-liberalised goods from SFr. 31.5 to SFr. 65 million. But they 
were unable to secure British promises for strongly desired raw 
materials.”3 

In 1951, the trade liberalisation in the framework of the EPU and 
the Western rearmament effort led to a significant increase of Swiss 
exports to the sterling area. Simultaneously, Britain’s balance of payments 
with the other EPU and dollar countries became increasingly alarming. 
The loss of hard currency to the dollar area and the gold transfers to the 
EPU forced the UK and the sterling area to impose drastic cost-cutting 
measures, especially in trade and tourism. The quota per tourist decreased 
to SFr. 305, and trade liberalisation dropped to 46 percent. Confronted 
with these British emergency measures for economic survival, Federal 
Councillor Rubattel had a grim outlook for the coming Anglo-Swiss eco- 
nomic negotiations in spring 1952.7* He was not mistaken. While Whitehall 
granted at least the same quotas for non-liberalised goods as in 1951, due to 
its precarious gold reserves, it was unwilling to make any concessions for 
tourism traffic, and maintained the reduction of the quota per tourist.” 

The British restrictions led to a decrease of the pound surplus held by 
Switzerland. Therefore, London agreed to increase the percentage of lib- 
eralised goods. During the Anglo-Swiss talks from 10 to 19 December 1952, 
the Swiss were able to secure guarantees and concessions for their non- 
essentials, because they were willing to grant an open door policy for 
British goods. The monetary agreement was again prolonged. This time, 
however, it was for as long as the EPU would compensate for credits in the 
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Anglo-Swiss balance of payments.’ The agreement of 19 December, which 
was to last for six months, was extended for the remainder of the year in 
June 1953, when Britain decided to increase the liberalisation of Swiss 
imports to 58.5 percent.’” 

In sum, between 1949 and 1953, while Britain tried to adapt to a 
changing world for its financial survival, Switzerland struggled to adapt 
Anglo-Swiss economic relations to its benefit. 


6.3. A TAMED BRITISH LION 


On the issue of East-West trade, Berne looked instinctively to London, 
which was readily available to discuss it. However, did Britain and 
Switzerland view the strategic embargo against the USSR in the same 
light, and what role did the British have in bringing the Swiss into compli- 
ance with CoCom? Otherwise, did Whitehall intervene on Berne’s behalf 
and, if not, did it lack the power to do so? 

On 22 December 1948, only one week after the American Minister in 
Berne, John Vincent, had brought up US embargo measures against the 
East, the Swiss Minister in London went to see the British Foreign 
Secretary. De Torrenté naively informed Bevin about the American 
approach, and observed that to curtail exports to the East would prejudice 
Switzerland’s export trade more generally. He indirectly asked for help by 
stating that the Swiss Government was “in some difficulty regarding the 
attitude they should adopt in the matter”. More directly, the Swiss Minister 
asked whether the US had made a similar approach to the British. Without 
giving any advice, Bevin replied that the American embargo measures 
were in the interest of Western security, and that while Whitehall was “not 
under any kind of pressure”, he intended to discuss the matter with the 
OEEC countries and the US.”8 

De Torrenté was unaware that Britain was supposed to lead the Western 
European response to the strategic embargo. Therefore, his approach 
did not result in Britain’s support, but in the FO’s interest to “pursue the 
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matter [of East-West trade] further with Switzerland”.”? But as the British 
called at the OEEC-meeting of 17 January 1949 for a limited strategic 
embargo, the Swiss, together with the Swedes, vociferously opposed any 
restrictions on trade with Eastern Europe.®° Also the British Minister's indi- 
vidual approach later that month met Berne’s refusal. Foreign Minister 
Petitpierre argued that Switzerland did not export any war material to the 
East, and he did not envisage participating in the strategic embargo.®! 

It was not until June that the British Minister again approached the 
Federal Political Department on the issue of East-West trade. While Snow 
asked for guarantees that the Vampires would not be re-exported, he also 
expressed London’s (and Washington’s) preoccupation that Switzerland 
was a transit platform for strategic goods.®? The Swiss willingly gave guar- 
antees for the Vampires, but they intended to respond evasively for as long 
as possible to queries on transit trade.83 Officials in Berne were suspicious 
of the British, to whom they attributed the desire to prevent the Swiss 
from monopolising Eastern European markets, while they themselves 
were obliged by the US to curtail their Eastern trade.8* Accordingly, the 
reply to the British Legation was evasive. The note insinuated that transit 
trade of strategic goods to the East was beyond the control of the Swiss 
Government, and mentioned the agreement by which Washington was 
informed on the final destination of American goods.® Yet, although 
Whitehall would have certainly desired a different response, by the end of 
1949, Berne’s refusal to collaborate more fully in strategic trade was only 
considered to be of “slight trouble”.86 

Moreover, in early 1950, encouraging signs were reaching London. On 
9 January, the British Minister informed the FO that the Swiss had pre- 
vented the transit of aircraft engines to Czechoslovakia. Scrivener rejoiced 
that “for the first time [...] the federal law on the export of arms has been 
interpreted to cover quasi-military material in transit”.$” Interestingly, 
the Swiss had acted out of self-interest, and not under Anglo-American 
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pressure. Scrivener was informed by Cuttat, Counsellor at the Federal 
Political Department, that “it was more important for Switzerland to pre- 
vent the Satellite war potential being increased’, than to protect the small 
economic interests in transit trade.88 In mid-March, after a renewed Swiss 
intervention — this time to prevent the transit of Czechoslovak munitions 
to French communists — Cuttat informed the British Legation’s Tull that 
his government would continue to prevent the export of arms from 
Switzerland and the transit of warlike material through its territory.®° 
Simultaneously, Tull informed London that the Swiss were beginning to 
cooperate “within the limits of their special position’, but that there was 
still a “considerable leakage of strategic materials through Switzerland to 
Iron Curtain countries’, because of ill-disposed Swiss and American 
businessmen.’ 

Despite this leakage, Whitehall interpreted the news coming from 
Berne positively. The FO’s European Recovery Department observed that 
although it was impossible to achieve complete Swiss cooperation in the 
strategic embargo, they were doing what they could “within the limits 
imposed by their traditional neutrality”.?! London thus advised its Lega- 
tion in Berne that no action was necessary at the moment, and decided to 
reduce the danger of transit trade itself by refusing to supply suspicious 
Swiss firms.?? Therefore, two months elapsed until the British Minister 
again approached the Federal Political Department in June on the transit 
and the re-exportation of strategic goods.?3 

With the outbreak of the Korean War, however, the British grew 
increasingly impatient with the Swiss, who continued to refuse to cooper- 
ate in the strategic embargo. Although in September the British Legation 
argued against more forceful measures to induce Berne to participate in 
the strategic embargo, it nonetheless called for “a frank exchange of views” 
with the Swiss on the issue of exports from or through Switzerland to the 
East.?* In October, Scrivener approached the Federal Political Department 
with the request to cooperate with CoCom as a member, or at least to 
collaborate with it, and to apply the international lists of embargoed 
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goods — which it had received from the Head of the Consultative Group, 
Hervé Alphand.?? 

Yet Zehnder disliked the OEEC’s involvement, and gave Scrivener to 
understand that the Swiss considered Alphand’s demarche invalid. 
Moreover, Zehnder underlined that Switzerland could not afford to lose 
the raw materials which it received from Eastern Europe in return for its 
exports. Despite these remarks, the British Minister remained convinced 
that Zehnder “himself will really look for some means of meeting us”.?6 
However, he was wrong, for according to the Swiss official, ifthe Americans 
and British desired to prevent the transit of strategic material through 
Switzerland, they would have to exert a better control on their own 
companies.” Consequently, the British demarche did not result in any 
concessions, and the discussions continued between the FO and the Swiss 
Legation in London. 

In late November, the Swiss met Britain’s demands on the issue 
of transit trade halfway, and agreed to inform Whitehall on the end use of 
strategic goods, which Britain exported to Switzerland. Meanwhile, the 
FO’s half-heartedly expressed hope for Swiss compliance with the interna- 
tional lists proved unrealized.?® According to de Torrenté, London was 
nonetheless satisfied with the modest measures on transit trade.?? Yet the 
British were not really content, but they feared that further insistence to 
bring Switzerland’s (and Sweden’s) exports into line with the interna- 
tional lists would rather have the opposite effect, namely that they would 
“retire into their shells’.!°° Interestingly, the British had previously not 
been interested in a system that would inform them on the end use of 
their strategic exports to Switzerland, for they feared that a decline in 
trade and further gold losses would be a logical consequence thereof. As 
Scrivener observed, however, thanks to Swiss EPU-membership this was 
not an issue any more.!°! 

Despite fears that insisting on Swiss participation in the strategic 
embargo could have the opposite effect, the British, together with the 
French, participated in the American-led trilateral approach to the Federal 
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Political Department on 8 January 1951 to comply with the international 
lists.102 But London’s position was not as firm as Washington's. While the 
latter did not have any sympathy for Switzerland’s special position, the 
former did. Although the British desired Swiss cooperation, they had 
not yet envisaged economic threats or measures.!03 In addition, the Swiss 
Minister in London did not fear the British, for they seemed to be unpre- 
pared and did not expect a rapid and satisfying response.!°* Consequently, 
the measures, which the Federal Council adopted on 30 January against 
transit trade — such as the requirement of an import certificate for all stra- 
tegic goods — were intended to calm the Americans. However, while these 
measures failed to achieve the desired effect in Washington,!0® London 
seemed to be satisfied, at least on the issue of transit trade.106 

Minister de Torrenté concluded from discussions with Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State Berthoud that there was an “important discrepancy 
between Great Britain and the United States in the pursuit of their objec- 
tives with regard to Switzerland”.!0” Therefore, in mid-March, the 
American Legation clearly expressed its dissatisfaction with the measures 
taken by the Federal Council against transit trade, and insisted that the 
export of Swiss products also had to conform with the international lists. 
Scrivener, by contrast, expressed his satisfaction on the transit of strategic 
goods, and only mentioned London’s availability if Berne desired to dis- 
cuss its own strategic exports.!08 Thereafter, while the US continuously 
increased its diplomatic and economic pressure on the Swiss, Britain 
increasingly became a bystander. 

In early June, in the run-up to the US-Swiss negotiations on East-West 
trade, London was only informed by the Swiss themselves that these nego- 
tiations were to take place. Nonetheless, the British desired to participate 
and argued that their presence would be beneficial, for they understood 
Switzerland’s position better than the Americans. De Torrenté, however, 
advised Berne to limit the talks to a bilateral level. He argued that if the 
Federal Council decided to curtail trade with the East, it had to be shown 
to the world that this was forced upon Switzerland through American 
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pressure; neither Britain nor France intended or had the means to put the 
same pressure on the Swiss; and the British would not be able to influence 
the Americans to moderate their position towards Switzerland on this 
issue.109 The Federal Council followed this advice, and de Torrente 
obtained the FO’s promise that they would not insist on participating in 
the negotiations."° As a result, the negotiations leading to the Hotz- 
Linder-Agreement of 23 July 1951 took place without British participation. 
Yet, as officials in Whitehall learned that the Swiss had agreed to partici- 
pate in the strategic embargo, they were astonished at how far Berne had 
been willing to meet Washington’s demands." 

After this decisive episode, Britain remained of minor importance to 
Switzerland on the issue of East-West trade. Nonetheless, Berne observed 
with interest London’s opposition to the consequences of the Battle Act, 
as this could be to its own advantage."* Moreover, both the UK and 
Switzerland continued to export a limited amount of strategic material to 
the East, and were thus opposed to a further extension of the lists of 
embargoed goods.!!3 Accordingly, as Washington again approached Berne 
from late 1952 to stop its remaining trade with Eastern Europe, London 
had a more moderate position and only asked the Swiss to prevent the 
export of certain goods of major strategic importance.!!* But despite 
Whitehall’s moderate attitude, de Torrenté observed that the Swiss could 
not expect efficient help from the British to soften the US position." 
Finally, in August 1953, the Swiss Legation in London concluded that 
Britain (and the other NATO states) left it to the Americans to come to a 
final agreement with Switzerland on the issue of East-West trade.\!® 

Even though London and Berne shared a common interest in their 
trade with Eastern Europe, the British favoured the implementation of the 
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strategic embargo for security reasons. The Swiss agreed with these con- 
cerns only in so far as they were related to such strategic goods as war 
material and obvious dual-use items. Although Whitehall intended first to 
bring Berne into compliance with the strategic embargo, it had a moder- 
ate position, was satisfied by minor Swiss measures on transit trade, and 
later left the initiative to Washington. Meanwhile, Britain did not inter- 
vene on Switzerland’s behalf in its dealings with the US. Apparently, in as 
much as the British lacked the power to bring about Swiss cooperation in 
the strategic embargo, they were not sufficiently strong to be of any assis- 
tance to Switzerland. Yet it seems that London never considered using 
arms deliveries as a means to compensate for its lack of power, and to 
extract concessions from Berne by threatening to withhold the delivery of 
tanks and aircraft. 


6.4. SWISS DEFENCE COOPERATION DESPITE BRITISH CRITICISM 


Mauro Mantovani has convincingly demonstrated that during the period 
under observation, Anglo-Swiss security relations intensified consider- 
ably.!!” I will nonetheless present and analyse the developments during 
these years, as they are relevant to the understanding of the arms transfers 
in the subsequent chapters. In doing so, I intend to be as brief as possible, 
and to reinterpret the original documents to unearth circumstances or 
causes which could have favoured Swiss weapons purchases in the UK. 
The two countries’ military relations intensified after Field-Marshal 
Montgomery’s criticism of the Swiss Army in his meetings with the Chief 
of the General Staff and the Defence Minister in early 1949. To give 
Montgomery a better understanding of Switzerland’s military system and 
thus to put his criticism into perspective, de Montmollin suggested to the 
Field-Marshal - in Kobelt’s presence - to send a delegation of British offi- 
cers to study the Swiss Army."® Thereafter, however, the Defence Minister 
hesitated to extend an official invitation for such a delegation to the WO. 
With the intensifying Cold War, the Federal Council feared for the 
credibility of Swiss neutrality, and Montgomery was even informed in July 
1949 that he could not spend his holiday in Switzerland between his 
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inspections of the Western Alps and the Rhine-Line." It was finally due to 
Bracher, who argued that the British were eager to learn from Swiss train- 
ing methods for their recently created militia army, that the mission began 
to materialise in August.!2° But this was not what Montgomery had in 
mind, for, according to the British Minister in Berne, he intended to use 
the officers’ report “to return to the charge [...] and make a further effort 
to persuade the Swiss to change their training system”.!?! 

If this was what the Field-Marshal wanted, he could not have been dis- 
appointed by the outcome of the mission, which was headed by Brigadier 
Robert Cottrell-Hill, Commander of the 147" Infantry Brigade. After hav- 
ing toured the Swiss Army from g September to 22 October 1949, the 
British officer’s report was in line with Montgomery’s earlier remarks. He 
argued that the Swiss Army should double the number of regular officers, 
modernise its tactics, revise the arms training programmes, and study 
the effect of modern air power and land operations to understand and 
practice air support for ground troops. The report concluded with a devas- 
tating evaluation: “The Swiss Army, if attacked in the near future by a 
modern European Power, would suffer such severe casualties as to render 
it quickly unoperational as a force. The gallantry with which the soldiers 
would undoubtedly fight, would only serve to increase the casualty rate”.!2? 
Although Cottrell-Hill voiced this criticism in a discussion with Kobelt, he 
did so in much more moderate terms. 

Meanwhile, the Defence Minister seemed to be more interested in 
advice on equipment, for he asked Cottrell-Hill which type of tank the 
Swiss Army should buy. In his reply, the British officer favoured a tank 
with strong firepower to eliminate enemy tanks. Because of the many 
bridges in Switzerland, he argued against a heavy tank, and recommended 
the British Centurion or Comet medium tanks.!?3 Yet when he was asked 
during his stay whether the purchase of a large amount of such vehicles 
was necessary, he suggested initially buying a limited amount of four 
tanks, to enable the Swiss troops first to gain tactical and technical 
experience with this weapon.!?* He certainly feared the difficulties of a 
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large-scale introduction of tanks, because he observed in his report that 
the Swiss Army should first improve the handling of the weapons which it 
already possessed. Cottrell-Hill’s promotion for British tanks was thus of a 
very limited nature. After he had left Switzerland, the Swiss General Staff 
received a toned down version of the report at the very end of 1949.15 

In late January 1950, in the hope that this report had made the Swiss 
more open to changes, Montgomery went on the attack. In a meeting with 
de Montmollin, he argued that the Swiss Army was not able to fight in a 
European war in concert with the Western powers because it lacked 
strategic mobility and offensive armament; nor could it offer sufficient 
resistance to the armies of the Eastern bloc, for its instruction was insuff- 
cient, and the higher command (the National Defence Commission) lacked 
a clear leadership. The Chief of the Swiss General Staff tried - without 
success — to explain the particularities and advantages of the National 
Defence Commission, only admitted “a certain inadequacy” in the Swiss 
Army’s training, and stressed that the main weakness was its armament. 
Therefore, he asked for the Field-Marshal’s support in obtaining war mate- 
rial from the Western bloc. But to his disappointment, the answer he 
received was evasive and, as we will see, Montgomery never played a sig- 
nificant role in Anglo-Swiss arms transfers.!2° Finally, the Field-Marshal 
had to learn during the meeting that Cottrell-Hill’s report had not yet 
reached the Defence Minister, and that the Swiss Army did not seem will- 
ing to make the changes it called for. He therefore “came to the conclusion 
that some action was necessary”.!27 

On the advice of the British Minister and the Military Attaché in Berne, 
he decided to call not only on Kobelt, but also on Petitpierre, who, accord- 
ing to Scrivener, was among the Federal Councillors “the most receptive 
to new ideas”.?8 The Field-Marshal intended to base his discussions on a 
memorandum entitled “The Swiss Army. The true facts of the situation’, 
in which he took Cottrell-Hill’s devastating evaluation of the Swiss Army as 
a starting point. Therein he enumerated the measures which he consid- 
ered essential to enable the Swiss Army “to defend successfully the 
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neutrality of Switzerland”, and to receive the full value for the large sums 
of money spent on defence: the post of Chief of Training should be abol- 
ished and replaced by a Director of Military Training;!?? the number of 
regular officers should be doubled; the Swiss Air Force “should be at least 
halved”, become a tactical air force, and trained to cooperate with the 
army in the land battle. Regarding the third measure, Montgomery argued 
that Switzerland spent too much on the air force — and not enough on the 
army — which was wrongly set up as a fighter defence for the following 
reasons: the country was “too small for adequate radar warning and other 
methods of information regarding the movement of hostile aircraft”, and 
the Swiss Air Force would not take part in the battle for the control of the 
air, which would be won by the Western powers “long before Switzerland 
was forced to become a belligerent”.!30 

As he met with the Swiss Foreign Minister on 15 February, he based the 
discussion on the memorandum, and the first measure he called for was 
the transformation of the Swiss Air Force. He even advised to get rid of the 
fighter aircraft, for they were too expensive and “a waste of money”. 
Montgomery emphasised that since Cottrell-Hill’s report, there had been 
no changes in line with these measures, which were necessary to enable 
the Swiss Army to defend the country and play its role in the Western 
European defence system as a neutral.!?! According to Scrivener, this 
“shook Petitpierre considerably”. Three days later, the Field-Marshal met 
with the Defence Minister, gave him the memorandum, and advised him 
to inform the Federal Council about it. Apparently, “Kobelt was also con- 
siderably taken aback’, because of the criticism itself and the possibility of 
being attacked by his colleagues for wasting public money.!3? 

Before another meeting with Montgomery, which was scheduled for 
22 February, Kobelt finally read Cottrell-Hill’s report. He became fully 
aware of the extent and importance of the criticism, and decided not only 
to give the report to the National Defence Commission — which would 
have to examine the tactical doctrine and the instruction methods — but 
also to the Federal Council. Yet, as he met again with the Field-Marshal, he 
defended his Chief of Instruction, Corps Commander Frick, who was one 
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of the main targets of Montgomery’s criticism.'3? Nonetheless, Kobelt 
agreed to the sending of a Swiss officer to Britain, which was supposed 
to be trained as a Director of Military Training.!34 However, this seemed to 
be the only tangible result from this turbulent month. Scrivener had been 
right in predicting that Montgomery “will come up against a deeply rooted 
Swiss instinct to avoid any system which puts one individual in supreme 
control of anything”.!° In addition, the Swiss military leadership and the 
Swiss Air Force questioned neither their air doctrine nor their aircraft pro- 
curement policy and continued to buy modern jet aircraft in Britain.!3® 
The sending of an officer to Britain for the study of training methods 
only came about very slowly, as Frick tried to prevent it from inside the 
National Defence Commission. Finally, on Kobelt’s and the other corps 
commanders’ insistence, Colonel Richard Frey, Commander of the 7" 
Division, was chosen to be sent to Britain.!3” But this did not imply that 
the Swiss would make structural changes in their army’s training. In mid- 
April, Petitpierre voiced to Tull his scepticism about Montgomery’s views, 
which “might not necessarily apply to an army which differed greatly in 
organisation from those which the Field Marshal had commanded”.!38 
Nonetheless, from April to August 1950, Frey received the training of a 
future Director of Military Training in Britain. On his return, he empha- 
sised the importance and the accuracy of Cottrell-Hill’s and Montgomery’s 
observations. However, his suggestion to send Swiss officers regularly to 
Britain for training was vehemently opposed by Frick, and finally 
denied by Kobelt.!*° The issue had become personal for the Chief of 
Instruction. As the Field-Marshal voiced his criticism to people outside 
the inner-circle of the Swiss military leadership during his winter vacation 
in Switzerland in early 1951, Frick had had enough. He requested to be 
allowed to approach the British Legation in Berne, if not NATO Supreme 
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Commander Eisenhower, for an intervention to silence Montgomery.!#? 
Although this request was rejected," the Chief of Instruction finally won 
his case, for there would be no significant change in the Swiss Army’s 
training structure. 

Back in Britain, Montgomery’s intervention not only encountered little 
success, but some of his observations were also disapproved. The FO’s 
Western Department - referring to the Joint Planning Staff report of 
December 1948 and the CoS’ comments on it of early 1949 — questioned 
Switzerland’s strategic importance, and the idea that the Swiss Army was 
unfit for war. It was argued that the military opinion in Britain “did not 
share Lord Montgomery’s apprehension about either the threat to Swit- 
zerland or the strength with which she could resist it”. Therefore, it was 
considered undesirable “to become involved in any long-term programme 
of building up the Swiss forces at the expense of our other partners in 
Western Europe”.!#* Moreover, the same department feared that the Field- 
Marshal’s comments on the Swiss Air Force could lead the Swiss to reduce 
their fighter aircraft purchases in the UK. A tangible but unintended 
result of Montgomery’s intervention in early 1950 was, however, that it 
aroused the suspicion of the Soviet Minister in Berne, who enquired at the 
British Legation “whether Switzerland had concluded a secret treaty with 
the Western Union”!46 

The visit of another high-profile British officer the same year certainly 
did not reduce Russian suspicions, but it relativized the Field-Marshal’s 
comments on the Swiss Air Force. On Chief of the Air Staff Lord Tedder’s 
own request to visit Switzerland once retired, the Swiss Military and Air 
Attaché in London arranged his visit in early 1950.14" Although officially 
Tedder came as a tourist to Switzerland, Kobelt agreed that he could see 
the air force in action, and discuss defence matters with the military lead- 
ership.!*8 Therefore, in February 1950, the Air Marshal inspected a major 
aerial exercise in the Alps, and met the Head of the Swiss Air Force. In 
direct contradiction to Montgomery, Tedder argued that the Swiss had to 
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be ready for aerial combats at the beginning of hostilities, because it would 
take two to three months until the Western Allies would have gained air 
superiority. Understandably, the RAF officer emphasised the need of a 
strong air force in modern warfare.!#? While the Swiss Air Force received 
through this statement a strong defence in Switzerland, the British Air 
Attaché in Berne reported to London about the good moral of its person- 
nel, the flying discipline, the improvement of its flying exercises, and the 
beneficial effect of the Vampire purchases.!5° 

In the meantime, even though Montgomery had not been successful in 
shaping Switzerland’s armed forces to his liking, the Swiss seemed to be 
more amenable to position their army according to his tactics for the 
defence of Western Europe. In August 1949, the British Military Attaché in 
Berne, Lieutenant-Colonel Wilmot-Sitwell, considered a Soviet attack on 
Switzerland only likely if the Western Union defence were to collapse, and 
if this were the case, the Swiss Army would not be able to hold the plateau 
for more than two to three weeks.!?l In 1951, his successor, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Parker, considered a Russian attack on Switzerland even more 
unlikely.!??2 These ideas were not only shared by the British Chief of 
Military Intelligence,'53 but also by the CoS. Even with the unfolding of the 
Korean War, they maintained that a Russian attack on Switzerland was 
unlikely, because of its neutrality and its minor military-strategic impor- 
tance to the Soviet Union.!°* According to Hans Rudolf Fuhrer, they were 
right, for during the entire first Cold War, the Soviets did not intend to 
attack Switzerland. Yet the Swiss firmly believed in the Soviet threat, and 
thus deployed their forces to defend the country against an attack from 
the Red Army.!?5 

The National Defence Commission was aware that the means at its dis- 
posal did not allow for a defence from the country’s borders on. Moreover, 
de Montmollin argued that a defence in all directions lacked strategic 
sense, and recommended to mobilise the bulk of the army in the Berne- 
Lucerne-Hauenstein triangle. Meanwhile, the more optimistic Frick 
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argued that the main defence battle had to be fought on the Linth-Limmat 
position. From the late 1940s on, the Swiss military planners reached a 
compromise in the so-called ‘Bereitschaftsaufstellung Winkelried’. This 
layout on the plateau aimed at a defensive battle along the Hauenstein- 
Napf and Linth-Limmat positions, southwards and south-eastwards of 
Basle. Once this battle were lost, the army would withdraw into the 
National Redoubt.!?® Montgomery, however, intended to adapt the Swiss 
Army’s deployment in case of war to the defence line of the Western 
powers. 

In autumn 1949, between his inspection of the Western Alps and the 
Rhine line, the Field-Marshal briefly met with the Deputy Director of 
the Federal Military Administration. Montgomery emphasised to 
Bracher the importance that the Swiss Army would have in helping to 
strengthen the “barrier at the Rhine” by deploying its troops between 
Constance and Basle.!5” At roughly the same time, in a memorandum on 
the “eastern defensive line of the Western Allies”, he called on the Swiss 
Army to defend the Jura Mountains in addition to Switzerland’s part of the 
Rhine line.!?® Montgomery’s aim did not appear unrealistic. For, according 
to the British Military Attaché in Berne, Swiss defence plans allowed “for 
modification to suit the expected defence lines of [the] Western Union, 
should the Swiss feel certain of the security of their northern and southern 
flanks”. In addition, he argued that if Switzerland were attacked, the policy 
of neutrality “would not prevent collaboration with armies fighting the 
enemies of Switzerland”? 

Consequently, in late-January 1950, the Field-Marshal suggested to the 
Swiss Chief of the General Staff to deploy the Swiss Army to fill the exist- 
ing gap between North-West and South, i.e. from the northern Swiss fron- 
tier with the Vorarlberg to the Rhine of Basle. Although de Montmollin 
gave no guarantees that the Swiss Army would comply with Montgomery's 
request, he nonetheless replied that its deployment would depend on the 
situation of the belligerents at Switzerland's borders, and that the defence 
would always be in the interest of the armies protecting Swiss frontiers.160 
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The idea of fighting in concert with other armies in the event of war was 
also publicly expressed by the Defence Minister. In mid-February, Kobelt 
said in a speech that although Switzerland should not count on outside 
help, it was very probable that the adversaries of its enemies would at the 
very least provide air support.!©! Therefore, officials in the FO concluded 
that the military developments made the Swiss Defence Minister work 
against full neutrality, but they did not see any urgency for defence coor- 
dination with the Swiss and were happy to leave the issue to Montgomery.!62 

However, to uphold the credibility of its neutrality policy, the Federal 
Council restricted contacts between Swiss and Western military lead- 
ers.!63 Therefore, Montgomery had no direct contact with the Swiss 
General Staff for almost two years. The link was maintained through 
Bracher, who became Director of the Federal Military Administration in 
1951, and met with Montgomery in August 1950 and February 1951.16* 
Meanwhile, the increasing Cold War tensions also led the Swiss to develop 
their war plans. By early 1951, the studies on the implications of coopera- 
tion with an allied power were completed, and the National Defence 
Commission agreed that in the case of an attack from the Northeast, even 
though the traditional Limmat position had to be strong, the defence 
effort had to be concentrated on the Rhine.!65 

Shortly thereafter, London was informed by its Military Attaché in 
Berne that “as soon as Switzerland was attacked by Russia, a request would 
be made to Supreme Allied Headquarters, for ground and air assistance”. 
The informant was Bracher, who even brought up the possibility that the 
Swiss General Staff would subordinate itself to the Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Powers Europe (SHAPE).!66 Although Scrivener observed in his 
accompanying letter to Lieutenant-Colonel Parker’s report that Bracher’s 
ideas were not common policy in the Federal Council, he rejoiced that if 
his views were put into practice, they would constitute “a literal revolution 
in Swiss military thought and policy”.!67 In Whitehall, the above informa- 
tion was considered so important that not only had it to be shown to 
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Montgomery, but it had also not to be disclosed to the Americans, who 
were “always liable to jump the gun and spoil the game”.!68 Yet the 
aforementioned changes in Swiss military thought and policy remained 
hypothetical. Parker learned from a reconnaissance tour with Bracher in 
spring 1951 that Swiss defence lines did not correspond with the doctrine 
of defending the country from the border on. Although he acknowledged 
their lack of tanks and anti-tank guns, he stated his preference “to see the 
Swiss Army prepared to meet an enemy with as much force as possible on 
the frontier”.169 

In August 1951, informed about the above, Montgomery — who was 
now NATO’s Deputy Supreme Allied Commander Europe - came him- 
self to reconnoitre the Swiss frontier and defensive areas from Basle 
eastwards to Schaffhausen, and from there south-eastwards to Sargans, 
including the Linth-Limmat line. Upon completion of this tour, he 
intended to tell the Swiss “how, and where, the NATO forces on their flanks 
would like to ‘hook on’ to the Swiss defences’, and through this to ensure 
“that the ‘neutral bastion’ of Switzerland shall fit suitably into the grand 
tactical design of Western Europe”.!70 Despite comments in the FO that 
there was “no likelihood whatever” that the Swiss would agree to coordi- 
nate their defensive plans with NATO,!” apparently, they did to a certain 
extent. In late January 1952, the Field-Marshal informed Scrivener that the 
Swiss had accepted his recommendations in principle, and that at the end 
of February, he would “settle the details [...] on the map with the Swiss 
Chief of Staff”.172 

As neither a report on the Field-Marshal’s reconnaissance tour of 
August 1951, nor a note on his meeting with the Swiss Chief of Staff in 
early 1952 could be unearthed, I rely on the results of Mantovani’s 
thorough analysis —- based on indices — of this ‘Montgomery-de 
Montmollin-Agreement. Mantovani concludes that in early 1952, the 
Swiss agreed to deploy their troops for the defence of the Rhine up to 
Schaffhausen, and to connect their forces with those of NATO in this can- 
ton. In exchange, Montgomery, as the representative of the Atlantic 
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Alliance, agreed to relieve Switzerland’s Southern front, by shifting the 
defence line eastwards from Trieste to the South Tyrol. This tactical agree- 
ment was only temporarily valid and of a conditional nature.!73 
Nonetheless, in their own military interest, the Swiss agreed to plan their 
army’s deployment at least momentarily in coordination with NATO. Man- 
tovani argues that this did not undermine Switzerland’s neutrality, for 
neutrality law only applies in wartime.!”4 Admittedly, the law of neutrality 
did not apply in this case. In my opinion, however, the agreement could 
have a negative impact on the credibility of neutrality. By aligning their 
defensive posture with NATO, the Swiss clearly indicated to the Western 
military planners that they were on their side, and thus discredited their 
neutrality. More importantly, had the agreement been known to the Soviets, 
their belief that Switzerland was a Western neutral would have been con- 
siderably reinforced. Consequently, through this defence coordination in 
peacetime, Switzerland undermined its status as a permanent neutral. 

While the Swiss military leadership began to undermine Switzerland’s 
neutrality on the ground, it also did so in the air. In early 1951, Swiss Air 
Force Chief of Staff Etienne Primault gave the British Air Attaché, Wing 
Commander Spencer, an outline of his war plan: first, as soon as Soviet 
troops would cross the frontier, Switzerland would align itself with the 
Allies, and invite military and air missions, while sending similar missions 
to SHAPE; then, the Swiss Air Force would operate from its alpine 
airfields, until becoming incapable of supporting the army; finally, the sur- 
viving air force personnel would “be flown out of Switzerland to reform 
and re-equip with the Allied Air Force’, under a “Free’ Swiss Air Force”, of 
which the nucleus would already have been created earlier on in the hos- 
tilities. Delighted by Primault’s plan, Spencer requested that the AM 
implement an exchange scheme between the Swiss Air Force and the 
RAF - which had already been brought up in discussions between the Air 
Attaché and Bracher in October 1950!7° — to teach the Swiss Air Force 
“modern methods of control and operation”.!76 

Yet back in London, the Air Attaché’s proposal did not have an easy 
time. It was observed that while the RAF would not benefit “to any extent 
from the arrangement proposed”, the Swiss Air Force officers would both 
be trained in Britain and by British officers visiting Swiss units.!77 
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Therefore, despite the fact that the Swiss said they were willing to fight on 
the side of NATO and were using British aircraft, it was argued that there 
was not much the RAF could learn from them.!78 Air Vice-Marshal Guest, 
however, thought that it was “short-sighted to discourage any moves the 
Swiss are inclined to make in moving away from strict neutrality”. 
Moreover, he stressed that in the light of the FO’s recent approval of an 
RAF mission to Spain, a similar visit to Switzerland would be much more 
profitable, “since it is in the interest of the Western Defence Plans to assist 
in the training of the Swiss forces so that they can hold up the Russian 
advance longer, and be more able to take their place on our side if the fight 
in SWITZERLAND appears hopeless’”.!”9 In late June 1951, this view finally 
prevailed in the AM.!®° Support from the FO for the exchange scheme was 
immediately forthcoming, because Foreign Secretary Herbert Morrison 
saw it as a means to influence Swiss military thinking towards more active 
collaboration with NATO.!8! 

The exchange scheme was, however, far from being implemented. 
Although it had been approved by the Federal Military Department, the 
Federal Council was unwilling to give its blessing through fear for Swiss 
neutrality.!82 The problem was not limited to the aforementioned scheme, 
but was related to military exchanges with Western powers more broadly. 
Kobelt argued from the military perspective that such exchanges were 
necessary to keep the army up-to-date. But from the political perspective, 
Petitpierre seemed to fear for the appearance of Swiss neutrality.!83 
Although the Federal Council could agree to the sending of Swiss officers 
for training to Britain, it was more reluctant to receive British officers on 
its own territory. What was feared most was the institutionalisation of 
exchanges. Yet, as Montgomery himself asked for exchange visits between 
Swiss and British officers in November 1951,18* Bracher rightly pointed out 
to Kobelt that Switzerland could not forever count on Britain’s goodwill to 
give the Swiss access to its military schools and training units, without 
extending an invitation in return.!8° Even though in early 1952 the Defence 
Minister accepted on these grounds to invite a handful of British officers 
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for alpine training to Switzerland,'® an institutionalised military exchange 
scheme was still a distant reality. 

In early 1952, the British Air Attaché in Berne again emphasised to the 
AM the necessity of an exchange scheme, through which the RAF would 
teach the Swiss Air Force the modern technique of operating aircraft. 
Despite his positive evaluation of the Swiss pilots’ morale and standard of 
flying, Spencer observed that they lacked the means to operate their 
aircraft efficiently, had not learned the lessons of the last war, and were 
over-confident.'8” In the meantime, Kobelt struggled to gain the approval 
of his colleagues for a Swiss Air Force-RAF exchange scheme. It was only 
by the end of the year that the Defence Minister seemed to have overcome 
the Federal Council’s neutrality preoccupations, and the British Legation 
could report to London that six officers from the RAF’s 2™! Tactical Air 
Force Germany would visit the Swiss Air Force from 10 to 21 February, and 
in the summer, this unit would be visited by Swiss officers.188 According to 
Spencer, while the British officers would instruct the Swiss Air Force on 
the tactical role of aircraft, they would also have to pass on their teaching 
to the army commanders, who regarded the air force “solely as airborne 
artillery”.!89 

However, as the Federal Councillors became aware of the exchange 
scheme’s extent, they got cold feet and back-pedalled. This provoked a 
strong intervention by Bracher, who reminded Kobelt that it was unwise 
to offend the British through a negative reply, because Switzerland would 
“continue to be dependent on the cooperation of the English Air Ministry 
and Air Force” for equipping its air force with aircraft and engines. 
Therefore, he argued for the authorisation of the RAF-mission, albeit on a 
smaller scale and only for training purposes. Understandably, Primault, 
who had meanwhile been promoted to Head of the Swiss Air Force, also 
tried to save the exchange scheme by suggesting that the British visitors 
would not get insights into military organisation and alpine airfields.!9° 
Kobelt agreed and submitted this scaled-down RAF-mission to Petitpierre 
for his political approval, while emphasising Switzerland’s dependence on 
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British aircraft and engines.!?! Finally, this was also the argument on 
which the Foreign Minister based his decision to authorise the RAF dele- 
gation,!?? which visited Swiss Air Force units from 10 to 21 April 1953. 
Afterwards, both sides agreed that it was a success, and acknowledged 
that while the Swiss Air Force had much to learn about modern methods 
of operation of aircraft, the RAF had the required knowledge. There- 
fore, Spencer and Scrivener strongly recommended the exchange scheme’s 
continuation.!93 Obviously, the motivations for the exchange scheme were 
mixed on both sides: Berne wanted to learn from the RAF and maintain a 
privileged access to British aircraft, and London wanted to bring the Swiss 
Air Force up to date to fight a common enemy and promote its aircraft to 
the Swiss. 

In the meantime, what the Air Attaché had in mind was more than 
merely instructing Swiss pilots and promoting British aircraft. In October 
1952, following up on the Swiss Air Force’s plans to cooperate with NATO 
forces in the event of war, Spencer asked for London's support in coordi- 
nating such plans with the Swiss before the outbreak of hostilities.!%* But 
while the AM considered the issue in the realm of the FO,!% there, officials 
doubted the success of such an undertaking, because the “revolution in 
Swiss military thought [...] has not in the slightest degree touched the 
Political Department”. The British Legation was nonetheless instructed to 
return to the issue if conditions were to change.1%° 

In early 1953, the coordination of war plans in the air became increas- 
ingly realistic. Although Scrivener admitted to the FO that it was still 
premature to get the CoS involved, he emphasised that Primault, who now 
commanded the Swiss Air Force, had confirmed his plans from early 1951 
for cooperation with Allied air forces in the event of a Soviet attack on 
Switzerland.!?” In addition, according to Spencer, the Swiss General Staff 
had accepted his suggestion to invite the Air Deputy of SACEUR, the 
British Air Chief Marshal Hugh Saunders. The Air Attaché saw in such a 
visit “the opportunity of correlating Swiss air defence plans with the 
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overall allied air plan and of briefing the Air Force on what they should 
expect to encounter in the event of Soviet aggression”.!?8 Yet, as no source 
documenting this visit could be found, one must assume that it did not 
materialise, and that it was opposed on a political level. The FO was cer- 
tainly right in pointing out “that any incipient revolution in Swiss military 
thought, away from the traditional concept of strict neutrality, has in no 
way affected the external policy of the country”. Consequently, it was 
decided to temporarily shelve the idea of coordinating war plans with the 
Swiss Air Force.!99 

Although Petitpierre set limits to Anglo-Swiss defence cooperation in 
the air, Primault was willing to undermine Swiss neutrality by disclos- 
ing the Swiss Air Force’s war plans, in which he intended to coordinate 
with the RAF in the event of a Soviet attack. Mantovani has argued that as 
the Swiss became increasingly aware from the 1950s on that an advance 
by the Red Army would not immediately lead to the occupation of 
Switzerland, they became more interested in defence coordination in the 
air than on the ground. In this undertaking, the choice fell on Britain, 
because there was already a link through Montgomery, and the equipment 
with British aircraft provided a favourable background. Furthermore, 
London favoured the exchanges in the aim to promote its aircraft sales.?00 
However, although aircraft purchases played an important role in Anglo- 
Swiss defence cooperation in the air, they ought to be further analysed. In 
addition, one can question whether the fact that a Soviet ground attack on 
Switzerland was unlikely caused the Swiss Air Force to look to the RAF, for 
a Russian ground invasion was the trigger to Swiss collaboration with 
NATO. It was rather through the new Head of the Swiss Air Force, Primault, 
that privileged relations and very limited defence coordination was estab- 
lished, similar to de Montmollin’s agreement with Montgomery. Therefore, 
the Anglo-Swiss defence relationship was caused by individuals rather 
than by entities, despite the National Defence Commission's and Kobelt’s 
seeming approval of this policy. 

Nonetheless, from 1949 to 1953, the security relationship between Berne 
and London gained in specialness. The Swiss presented not only their 
army, but also disclosed their war plans to selected British officers. 
Meanwhile, there was not only a political limit to defence coordination, 
but the Swiss were also very reluctant to reform their army according to 
Montgomery’s recommendations. 
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ENGINES AND VENOMS 


7.1. DEPENDENCE? 


In spring 1949, the Swiss decided to purchase another series of Vampires, 
which would be composed of licence-built airframes and finished engines. 
The British first examined whether they could deliver these engines in the 
face of American criticism, and then promised their delivery to the Swiss. 
However, this arrangement was made in peacetime. In early 1950, the 
AM met with de Havilland to plan home and overseas requirements 
for jet engines, and stressed the significance of meeting Swiss orders for 
Goblin engines, because of the “great importance in connection with [the] 
balance-of-payments vis-a-vis Switzerland”! Thus, the economic argu- 
ment for arms sales to Switzerland had even become predominant within 
the defence establishment. But would it be sufficient to justify engine 
shipments to neutral Switzerland, while Britain and its allies rearmed for 
the defence of Western Europe and fought on the Korean mainland? 

The Korean War's impact on the delivery of jet engines to Switzerland 
materialised in autumn 1950. In September, Churchill accused the Labour 
Government in the House of Commons of delivering aircraft to non-allied 
countries, while the RAF lacked modern equipment. Defence Minister 
Emanuel Shinwell reacted immediately and ruled that aircraft and engine 
exports to non-allied countries had to be stopped. Therefore, the delivery 
of 156 Goblin 35 engines to Switzerland - due to start in October - was to 
be “indefinitely delayed”. Goblin engines were not in short supply, but 
British officials reasoned that the productive capacity, which was used for 
them, could be employed to meet the increased demand for jet engines by 
Britain and NATO powers.” Yet Shinwell’s decision was not definitive, and 
exceptions to it had already been made - such as the delivery of aircraft to 
Venezuela and airframes to Sweden.? However, would the Swiss case be 
strong enough for London to make an exception? 
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At least for the British Legation in Berne it was. On 20 September, Tull 
attempted — through a long and dramatic letter — “to draw [Whitehall’s | 
attention to the very damaging effects which a failure to fulfil this contract 
would have on our relations with Switzerland”. He emphasised that the 
Swiss Government expected the delivery of the Goblins, and Kobelt - who 
did not even realise the existing danger of the contract being broken - had 
asked him to “remind London that [Switzerland was] not yet in the satel- 
lite camp”. If the fulfilment of the contract would be indefinitely delayed, 
Britain would be strongly criticised both by the Swiss authorities and 
press. Especially because - for economic and strategic reasons — London 
had been “only too willing” to sell aircraft and engines to Switzerland, and 
Berne had therefore put the equipment of its air force into British hands. 
Finally, Tull put forward the reasons against the MoD’s decision to delay 
indefinitely the delivery of jet engines, which were needed to power the 
licence-built airframes: the Swiss would take it as a “personal affront” if 
the Swiss Air Force’s efficiency would be damaged; economically, it could 
be detrimental to Britain’s balance of payments with Switzerland; strate- 
gically, it was in the interest of the Western Union armed forces to have a 
strong Swiss Army, “capable of defending her neutrality, on their right 
flank”; and Berne could retaliate by denying access to essential items “such 
as machine tools, precision instruments and watch jewels”* 

Only one day later, the Gazette de Lausanne gave a foretaste of a possi- 
ble Swiss reaction if the Goblins were not delivered. In a front page article 
entitled “Our national defence put at risk? No more Vampires for 
Switzerland”, the newspaper's editor, Pierre Béguin, considered that the 
British ruling against the export of war material to non-allied countries 
was summary and brutal, and dealt a rude blow to Switzerland’s national 
security.° In the light of this article and to stop such criticism before it 
gained momentum, Tull called on the FO to assure the Swiss that they 
would not be treated like a Soviet satellite, and that their armament con- 
tracts would be honoured as soon as the rearmament programme would 
allow.® Also the British Air Attaché in Berne joined in and warned the AM 
that if these engines were not supplied, Britain’s prestige would be dam- 
aged, and future aircraft sales to Switzerland would be endangered. 
Therefore, he suggested supplying at least a limited number of engines as 
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a sign of good faith, or - if this was impossible - to give the Swiss the rea- 
sons for the delay, while giving them firm delivery dates at a later time.” 

In Whitehall, however, things were not that simple. Therefore, in the 
FO’s Western Department, Walmsley began to make a list of pros and cons 
on the delivery of Goblins to the Swiss. The arguments against were that 
Switzerland was not considered strategically as useful as Sweden, and the 
Egyptians had been told that the restrictions on arms exports applied to 
all countries alike. But these arguments were contradicted and outnum- 
bered: strategically, Switzerland’s importance could increase in the 
coming years, and it was considered of more use than France, “which could 
not and perhaps would not even try seriously to resist”; with regard to the 
Egyptians, the Swiss did not want modern jet aircraft, tanks and radar, but 
obsolescent jet engines, and the British had already broken their own rule 
through the Venezuelan and Swedish exceptions; and finally, Britain 
would “suffer Swiss economic retaliation” and “forfeit future Swiss franc 
business”. But despite these arguments in favour of the Swiss case, 
Walmsley concluded that an inter-departmental discussion at the Arms 
Working Party would be necessary to assess whether the Goblins were 
militarily useful for the UK and NATO.3 

Yet the listing above was already questioned from within the FO. The 
fiercest opponent to the delivery of engines to Switzerland was the African 
Department, which feared for Anglo-Egyptian relations. It was argued that 
the Egyptians would be even more upset than they already were, if they 
felt discriminated against through an exception being made to Switzer- 
land. In addition, it would make no sense if the Swiss — “who are after all 
professional neutrals” — would receive weapons in short supply, while the 
Egyptians had been told that such equipment would only go to Allies.? 
Finally, whereas Berne had been promised the delivery of the engines by 
a “UK Trade Delegation’, the Egyptians, another official observed, could 
invoke the “1936 Treaty of Alliance”, which was “the sole legal basis for 
the maintenance of the Middle East Base in Egypt’!° Most probably, this 
argument was made in the awareness that one of the pillars of British 
military strategy was the Middle East. 

Meanwhile, there were also sceptical voices within another department 
and even within the Western Department itself. According to the Economic 
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Relations Department," Britain had no obligation towards Switzerland to 
deliver these jet engines, because the contract between de Havilland and 
the Swiss Government had a “force majeure” clause, through which 
Whitehall could revoke its willingness to issue export licences for the 
engines. In addition, the economic reasons for the supply of aircraft to the 
Swiss did not apply any more: through Switzerland’s upcoming accession 
to the EPU, the balance of payments problem would disappear, and there 
was no more need to maintain the defence production capacity through 
arms sales abroad, as the day had come for which this capacity had been 
intended. 

This reasoning was, however, considered of secondary importance, as 
the issue was whether British, NATO or Commonwealth air forces needed 
these engines, or the productive capacity for them. Evelyn Shuck- 
burgh, the Head of the Western Department, agreed that this was the crux 
of the problem, for Britain would not only have to explain to countries 
such as Egypt that the engines were not needed for the common Western 
defence effort, but also to NATO Allies. He therefore concluded that the 
engine sales to Switzerland could not be authorised until it was assured 
that no NATO country needed them.! Finally, in a meeting of all inter- 
ested FO departments, it was agreed to submit the issue to the Arms 
Working Party,!* and that there would be no engine deliveries to 
Switzerland until a decision had been reached.® 

Meanwhile, the MoS emphasised to the MoD that “to postpone indefi- 
nitely” engine exports to non-priority countries could be dramatic for 
Switzerland, because “the licence granted [...] will be rendered negatory 
as any airframes produced will have no engines to go in them”.!$ The Swiss 
became aware of the acuteness of this danger, as Whitehall informed 
them that no engines would be delivered if they were needed for Britain, 
the Commonwealth or NATO. But at the same time, it was emphasised 
that there was “no question of imposing an embargo on exports of war 
materials through Switzerland to the Soviet Union”.!” This point was par- 
ticularly stressed by the FO, for the Federal Political Department had 
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enquired whether the problem of engine deliveries was related to the 
strategic embargo, and whether it was a means to bring Berne into com- 
pliance with CoCom.'® In addition, similar concerns were echoed in 
the Swiss press.!? Interestingly, although it was admitted in the FO that the 
engines would be “a convenient means of pressure” for Swiss compli- 
ance in the strategic embargo, there was indeed no relation whatsoever 
between the engines and East-West trade.?° 

Therefore, the Swiss Military Attaché in London remained optimistic 
that Whitehall would finally authorise the engines’ delivery. Nevertheless, 
as a precautionary measure, he was searching for alternative supply 
sources, and almost immediately Sweden came to his mind. Rieser 
observed that — contrary to the Swiss — the Swedes produced the jet 
engines for the Vampire under licence, while they purchased the finished 
airframes in Britain. He thus argued that the Swedish Goblins were a real- 
istic alternative to British engines, and even began to discuss the issue 
with his Swedish counterpart in London.?! It was probably on Rieser’s 
behalf that the Gazette de Lausanne’s London correspondent almost 
simultaneously made the same suggestion.?? However, although Scrivener 
considered this idea “ingenious”, he rightly questioned whether Sweden 
had sufficient production capacity to supply both the Swedish and the 
Swiss air forces with jet engines.?? 

Interestingly, although the Head of the Swiss Air Force stated that 
Swedish-Swiss cooperation was ideal — for Sweden produced the engine 
while Switzerland manufactured the airframe —* the idea of it suddenly 
disappeared. This was probably because Rieser himself began to send Berne 
encouraging reports about the probability of receiving the British engines. 
On 4 October, he had a discussion with a de Havilland representative, who 
informed him that his company had not received any instructions by the 
MoS not to fulfill its contract with Switzerland, and he did not believe that 
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this would be the case on the following grounds: the engine type, which 
Switzerland wanted (Goblin 35), was not the one used by the RAF (Goblin 
II); the production stop of Goblin 35s would not significantly increase the 
production of Goblin IIs, for the raw material and parts for the former 
engine had already been ordered some time earlier; financially, the 
Treasury would certainly be unwilling to cover the loss which de Havilland 
would incur, while at the same time it would earn less hard currency from 
Switzerland; and finally, to increase its general production capacity, de 
Havilland also needed Swiss machine tools, and it would be contradictory 
to expect these while stopping the delivery of engines to Switzerland.?® 

Two days later, Rieser was also informed by the official responsible for 
aircraft and engine deliveries within the MoS that it was highly unlikely 
that the engines would not be delivered. The production of Goblins for 
Switzerland did not necessarily interfere with the RAF’s rearmament, and 
since Churchill’s speech, the issue had decreased in significance and had 
become less politicised. It was, however, important that the Labour 
Government would not be forced to intervene again through negative 
reports in the press, which would be taken up by the Opposition. 
Consequently, Rieser advised the Federal authorities that the best they 
could do was to wait until a final decision could be reached.?% 

In Switzerland, the Deputy Director of the Federal Military Adminis- 
tration, who had received similar information through the British Legation, 
agreed with the Military Attaché’s conclusion and advised Kobelt not to 
intervene for the moment. However, together with the British Air Attaché, 
he had the ingenious idea of encouraging the AM to see Swiss aircraft and 
engine requests in a favourable light through the establishment of a Swiss 
Air Force-RAF exchange scheme.?” Thus, the suggestion of such a scheme 
originated and was initially seen as a means for Switzerland to influence 
the RAF to advocate the supply of the Swiss Air Force. It was only later 
that - through the Head of the Swiss Air Force’s personal intervention — 
strategic reasons became predominant. Nonetheless, Primault built on an 
idea which had been there before for different reasons. For the time being, 
the situation did not appear sufficiently alarming to take such drastic 
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measures, and in the case of the engines, an exchange scheme would be 
implemented too late anyway. Finally, on the basis of Rieser’s and Bracher’s 
reports, the Federal Military Department gave up the idea of a diplomatic 
intervention in London.?® 

This was a wise decision, for had the Swiss done so, they could have 
interrupted a decision-making process which pointed in their favour. The 
issue of jet engine deliveries to Switzerland was raised by the FO represen- 
tative at the Arms Working Party meeting of 19 October. The working 
party observed that the matter was “of serious concern for the Swiss’, who 
needed these engines for assembly in the airframes, which they manufac- 
tured under licence. Moreover, the Goblin 35 was not used by the RAF - 
which needed the Goblin II — and the MoS argued that “the production of 
Goblin II’s [35] under the Swiss contract would not prejudice deliveries 
under the Goblin II programme”. Yet, according to a new ruling by the 
Defence Committee on the Minister of Defence’s insistence, contentious 
cases like this one had to be decided on a ministerial level. As a result, 
the case was submitted to the Defence Committee.29 The MoD’s letter, 
which accompanied the Arms Working Party’s report, not only backed 
the aforementioned observations, but also clearly recommended “that the 
contract to Switzerland should be allowed to stand”.3° 

Interestingly, at the Defence Committee’s meeting of 25 October, the 
question of whether the delivery of Goblins interfered with RAF require- 
ments or not appeared to be only of secondary importance. It was argued 
that “there were strong political reasons for fulfilling the contract to the 
Swiss’, because “we had given an assurance that these engines would be 
supplied and if we now went back on this assurance it would look as if the 
improvement in our own currency positions had made us careless of 
contracts previously entered into”; and “although Switzerland was not a 
signatory of the North Atlantic Treaty, it was desirable not to push her into 
friendship with hostile powers”. On these grounds, the Defence Committee 
authorised the fulfilment of the contract for 156 Goblins to Switzerland, 
subject to an assurance that the engines would not be re-exported.*! The 
Federal authorities were immensely relieved when they were informed 
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about this decision on 1 November, because despite the encouraging signs 
from London, they had seriously feared for their aircraft programme.’? 
Therefore, they immediately gave the assurance that the engines were 
solely for the Swiss Air Force's use.33 

Although this episode ended without serious consequences for the 
Swiss, it had clearly shown them how dependent they were on British jet 
engine deliveries, and how precarious arms supplies were for a neutral 
during wartime. Whitehall, on the other hand, decided in favour of the 
Swiss request mainly for political reasons, because there was no strong 
military-strategic incentive, and the economic reasons for arms sales 
to Switzerland had become less important. At no point did London 
intend to use the engines to extract political or military-strategic conces- 
sions from Berne, despite Swiss officials pointing in this direction. 
Whitehall seemed to be too focused on domestic politics, the relations 
with its Allies, and simply desired to maintain the existing cordial rela- 
tionship with Switzerland. 


7.2. TOWARDS SELF-RELIANCE 


In 1949, the development of a Swiss jet aircraft - which had begun simul- 
taneously with the already mentioned work on jet engines after the 
Second World War — was still at an early stage, and the prototypes were 
years away from their maiden flight.?* Therefore, and with the aim of 
guaranteeing the continuous equipment of their air force, the Swiss again 
crossed the English Channel for the purchase of modern aircraft. At the 
time, there was still no power willing or able to compete with the British 
for selling jet aircraft and engines — or licences thereof — to Switzerland. 
Yet the episode with the Goblin engines in autumn 1950 had shown 
the Swiss how dependent they were on Britain for the delivery of jet 
engines. The question thus arose whether they would be willing to also 
purchase the engine licence for another aircraft series. Meanwhile, did the 
British remain inclined to sell the Swiss manufacturing licences for their 
aircraft, or did their productive capacity forestall any arms transfers, mak- 
ing design transfer the only option anyway? 

In autumn 1949, Swiss military engineers and pilots for the first time 
had the opportunity to see the DH-u2 Venom at the Society of British 
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Aircraft Constructors Flying Display and Exhibition in Farnborough and 
at de Havilland itself. This aircraft, which was an improved version of the 
Vampire, immediately appealed to them. The Venom not only had 
the same basic flight characteristics as the Vampire — which were ideal for 
Switzerland’s short runways and particular topographic conditions — but 
it was also more competitive thanks to better aerodynamics, and the more 
powerful Ghost engine.?° Moreover, although the second Vampire series 
had only recently been approved by the Federal authorities, already in 
January 1950, the Head of the Swiss Air Force explained to the National 
Defence Commission that an additional aircraft series was necessary to 
maintain a sufficiently strong fleet.36 

In order to have an aeroplane ready when the military and political 
authorities would be willing to acquire another aircraft series, the Military 
Technical Service asked de Havilland to show the Venom in Switzerland. 
This company was keen to meet this request, for it desired to continue its 
success story with the Swiss Air Force. In addition, the RAF’s orders for the 
Venom were relatively small, and thus Swiss orders would not only be to 
Britain’s financial benefit, but would also help to keep up the production 
potential.?” However, the Venom was a recent product of the British air- 
craft industry — the MoS had only approved its development in 194838 — 
and the prototype was still undergoing trials. The AM argued that for the 
aircraft’s demonstration in Switzerland, additional security measures 
would be necessary to prevent technological dissemination.3° AM offi- 
cials were reluctant to agree to the Swiss request, and ruled in spring that 
the Venom could not be demonstrated abroad. Admittedly, there were 
security concerns, but the main objection was that the demonstration 
would interfere with “essential prototype development work”.*0 

As the only Venom prototype was government-owned, de Havilland 
began to build one for itself, which it intended to use more freely for dem- 
onstrations abroad. This led the Military Technical Service to believe that 
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the Venom could be shown in Switzerland in the autumn.*! Simultane- 
ously, the MoS also tried to meet this request. In July, it challenged the 
AM's decision by linking the Swiss requirement for a demonstration to 
one required by the Italians.* But the efforts by de Havilland and the MoS 
were to no avail. Even though there were few security concerns, AM offi- 
cials stressed the delay in the Venom’s development work, and the fact 
that Italy was a NATO country and Switzerland was not. The MoS was 
accused of being more concerned with foreign sales than the Venom’s 
development programme.* In addition, as the impact of the Korean War 
became more tangible in August, one AM official observed that it was 
“doubtful whether Switzerland would qualify to get any Venoms in view of 
our own probable requirements, but Italy is in a different category”.44 
Finally, in September, the Swiss were told that their request had been 
denied, but in compensation they were offered the chance to send a del- 
egation to see the Venom in Britain.* 

These initial setbacks did not, however, deter the Swiss from planning 
their future aircraft procurement. On 20 June 1950, five days before the 
North Korean crossing of the 38" parallel, Rihner wrote a lengthy memo- 
randum on the Swiss Air Force’s future equipment. Taking a minimum 
fleet of 400 fighter aircraft as a starting point, he argued that 50 new aero- 
planes a year were absolutely necessary, and that the delivery of another 
aircraft series immediately after the production of the second Vampire 
series was the condition sine qua non for this. This series would consist of 
100 Venoms, of which the airframe would again be produced under licence 
and, surprisingly, the Ghost engine would be purchased in Britain.*® 
However, would this option be viable and defendable under the impact of 
the Korean War? 

In early August 1950, after Swiss delegates from the Military Technical 
Service and the Swiss Air Force had been to Britain for the RAF Flying 
Display, and to discuss engine deliveries for the second Vampire series 
with de Havilland, their conclusions were already different. They empha- 
sised the need to also acquire the licence for the Ghost engine. As they 
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feared that the British Government could commandeer the Goblin engines 
for Switzerland, they desired to become more self-reliant. Moreover, the pro- 
duction of the entire Venom under licence would form a basis for the 
development of Swiss jet aircraft, especially if a similar situation to 1940 
would arise — when Switzerland was cut off from foreign arms supplies.*7 
With the rapidly deteriorating international situation, this reasoning 
became predominant in the Federal Military Department. 

Although the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement’s President 
Büchi favoured another Vampire series, he urged Defence Minister Kobelt 
to power these aircraft through engines — such as the Ghost or the Rolls- 
Royce Avon - which would be produced under licence. This was 
considered necessary, because a British export stop of aircraft and engines 
appeared imminent, and the delayed Swiss engine development would be 
stimulated and accelerated through the manufacture of an advanced 
engine under licence.*® In late August, while the Heads of the Swiss Air 
Force and the Military Technical Service strongly agreed with Büchi on 
the need to purchase an engine licence, they disagreed on the aircraft 
type, and knew which engine they wanted. They favoured the Venom, 
powered by the Ghost. Rihner did not even mention the possibility of fin- 
ished engines any more, and submitted to Kobelt the request to test the 
Venom, and to immediately start the negotiations for airframe and 
engine licences with London and de Havilland.*? But before the Defence 
Minister would take a decision, the issue first had to be discussed within 
the commission, which was responsible for advising him on aircraft 
procurement. 

The Head of the Swiss Air Force thus reiterated his request at the Com- 
mission for Military Aircraft Procurement meeting of 28 September - in 
the midst of the Goblin crisis. Regarding the choice of aircraft type, he was 
supported by his own subalterns and the Military Technical Service. It 
was argued that — mainly because of their long landing and take-off dis- 
tances — other British types under development, such as the Hawker-P.1081, 
the Vickers Supermarine 510 and Attacker were not suitable for Swiss run- 
ways. Although the American Grumman Panther could be appropriate, it 
was rightly pointed out that Washington would probably not be willing to 
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grant Berne a licence for one of its most modern aircraft, and the distance 
of the Ocean would further delay the set-up of a licence production. By 
contrast, the Venom, as the Vampire’s successor, was considered ideal for 
its flight characteristics and for licence production. In addition, in light of 
the uncertainty that the engines for the second Vampire series would be 
delivered, it was urgent to produce in the foreseeable future an entire air- 
craft under licence. These views were not opposed by the representatives 
of the Swiss Association of the Aircraft Industry and the Federal Aircraft 
Factory, for all they wanted was a smooth transition from the Vampire to 
another aeroplane to keep their factories occupied and the Swiss aircraft 
industry alive. Yet on Biichi’s request, the Venom first had to be tested 
before it would definitely be chosen. Finally, the commission agreed to 
ask Kobelt to send a delegation to Britain for the evaluation of the Venom, 
and to commission 150 aeroplanes — of which the type would be deter- 
mined in its next meeting — entirely produced under licence.5° 

Despite the ongoing difficulties with the supply of Goblin engines, 
Kobelt preferred a cautious approach: he agreed to send a delegation to 
test the Venom in Britain, but he wanted to know its results before engag- 
ing in the political process of commissioning an entire aircraft series.’! 
The Federal Councillor’s position remained unchanged in November, in 
spite of Biichi’s insistence that time was of the essence.°? The reason was 
that the Swiss Air Force’s supply situation appeared less dramatic since 
the British decision to honour the contract for the Goblin engines. But 
despite Kobelt’s cautiousness, while one Swiss delegation went to Britain 
to evaluate the Venom, another delegation, which had initially been sent 
there for the Goblins, took advantage of the opportunity to discuss the 
purchase of licences for the Venom and the Ghost. 

In the meantime, however, the British had become aware of the dan- 
gers of technological dissemination. In early November, in the sky over 
Korea, British and American pilots encountered the first Soviet-built jet 
fighter, which outclassed their aircraft. Soon it was confirmed that the 
Mig-ı5 was powered by replicas of the Rolls-Royce Nene engines,°? which 
the British had exported to the Soviets in 1946. In Washington’s eyes, this 
clearly illustrated the deadly consequences of Britain’s aviation export 
policy, which privileged trade over security. London, on the other hand, 
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had to admit its blunder, at least internally.5+ As a result, when the Swiss 
began to negotiate for licences for the Venom and the Ghost, their coun- 
terparts began to take an interest in security measures. 

The negotiations were more arduous than the Military Technical 
Service delegates had expected. On behalf of the British Government, de 
Havilland continuously added new security clauses to the contracts, espe- 
cially to the one for the engine. One paragraph, to which the Swiss would 
have to subscribe if they wanted the Ghost engine, would clearly restrain 
their liberty in the use of the licence: “Not to build, employ or sell engines 
of the same design (in principle or in detail) to the Ghost engines and not 
to build, employ or sell in any other engine components or parts of Ghost 
engines”. The wording for the airframe licence was very similar. As the 
Swiss intended to build on the manufacture of the Venom for the develop- 
ment of their own jet aircraft, they would have preferred more moderate 
terms. Another problem was that the British were unwilling to give any 
guarantees for the delivery of a limited amount of finished Ghosts, because 
of the bottleneck in engine production. At least one such engine was 
needed to set-up the licence production, and others were required to 
power the first airframes, which would be ready before the engines. 
Obviously, as one Swiss delegate observed, the access to modern British 
aviation technology had become more complicated since the negotiations 
for the Vampire licence.55 

Moreover, Whitehall had not yet approved the licence contracts, which 
had been negotiated between the Military Technical Service and de 
Havilland. The problem was not related to the British desire to safeguard 
technological know-how, but to the Swiss desire to receive 20 complete 
engines, 50 unmatched engine sets, and technical assistance. As the Arms 
Working Party was engaged in a “fact-finding exercise [...] on the demands 
on UK resources made by commitments incurred under existing manufac- 
turing licences’, the MoS was not allowed to enter into any “new 
commitments in respect of manufacturing licences to non-priority cus- 
tomers”. Therefore, as it was unknown whether the envisaged exports could 
be supplied without detriment to British requirements, the contracts 
could not be approved for the moment. The situation began to look even 
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more grim for Switzerland once it appeared that Britain would require the 
entire Ghost production capacity “up to and beyond” March 1953. 

It was to Berne’s advantage that there were forces in London which 
tried to find a way out of this dilemma. In mid-January 1951, the MoS asked 
for the Arms Working Party’s approval in principle for the manufacture 
under licence of the Venom and Ghost in Switzerland, and to tell the Swiss 
diplomatically that even though Britain could not assure the delivery of 
engines in the latter half of 1952, there was the possibility of beginning 
deliveries in early 1953. The reasons for this were that such a licensed pro- 
duction would be less of a drain on Britain’s physical resources than the 
purchase of finished aircraft, whereas “valuable foreign currency” would 
still be earned through royalties; the Swiss interest in British aviation 
products could be kept alive until it would again be possible to export 
more freely; it was feared that the Swiss Air Force would turn to the US for 
its equipment and remain “American-minded” for later types; and finally, 
it was important to keep a foot “in the few Western European markets 
which are still prepared to pay (ie. still have to pay) for their aircraft”.?” 
The Arms Working Party was receptive to these arguments, and in its 
meeting of 23 January, it approved the proposal.5® Two weeks later, the 
working party even added - on behalf of the Board of Trade — another 
reason for meeting Swiss requests to the largest extent possible: “We were 
relying on Switzerland for the supply of machinery and tools and we might 
find ourselves disappointed if we played fast and loose with the Swiss 
orders for aircraft and components’”.59 

While the British were re-evaluating their armaments policy, Swiss 
pilots had the opportunity to fly the Venom. The first mission to Britain in 
November had been a failure, for it had only been possible to test the two- 
seat Venom night-fighter. This aircraft was inappropriate for the short 
Swiss runways, because of its long take-off and landing distances.®° But 
another mission in December brought the desired results. After having 
tested the single-seat Venom day-fighter, the delegation’s members unan- 
imously made the request to purchase a series of this aeroplane. They 
observed that this Venom type was easy to handle for take-off and landing, 
of which the distances were shorter than for the night-fighter; was very 
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manoeuvrable; had a great acceleration and climbed very fast. In sum, the 
Venom’s performances were “all along the line” significantly better than 
the Vampire’s.61 

Despite this positive verdict, the Commission for Military Aircraft 
Procurement meeting of 24 January 1951 — during which the aircraft type 
was supposed to be chosen — was more controversial than expected. 
The problem was whether Switzerland should risk committing itself to the 
Venom’s manufacture under licence, while it remained unclear whether 
the British would deliver the few finished Ghosts, which were necessary 
for the undertaking. The commission was unaware of the Arms Working 
Party’s ongoing deliberations, and thus advanced a variety of strategies to 
induce the British to deliver these engines: to threaten London with the 
purchase of the French Dassault Ouragan aircraft, even though there was 
no real interest; to ask for the engines in exchange for Swiss machine 
tools; and to call on Montgomery to intervene on Switzerland’s behalf. But 
these strategies were merely vague ideas, and were not further elaborated. 
Finally, the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement was willing to 
take a risk and decided unanimously to request the purchase of 150 
Venoms, of which the airframe and the majority of the engines would be 
produced in Switzerland.®? Only a few days later, the Defence Minister 
and the National Defence Commission approved this request without any 
opposition from the corps commanders.® Yet did the Federal Council and 
the Federal Assembly share the defence establishment’s enthusiasm 
for the Venom? 

On 16 February, Kobelt submitted to his fellow Federal Councillors a 
draft bill for the purchase of 150 Venoms at a cost of SFr. 175 million. For 
once the Finance Minister did not oppose a major arms purchase, but he 
nonetheless questioned whether a bill was necessary. The Federal Council 
had just submitted the bill for the military five-year plan to the Federal 
Assembly. The credit for the Venoms could perhaps be included therein, 
and another bill might be confusing and endanger the rearmament plan 
in Parliament.®* Therefore, the Federal Council decided to submit only 
the draft bill - together with a secret document containing further mili- 
tary and technical details — to the Military Commissions of the National 
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and State Councils, in the hope that they would approve the Venom’s 
acquisition without demanding a special bill.65 However, this hope was 
illusory, and on 2 March, the Federal Council thus approved the Venom 
bill on Kobelt’s request.66 

The bill passed the State Council’s Military Commission smoothly, and 
only one of its members wanted to be reassured that also the private 
industry would benefit from it.67 It was also unanimously approved by the 
National Council’s Military Commission, of which some members - from 
the whole political spectrum — desired clarifications on the cost and the 
choice of the aeroplane, if the production of an aircraft in Switzerland 
could be detrimental to the country’s booming economy, and most inter- 
estingly, why it was suddenly possible to produce jet engines under 
licence. De Montmollin and Rihner justified the cost of the engine’s man- 
ufacture under licence and explained the choice of the Venom through its 
modernity; they flatly denied the impact of the production of an aircraft 
on Switzerland’s economy; and von Wattenwyl argued that the problem 
of the fabrication of jet engines had been studied by various companies, 
and therefore the Swiss industry was well prepared for such an undertak- 
ing.68 Although the bill was again discussed by the Federal Assembly’s 
military commissions after a Swiss Air Force officer had criticized the 
Venom in the press, the commission’s members remained steadfast 
and recommended the bill for approval to the Parliament.‘® Finally, in 
late March and mid-April, the State Council and the National Council 
approved the purchase of 150 Venoms under licence.”° In a little more 
than a year, the Swiss had not only decided to purchase a large aircraft 
series, but also to produce the aeroplane - with the engine - in Switzerland. 
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Yet, for a successful and early implementation of the engine produc- 
tion, the Swiss needed at least one finished engine at the earliest possible 
date. Although they had been informed that no engines would become 
available before early 1953, they nonetheless approached the British to 
release one already in 1952. The request was taken up by the FO, which 
submitted it to the Arms Working Party with the comment that it should 
be met on “political and strategic grounds’, without further explaining 
them.” The working party discussed the request on 8 June 1951. According 
to the FO representative, the delivery of this engine was an opportunity 
for Britain to “gain some prestige” in Switzerland after the setbacks with 
the Goblins. The official from the MoS agreed, and although there would 
be no surplus production of these engines, he thought that one could be 
“squeezed out”. This solution was backed by the Chairman, who mean- 
while gave the recurrent argument that Britain was “looking to the Swiss 
for supplies of machine tools and precision instruments”. As a result, 
the delivery of one Ghost to Switzerland in 1952 was recommended to the 
Minister of Defence.’? 

Shinwell endorsed this reasoning and defended it in the Defence 
Committee. Moreover, aiming at a far-sighted armament policy, he argued 
that once the peak of the British defence programme had been passed, 
foreign orders would be essential to maintain the aircraft industry’s war 
potential. He stressed that it was “particularly important not to close the 
door firmly on foreign customers’, because he feared “that overseas pur- 
chasers who have hitherto used British aircraft would turn over from UK 
to US types to the permanent detriment of our industry and war poten- 
tial”. Consequently, while all aircraft supplies to countries not part of the 
Commonwealth or NATO remained suspended, Switzerland — together 
with Sweden, Burma, Iraq and Siam - received special treatment.’ This 
policy was not challenged by the incoming Churchill Government, and 
the Arms Working Party informed the new Minister of Defence in 
December that “in view of our dependence on Switzerland for the supply 
of certain types of machine tools and other vital imports, it has been nec- 
essary in certain cases to allow Switzerland more favourable treatment 
than is given to most foreign countries not formally allied to us”.”* 
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However, the delivery of the small series of Ghosts to Switzerland 
was questioned in late 1951, because the existing capacity for jet engine 
production remained insufficient despite the expansion in British jet 
fighter production.” Berne was aware of this bottleneck and feared for the 
timely supply of engines for the first Venom airframes.” But meanwhile, it 
had become common policy in Britain that Switzerland represented a 
special case in arms exports and, contrary to the forecast by the MoS,” the 
MoD did not oppose the delivery. Therefore, the Arms Working Party con- 
cluded that the Swiss order for finished Ghosts in early 1953 could stand,”8 
and the production of the first entire jet aircraft in Switzerland under 
licence was well under way in the early 1950s. 

Under the impact of the Korean War scare, and in fear of being cut off 
from foreign arms supplies, the Swiss also decided to build the Venom’s 
engine under licence. The decision-making process in favour of the Ghost 
licence and the Venom itself was accelerated through the Goblin crisis, 
and the awareness that Britain was not in a position to deliver finished 
engines to a neutral country. Therefore, the feasibility of producing 
an engine in Switzerland was not even questioned any more. Although 
Britain was more demanding in security measures after its blunder with 
the delivery of jet engines to the Soviets, it was nonetheless willing to 
grant the Swiss favourable treatment in its arms exports policy. The British 
still needed hard currency and feared American competition once the 
rearmament programme was over. But the determining factor was 
Britain's dependence on Swiss machine tools and precision instruments. 


7.3. BUSINESS VERSUS SECURITY 


The Swiss considered the Venom an interim solution until their own 
jet aircraft would become available in the second half of the 1950s. 
Moreover, the licence manufacture of a British aircraft and engine was not 
only seen as a further step towards a more self-reliant armaments policy, 
but also as the industrial and technical preparation for the production of 
an indigenous jet aeroplane. By early 1950, the Federal Military Depart- 
ment had retained two military aircraft projects: the N-20 and the P-16. 
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Although both projects remained under the responsibility of the Military 
Technical Service, the former was directed by the state-owned Federal 
Aircraft Factory, and the second by the private Flug- und Fahrzeugwerke 
Altenrhein.’? The N-20 was to be powered by the so-called Swiss Mamba 
engine, which was based on the British Armstrong Siddeley Mamba. In 
1948, the Military Technical Service had bought the licence for this engine, 
and the MoS had favoured this transaction, because it “should serve to 
keep the Swiss committed to the use of British equipment and to interest 
them in the civil application of our prop-jets”.30 

The P-ı6, which only appeared as a competitive project in early 1950, 
did not yet have an engine. The Mamba was not compatible with the P-ı6, 
and the Swiss engine - Sulzer’s D-45 — was neither sufficiently advanced 
nor competitive. In addition, as the P-16 received priority in the early 
1950s, and the N-20 was finally abandoned, the need for a jet engine to 
power the Flug- und Fahrzeugwerke Altenrhein’s aircraft became acute. 
Therefore, the Swiss again approached the British for a jet engine, and the 
licence thereof. As the P-16 was only supposed to enter service in the latter 
half of the 1950s, it needed one of the most advanced jet engines the British 
aircraft industry could offer. But would Whitehall be willing to sell state- 
of-the-art jet technology in the tense international climate of the Korean 
War and, especially, after the shock of the Nene-replica-powered Mig-15s? 
Meanwhile, would the Americans idly watch such an important techno- 
logical transfer between its major Ally and neutral Switzerland taking 
place, or would they try to prevent it? 

In 1950, the Swiss began their search for an engine to power the P-16. 
Initially, they focused on the Rolls-Royce Avon®! of the newest axial-flow 
engine generation, which was by far more powerful than any of the 
engines the Soviets had.®? Therefore, even though the MoS allowed Rolls- 
Royce to give the Swiss limited information on the engine, it was very 
questionable whether this technology would be sold to Switzerland.®? In 
early September 1950, a Military Technical Service engineer was informed 
by the MoS that the Swiss could not get the Avon, for the whole produc- 
tion was used for the British rearmament effort, Switzerland — together 
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with Sweden — would only receive them after Western Union countries, 
and the engine was still on the secret list. However, a very small quantity 
of Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire engines®* might become available the 
following year. Although this axial-flow engine was apparently even more 
powerful than the Avon, there was still room for manoeuvre, because its 
production was only about to start. Meanwhile, licences for both engines 
were out of question for the moment. According to the MoS, it would have 
even been difficult for the Swiss to gain access to this new engine technol- 
ogy without the impact of the Korean War.®° 

As there was apparently no other choice, the Commission for Military 
Aircraft Procurement decided on 28 September to work towards the 
purchase of a limited amount of Sapphires,®° and in late October, the Mil- 
itary Attaché in London submitted to the MoS a request for this engine 
type. Yet by late January 1951, it remained unclear whether the British 
would be willing to sell some Sapphires, and it was improbable that they 
would agree to sell a licence. Nevertheless, the Commission for Military 
Aircraft Procurement requested the Federal Military Department to 
authorise the purchase of three Sapphires, and to begin the negotiations 
for the licence.88 The National Defence Commission was sympathetic to 
this request, but was not willing to go that far. On 2 February, the corps 
commanders agreed to the purchase of three Sapphires, but they thought 
that it was premature to start negotiations for the licence.®° 

It was only in spring that Berne’s request for these engines began to be 
considered in Whitehall. In the AM, which handled the case, there were 
strong security concerns against the supply of these engines to Switzer- 
land. According to one official, it was “not beyond the bounds of 
possibility for a ‘defector’ from the Swiss to fly the aircraft complete with 
Sapphire straight behind the Iron Curtain’. He considered the request so 
unrealistic, that he wondered who had given the Swiss the idea that they 
could get this engine.9° Meanwhile, it was admitted that from a security 
point of view, Switzerland was not worse, but even better than other 
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Western European states. Nonetheless, most of the latter countries were 
Britain’s Allies, and therefore a certain security risk might have to be 
accepted in their case. Moreover, continental European Allies had not yet 
received the latest axial-flow engine types. Switzerland, however, was neu- 
tral, and had “not clearly come out on our side”. Finally, another major 
problem was that the Americans, who manufactured the Sapphire under 
licence themselves, would dislike the delivery of this engine type to coun- 
tries outside NATO.?! On these grounds, the Swiss request was officially 
denied in August 1951.97 

Despite this negative reply, the Military Technical Service did not 
give up, and asked the Military Attaché in London to enquire again for 
Avons. But why would this engine, which had been even more inaccess- 
ible than the Sapphire before, suddenly have become available? Von 
Wattenwyl was aware of this problem and expected that the request 
would be rejected. Nonetheless, he argued that there was a ray of hope, 
because — as the Avon was not produced under licence in the US - an 
objection from Washington was less likely.93 Unaware of these broader 
concerns, the Federal Military Department's failure to obtain an engine 
for the P-16 aroused the suspicion of a National Councillor from the 
Canton of St. Gallen, where the Flug- und Fahrzeugwerke Altenrhein was 
established. 

Calling directly on the Federal Political Department instead of the 
Federal Military Department, the conservative Theodor Eisenring held 
the Military Attaché in London responsible for the failure to procure an 
engine. He argued that Rieser did not sufficiently represent the Flug- und 
Fahrzeugwerke Altenrhein’s interests, for their aircraft was in direct com- 
petition with the N-20 from the state-run Federal Aircraft Factory, and 
therefore it would be better to let the Swiss Legation’s political personnel 
handle the issue.” Following-up on Eisenring’s intervention, the Flug- 
und Fahrzeugwerke Altenrhein emphasised the need for modern 
axial-flow engines — which were only available in Britain — and suggested 
using the delivery of Swiss machine tools for the British rearmament effort 
as a quid pro quo for the supply of engines.”® 

In his defence, the Military Attaché stressed that the negative reply 
to the engine request was caused by military-strategic considerations. 
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Britain could not deliver these engines to neutral Switzerland, while they 
were for the moment not even delivered to NATO countries. Therefore, 
Rolls-Royce’s and Armstrong Siddeley’s desire to sell engines to the Swiss 
did not make any difference. Rieser thus advised against a diplomatic 
intervention until the answer for the Avons request had been received, 
and if negative, to wait until a new government would be in place.°® The 
Federal Political Department agreed and informed the Flug- und 
Fahrzeugwerke Altenrhein that a diplomatic intervention would be inap- 
propriate at this stage.9” 

As expected, in mid-November 1951, the AM rejected the Avon request. 
The official justification was that no engines could be made available 
before late 1952 without harming Britain’s aircraft development pro- 
gramme. Rieser, however, again emphasised Whitehall’s military-strategic 
considerations, and argued that the Labour Government had lacked the 
freedom of action to make an exception in the Swiss case, because it had 
been continuously accused by Churchill for selling aircraft abroad which 
was needed at home. Paradoxically, as he had been informed by Air 
Marshal Sir John Boothman, Controller at the MoS, the Conservative 
Government would be more sympathetic to the Swiss request. Therefore, 
he recommended a diplomatic approach for axial-flow engines once the 
new government had been firmly established. 

Berne followed the Military Attaché’s advice, and on 24 January 1952, 
the Swiss Minister in London officially approached the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State at the FO, Sir Anthony Nutting, with the request 
for three Sapphires. De Torrenté stressed that the engines were essential 
for Switzerland’s fighter aircraft programme. Although Nutting reminded 
de Torrenté of the needs of British and NATO air forces, he promised to do 
everything in his power to satisfy the Swiss request, not only through his 
genuine desire to help, but also for economic reasons.99 Yet the FO’s rec- 
ommendation to the MoS in favour of the request was half-hearted, and 
only vaguely mentioned political grounds instead of economic ones.!0° 

Nonetheless, on 13 February, the request was considered by the Arms 
Working Party, which decided to advise the Minister of Defence to supply 
six to eight Sapphires to Switzerland. It seemed to be sufficient for the 
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working party that the FO favoured the delivery of engines to Switzerland, 
and that the MoS gave its assurance that the Swiss order could be met 
without detriment to British requirements.!°! Berne was at least partially 
aware of these positive developments, for Rieser was informed by the AM 
that there seemed to be no security obstacles to the request being met, 
and the MoS told him that a limited amount of Sapphires could be made 
available to Switzerland.!°? 

However, contrary to the information given to the Swiss Military 
Attaché, there were genuine security concerns in Whitehall, which pre- 
vented the delivery of Sapphires to Switzerland. Also the new government 
feared that if the Soviets got hold of an axial-flow engine, they would be 
able to catch up to Western technology through their reverse-engineering 
capabilities — like they had done with the Nene engine.!©3 As the Labour 
Government had not left a general policy on the export of axial-flow 
engines, the Conservative Government began to work on one, and this 
delayed a decision on the Swiss case. The delay became so important that 
almost four months after de Torrenté’s diplomatic demarche, the MoS had 
to remind the MoD about the Swiss request, and insisted that there were 
“very good reasons why we should wish to meet this Swiss requirement 
and we certainly do not want retaliation where it would hurt us most’! 
In light of the Ghost engine case, one can reasonably assume that the MoS 
referred to economic reasons, and the British rearmament programme's 
need for Swiss machine tools and precision instruments. 

In light of Whitehall’s indecision, and under pressure from the 
Flug- und Fahrzeugwerke Altenrhein and its political allies, the Federal 
authorities decided to intervene at a higher level. On 13 May 1952, the 
Swiss Minister met with the British Foreign Secretary to hand over an 
aide-mémoire, which reiterated the request for Sapphires, while re- 
emphasising their necessity for Switzerland's jet aircraft development. In 
addition, de Torrenté expressed his astonishment that no decision had 
been reached, despite encouraging comments from the AM and the MoS 
to Rieser in February.!®® In response, Eden referred to the ongoing 
difficulties in British jet engine exports, but he promised to intervene on 
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Switzerland’s behalf.!0 For the moment, however, security concerns con- 
tinued to prevail in London, and they were not just related to the Swiss 
case. 

Almost simultaneously to de Torrenté’s diplomatic intervention, the 
Secretary of State for Air, William Sidney, decided not only to deny 
Switzerland’s request for Sapphires, but also France's for Avons.!°” He fol- 
lowed the Deputy Chief of the Air Staff’s advice that “we should do all we 
can to prevent continental countries gaining detailed knowledge about 
our latest axial-flow engine”. It was feared that the Russians, who accord- 
ing to new intelligence information experienced difficulties in the 
development of axial-flow engines, would get access to British technology 
if the modern engines were on continental soil.!08 

This decision was questioned by the MoS representative in the Arms 
Working Party meeting of 13 May 1951. He feared that “the political and 
military implications of restricting licences and exports of axial-flow 
engines to NATO countries would be very serious’, especially because an 
earlier version of the Avon had already been supplied to neutral Sweden. 
With regard to the Swiss, he argued that they “were in a position to retali- 
ate and had in fact threatened to transfer their orders elsewhere unless 
they were given an immediate answer”. The possible Swiss retaliation was 
not further explained and most probably again referred to the supply of 
machine tools. Yet he clearly voiced his concern that the Swiss might get 
access to Sapphires, which were produced under licence in the US. In 
making this claim, he was not aware of Washington’s arms exports pol- 
icy towards Switzerland. Even though the Swiss now qualified for 
reimbursable military assistance under the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act, they did not have access to modern American military hardware.!09 
Nonetheless, the AM representative took these concerns seriously. Even 
though he observed that the objection on security grounds to the export 
of these engines only applied to the immediate future, he advocated deter- 
ring the Americans from exporting axial-flow engines by emphasising the 
security risks. The Chairman not only concurred with his colleagues’ rea- 
soning, but also emphasised that to ban the export of these engines would 
negatively affect the sale of civil aircraft. There he made an important 
point, for it was Whitehall’s policy to earn money through the export of 
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civil aircraft such as the de Havilland Comet, which was also powered by 
the Avon." Faced with the dilemma of choosing between security, poli- 
tics and commerce, the working party decided to refer the question to the 
ministerial level,!! and Washington was informed about the dangers 
involved in the export of axial-flow engines to the European continent. 

On 22 May, the issue was discussed in a meeting chaired by Defence 
Minister Harold Alexander, in which the Secretary of State for Air, Minis- 
ter of Supply Duncan Sandys, Deputy Chief of the Air Staff John Baker, 
and high-ranking officials of their respective ministries all participated. 
Explaining the security risks involved in the delivery of axial-flow engines 
to France and Switzerland, Sidney was concerned that if the Russians got 
hold of one of these engines, “it would enable them to overcome certain 
technical difficulties which were at present holding up the development 
of a high-thrust engine for bombers”. Therefore, he “was very anxious that 
the history of the Nene engines should not be repeated”. Meanwhile, as he 
believed that the Americans intended to offer the French Sapphire engines 
as “end-item’ assistance”, he emphasised that any security policy on these 
engines would have to be coordinated with Washington. Once again, it 
was an MoS representative who disagreed. 

Cyril Musgrave argued that by the time the Soviets would have caught 
up with the actual Avon type, Britain would already have improved this 
engine by four generations; he feared for the delivery of Swiss machine 
tools; the Comet was also powered by Avons, and Britain thus had to be 
“careful not to sacrifice the commercial advantage” it held in the field of 
civil aviation and turn it to the Americans; and finally, Washington could 
not sell engines of British design without London's consent. Despite these 
arguments, Alexander was concerned by the security aspects, and noted 
that it would be “valuable” to delay the delivery of the engines. In the end, 
it was agreed that for the moment no advanced axial-flow engines would 
be exported, and to discuss the issue with the Americans. Paradoxically, in 
the same meeting it was decided to encourage aircraft and aero-engine 
exports in the future, for they “were very capable of earning hard cur- 
rency”, helped to maintain the war potential, and were crucial to averting 
the “danger of losing orders to the Americans”.U3 
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Yet, only two weeks after this meeting, Sidney gave in to Air Chief 
Marshal Baker’s request to deliver Avons and Sapphires to France and 
Switzerland, under the condition that both countries would be informed 
that this was in contradiction to British security, and therefore they would 
have to conform to certain security safeguards."+ How did this sudden 
policy-shift occur? The Secretary himself explained to the Minister of 
Defence that “in the light of the more liberal attitude to aircraft exports 
which we have decided to take, I agree that there is a case for giving these 
two customers a definite date”."5 By “case” he probably referred to the 
arguments advanced by the MoS. This is what appears at least partially 
from the explanation to Washington that the decision was based on 
NATO requirements and Britain’s economic needs, in spite of the fact 
that the USAF was against the delivery of these engines to France and 
Switzerland."'6 

The real reason was most probably economic, whereas the NATO argu- 
ment was merely a justification to make the decision digestible for 
Washington. Moreover, in Switzerland’s case it did not apply. Despite 
NSC-ug and the intention to bring the Swiss into the Western defence 
effort, there is no evidence to support the claim that the US considered 
Switzerland a de facto member of the Atlantic Alliance. With regard to 
Britain, however, were there also strategic reasons for the AM’s policy 
shift? Why did the Deputy Chief of the Air Staff first voice security 
concerns to prevent the supply of these engines, and later himself recom- 
mend their delivery? 

There seems to be no document to answer these questions. Yet it is 
interesting to observe that it was during 1952 that the planning of the RAF- 
Swiss Air Force exchange scheme became concrete.” It is possible that 
this induced the Air Staff to re-evaluate the Swiss Air Force’s strategic 
importance, and therefore Baker finally favoured the release of Sapphires 
to Switzerland. Admittedly, this is a mere hypothesis, which lacks the nec- 
essary proof. Nevertheless, in June 1952, Whitehall decided to release some 
of its most advanced jet engines to neutral Switzerland towards the end of 
the year, at the same time as to France — one of its major NATO Allies." 

The British were aware that this decision might be misunderstood by 
allied and non-allied countries alike. Therefore, when the AM informed the 
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Swiss about the Sapphires’ final release, they requested discretion on 
the issue. In light of the high demand of these engines outside Britain, it 
was feared that if the sale of Sapphires to neutral Switzerland would 
be advertised too early in the press, it could cause a political stir in the 
UK and abroad.!!9 Moreover, Berne was informed that it would have to 
take security measures to deny the engine’s technological know-how 
to the East.!2° As a result, the Swiss decided to call the Sapphire hence- 
forth TS-34 for the sake of secrecy,!?! and the British established the 
necessary security safeguards, which ruled that the engines were only to 
be used for experimental and development work on Swiss-built military 
aircraft in recognised experimental establishments under the same secu- 
rity safeguards as in Britain.!2* Thereupon, the Swiss could sign a contract 
with Armstrong Siddeley for the delivery of three Sapphires at a cost of 
£120,000, and were informed by the latter company and by Rolls-Royce 
that they would be willing to sell the licence for the Sapphire and Avon - 
subject to approval by the British Government.!23 

The probability that Whitehall would approve the granting of a licence 
to Switzerland was high. The issue of manufacturing licences for axial- 
flow engines was considered in a meeting chaired by the Chief of the Air 
Staff, which was attended by his deputy and assistants for policy and 
intelligence, as well as MoS officials. With regard to NATO countries, the 
participants saw the danger of US competition if Britain was to delay 
the sale of licences, and therefore agreed to opening negotiations. They 
further specified that the same rule applied to countries like “Sweden, 
Switzerland and Argentina; and that applications from those countries 
were not to be rejected out of hand on security grounds”.!?* Yet, how did it 
come about that neutral Switzerland again received a treatment similar to 
that of NATO Allies? 

A paper by the Arms Export Policy Committee of autumn 1952, entitled 
“Guidance on Priorities for Export of Arms’, seems to give the answer to 
this question. In an evaluation system ranging from A to E - with A being 
the highest — Switzerland was ranked politically C; economically B; and 
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strategically C in the air, and D on land. The explanation for this classifica- 
tion was that “although Switzerland has a useful army and may build up a 
useful air force which would resist attack, she is not of the first importance 
strategically or politically, since she is off the main line of likely attack and 
is determined to remain neutral if possible. Economically, Switzerland is a 
highly desirable customer, particularly in the present circumstances, since 
such sales would earn hard currency. The Swiss moreover attach great 
importance to their arms supplies from the UK and, in the context of our 
difficult trade negotiations, sales there would be a useful lever. These eco- 
nomic considerations are however modified by the operations of the 
Europeans Payments Union’.!?5 An earlier draft of this paper, which only 
referred to aircraft exports, gives some precisions on this classification. 
The only countries which received an A from an economic perspective 
were dollar countries. But it was emphasised that the Swiss franc was con- 
sidered “equivalent to gold’, and that Switzerland was as a market “only 
less important than permanent dollar markets”. Compared to the other 
traditional neutral Sweden, Switzerland was as important strategically, 
outweighed it economically, and was only less important from a political 
perspective (see Table 5).126 

Consequently, while the economic factor for arms exports to 
Switzerland remained predominant, political considerations were also 
taken into account, and the strategic aspect had gained in importance - at 
least in the air. This is not of minor importance, for the Swiss had achieved 
parity with the Swedes. Swedish airspace, located half-way along the 
direct air routes between the Soviet Union and the UK, was of major 


Table 5. Importance of Sweden and Switzerland in UK Arms Supplies 
from a Strategic, Economic and Political Perspective (Decreasing from 
A to E) 


Strategically Economically Politically 
Sweden C C B 


Switzerland C B C 
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importance to NATO and, more specifically, to RAF planning.!2” The stra- 
tegic upgrading of Switzerland's air force was an additional indication 
that, since Primault had disclosed Swiss war plans and an RAF-Swiss Air 
Force exchange scheme was in the making,!?® there could actually have 
been defence coordination in the air between the British and Swiss air 
staffs. 

Obviously, one could argue that such coordination did not seem neces- 
sary, or could have little or no impact on the strategic importance with 
regard to arms exports. For despite the Montgomery-de Montmollin- 
Agreement of early 1952, Whitehall did not seem to have a strategic inter- 
est in the equipment of Switzerland’s land forces. Therefore, it can be 
questioned whether it had any impact on NATO planning, or if it was only 
valued by the British Field-Marshal and the Swiss Chief of the General 
Staff. Moreover, Switzerland still had no political or strategic priority 
in arms exports, which remained with NATO, the old Commonwealth, 
Iraq, Jordan and Burma, i.e. countries with which Britain had treaty 
obligations.!2? 

Nevertheless, the release of Avons and Sapphires to France and 
Switzerland was the first time that the supply of such axial-flow engines 
outside the UK (other than the US and the old Commonwealth countries) 
was approved. Yet the MoS also advocated the export to other coun- 
tries, for financial reasons and to maintain Britain’s war potential after the 
rearmament programme was over.!?° The MoD concurred with this rea- 
soning, but it was also desirous to establish a coherent security policy for 
the export of axial-flow engines, if possible together with the Americans. 
In this undertaking, the Swiss and French cases were used — at least from 
the British side - as a precedent.!3! Interestingly, as the British Joint 
Services Mission!®? presented Washington with the release of axial-flow 
engines and perhaps a licence thereof to France and Switzerland as a fait 
accompli, there were no complaints. But as the possibility to release the 
same engine type to Sweden and Yugoslavia was mentioned, the Americans 
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voiced concerns. Nonetheless, they were willing to work towards a com- 
mon security policy.!33 

However, as London decided in December - again without consulta- 
tion — to export axial-flow engines to Sweden and Yugoslavia,!5+ 
Washington’s concerns transformed into ire. The Americans regarded 
“Sweden to some extent and Yugoslavia in particular” as a greater security 
risk than Switzerland and France, and they had not forgotten that the 
British had once sold Nene engines to the Soviets.!3?? As a result, 
Washington and London did not only disagree on the export destinations, 
but there was also alack of mutual trust. In this climate, it is not surprising 
that the security safeguards, which the British proposed, were considered 
insufficient by the Americans. In addition, they feared that the British air- 
craft industry was establishing a lead on the aviation export market to the 
detriment of the US industry.!3$ 

Nonetheless, security concerns remained predominant in Washington. 
This was not the case in Whitehall, where such concerns were outweighed 
by business interests. Therefore, Britain was willing to sell its engines, “but 
would force buyers to secure the technology themselves”.13” By May 1953, 
the MoD evaluated the buyers of British jet engines according to “the 
degree of risk that vital information concerning engines received by them 
would be lost to the Russians”: Switzerland, together with Venezuela and 
Belgium, constituted a “fair risk”; France and Yugoslavia were a “definite 
risk”; and Italy, Denmark, India, and Pakistan signified a “practical cer- 
tainty of loss”. While France and Italy were infiltrated by communists, 
Switzerland was a “fair risk”, because of “the undoubted anti-Communism 
of the higher ranks of the Armed Forces, and the relatively small 
Communist political influence”38 Despite this ‘positive’ evaluation, in 
early 1953, London required Switzerland to apply additional security 
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safeguards.!3% Finally, albeit grudgingly, the Swiss accepted these addi- 
tional measures, which were rather intended to calm the Americans’ ire.!4° 

The Swiss were aware that the engines, which they needed for their jet 
aircraft development, were only available in Britain. Thus, under pressure 
from the Flug- und Fahrzeugwerke Altenrhein and their political allies, 
and aware of its trump card, Berne would not give up until it received the 
engines it wanted. In Whitehall, there were real security concerns against 
the supply of these advanced engines to the European continent. Yet the 
business interests finally outweighed these concerns, at least in the Swiss 
case. The incentive for the delivery of these engines was mainly economic. 
But Switzerland's strategic importance had increased significantly, and it 
was finally — together with France - the first continental European coun- 
try to receive axial-flow engines. In addition, it is probable that Switzerland 
was almost treated like a NATO country or Sweden, because there was 
some defence coordination between the RAF and the Swiss Air Force. 
Meanwhile, despite the USAF’s opposition to the delivery of Sapphires to 
Switzerland, Washington did not intervene and was more disturbed by 
the delivery of similar engines to the other traditional European neutral. 
Apparently, since NSC-119, the US had developed a much more benevo- 
lent approach towards Switzerland. 
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CENTURION I 


8.1. THE FIRST BRITISH “No” 


The introduction of tanks into the Swiss Army was a contentious issue 
during the post-war period. In addition to the question of whether tanks 
were necessary at all, and if they were, what type ought to be secured, 
there were continuous budget constraints, which further complicated the 
introduction of such an expensive weapon. Nevertheless, from the late 
1940s on, the military leadership held the view that the acquisition of 
tanks was unavoidable if defensive action was to be successful. Further- 
more, first through the increasing international tensions of the late 1940s, 
and then through the Korean War, the Federal Assembly took a more gen- 
erous attitude on military spending.! Thus, the equipping of the Swiss 
Army with tanks became increasingly likely. 

Yet a tank force would have to be built up from scratch. The Swiss Army 
had only 150 G-13 tank destroyers, Jagdpanzer 38(t) Hetzer from the Czech 
Skoda factories, which had been bought between 1946 and 1947 for little 
money. The Hetzer, which had originally been developed for the German 
Wehrmacht, did not replace a modern tank, mainly because it lacked a 
turret.? Therefore, by early 1949, the Swiss began their search for tanks in 
earnest. But they had little idea of the type of tanks needed, did not have a 
supplier, and there had been no tank development work similar to that of 
military aircraft: in the late 1930s, the Swiss had produced 12 Czech tanks 
under licence, and the development of tanks, which had begun during the 
Second World War, was immediately abandoned after the war.? Almost 
instinctively, they turned to the British, who not only supplied the Swiss 
Air Force with military aircraft and engines, but also advised the General 
Staff on defence issues. Would Britain, however, be willing to supply 
tanks to neutral Switzerland, while its own armed forces and Allies were 
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rearming after the signing of NAT, and especially in the wake of the Korean 
War? And did Berne turn to London for reasons other than the armament 
link and British defence advising? 

In autumn 1946, a Swiss delegation visited British troops in Udine, Italy, 
to study tanks. On their return, the delegation’s members advocated the 
purchase of the Comet, which was a World War II medium tank.* As 
the Swiss military leadership had not yet decided on the question of tanks, 
this request did not lead to any decision. It was almost three years later, in 
May 1949, that the Swiss looked again to the UK for tanks.? Interestingly, 
however, military considerations were not the main incentive at that 
time. In spring 1949, the Federal Department of Public Economy’s Trade 
Section and the Military Technical Service agreed to increase the arms 
purchases from Britain to re-equilibrate the Anglo-Swiss balance of pay- 
ments. But almost immediately it appeared that this would be difficult, 
because the foreseen purchase of Vickers artillery tractors was opposed by 
the Army. Nonetheless, pressured by the Head of the Federal Department 
of Public Economy to buy additional weapons in Britain, the Federal 
Military Department began to see an ideal opportunity to acquire tanks.® 

The Head of the Light Troops, Divisionary-Colonel Pierre de Muralt, 
jumped on the occasion, for the tanks would probably be introduced into 
his troops. Arguing that it was unquestionable, that tanks were needed as 
soon as possible, and that for the sake of Anglo-Swiss commercial rela- 
tions it was desirable to purchase war material in Britain for an amount of 
SFr. 65 million, he requested that a mission be sent to Britain to study the 
availability of suitable tanks. According to de Muralt, the tanks needed to 
have effective firepower, the greatest possible mobility, a turret, and 
should not be heavier than 25 tons and wider than 2.65 metres to suit 
Switzerland’s bridges and streets.” Although the Chief of Instruction dis- 
agreed on the weight of the tanks, he supported de Muralt’s request, 
reminded Kobelt that he himself had emphasised the need for tanks, and 
that the Federal Military Department had to take advantage of the Trade 
Section’s desire for additional arms purchases in Britain.® Yet on the Head 
of the Military Technical Service’s advice, the Defence Minister decided 
that before a mission would be sent, the Military Attaché would have to 
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enquire about the availability of tanks in the UK. Moreover, it would first 
have to be determined which type of tank suited the Swiss Army’s needs.? 

It was indeed necessary to reach an agreement on the type of tanks, for 
Kobelt’s subordinates were not the only ones to disagree; the advice 
coming from foreign experts was also contradictory. In autumn 1949, 
Cottrell-Hill recommended a medium tank with strong firepower, such as 
the British Comet or Centurion.!° Although the Centurion had been devel- 
oped towards the end of the war, it was only produced from 1946 on. It was 
a cruiser tank with good armour protection and a 76.2 mm gun, which 
was replaced by an 83.4 mm gun in the Mark 3 version of the late 1940s." 
The Centurion and the Comet had also been recommended to the Deputy 
Director of the Federal Military Administration while he was at the Royal 
Armoured Corps!? School at Bovington during the summer. In addition, 
Montgomery had promised Bracher that he would intervene to make sure 
that Swiss tank requests would receive the same treatment as those by 
Western Union states.!3 

By contrast, the French General Jean de Lattre de Tassigny recom- 
mended to de Muralt light tanks between 12 and 19 tons with a 75 mm gun 
and relatively thin armour, which would be compensated through the 
tank’s high mobility.!* It certainly was no coincidence that the type of tank 
advocated by de Lattre corresponded exactly to the French AMX-13, which 
was under development since 1946.!5 In light of these varying opinions, 
Kobelt ordered de Muralt to set up an ad hoc commission, which would 
have to decide on the tank type suitable for the Swiss Army, procurement 
possibilities abroad, and the sending of a mission to study potentially suit- 
able tanks. Finally, they would have to suggest a limited number of tanks 
for testing purposes.!® 

On 29 September, de Muralt opened the commission’s first meeting by 
observing that although the ideal tank would be between 20 and 22 tons, 
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no such tank existed for the moment, and therefore he suggested the 
purchase of a Comet-like tank. But for the commission's other high- 
ranking members — such as the Head of the Operational Section and the 
Commander of the 9% Division — a heavier tank was not a second-best 
choice. They favoured a medium or heavy tank for its stronger armour and 
usually more powerful gun. Thus, the commission’s members agreed that 
a tank between 30 and 35 tons, with a 75 mm gun and strong armour 
would be appropriate. But where would the Swiss get such a tank for test- 
ing purposes? The Head of the Material Section observed that according 
to information from the Military Attachés, France and Canada did not 
have tanks ready; Britain could perhaps deliver Comets and Centurions; 
and the US were not willing to deliver tanks to Switzerland. The Military 
Attaché in Washington had only been supposed to inquire about the 
availability of tanks in the US,” but in July, he had approached the State 
Department for the purchase of 100 M4As, which were World War II 
medium tanks.!® Although the Division of Western European Affairs 
had favoured the request,!? it was rejected by the Department of Defense, 
which observed that Switzerland did not fall under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act.2° Consequently, as suitable tanks were appar- 
ently only available in the UK, the commission concluded that they would 
request the purchase of 4 Comets and 4 Centurions for testing purposes 
without sending a mission abroad.?! 

Meanwhile, however, because of London’s devaluation of the pound in 
September, the Trade Section’s priorities had temporarily shifted and it 
was not pressuring the Federal Military Department any more to make 
additional arms purchases in Britain.?? Moreover, the Federal Assembly 
and its commissions were very reluctant to allocate money for the pur- 
chase of tanks during their discussions of the military budget for 1950.23 
Therefore, the request was reduced to 1 Comet and 4 Centurions.?* 
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But this was still too costly for the Defence Minister, and in the National 
Defence Commission meeting of 7 November he stated that such an 
acquisition would only be conceivable in early 1950, when the military 
budget would have passed. In addition, the corps commanders had not 
yet made up their mind on the tank question, and were thus happy to 
defer the issue to a later date.?? Yet, according to what the Swiss Military 
Attaché had learned from discussions in London, even a request for a lim- 
ited number of tanks would have faced difficulties. 

The WO had informed Rieser that Britain actually needed every single 
tank it produced for its own army. Furthermore, due to a lack of steel and 
skilled workers, the production capacity was limited to the extent that the 
UK defence industry would not be able to deliver Comets or Centurions to 
Switzerland before 1954. Apparently, this decision had not been moti- 
vated by political considerations, for the British had not even mentioned 
deliveries to Western Union or NATO Allies. Despite this negative reply, 
Rieser was still hopeful, for he had been told by an WO official that 
Switzerland could send a mission for the study of tanks to Britain, and an 
MoS official had noted that a diplomatic approach at the highest level 
might bring about a positive reply. Therefore, Rieser argued first for send- 
ing a tank mission to Britain, and then - if the Comet or Centurion would 
suit the Swiss Army’s needs — to approach the Foreign Secretary directly.?® 
Although Kobelt initially agreed to send a tank mission to the UK, 
de Montmollin was able to reverse his decision. The Chief of the General 
Staff first desired to clarify the tank issue within the Federal Military 
Department.” 

Consequently, in late December 1949, Bracher instructed Rieser to con- 
tinue his enquiries about the availability of tanks in Britain, but without 
entering into any commitments. The Federal Military Administration 
Deputy Director emphasised that notwithstanding the recently passed 
military budget, which left very little money for tanks, the Trade Section 
remained interested in arms purchases from the UK.?® Yet in early 1950, 
Rieser urged Berne more than ever to send a mission. He argued that 
through the build-up of the armed forces of the Western Union and 
the Atlantic Alliance, the longer Switzerland would wait to act, the more 
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difficult it would become to obtain tanks. In addition, the WO had indi- 
cated that if Britain would deliver Comets or Centurions to Switzerland, 
France and other Allies would certainly protest. At the moment they were 
waiting themselves for the delivery of tanks, as the whole production 
capacity was still reserved for the British Army.?? 

In late January 1950, the National Defence Commission finally turned to 
the tank issue, and used as a basis for discussion a memorandum by the 
Head of the Light Troops. In this paper, de Muralt first stated that 
the tanks would be used as anti-tank weapons, as a support weapon for the 
infantry, and to reinforce the Light Troops in the form of rapidly deploy- 
able combat teams. Then, he only vaguely observed that the tank should 
have a75 mm gun, good armour without being too heavy, and - as approxi- 
mately 720 tanks were needed — be moderately priced. Finally, he called 
for tank missions to Britain, where a limited amount of tanks for testing 
purposes would have to be purchased; to France, although the only tank 
there was apparently too light; and to Sweden, where a tank of the ideal 
weight of 20 to 23 tons might be available. 

The National Defence Commission's views, however, did not only differ 
significantly from de Muralt’s, but some corps commanders were also 
sceptical about the tank weapon itself. In general, tanks were seen as 
infantry support weapons, which were supposed to have a powerful gun 
and great mobility to fire on enemy tanks from a large distance. Meanwhile, 
there was disagreement whether the mobility ought to be privileged at the 
armour’s expense. Moreover, some questioned whether the expensive 
tanks would guarantee an adequate defence, and if this were not the case, 
whether anti-tank weapons would have to take precedence. Others won- 
dered whether the introduction of tanks would be feasible within a militia 
army. Thus, the tank issue remained unclear within the Swiss defence 
establishment. Nonetheless, the National Defence Commission agreed to 
the continuation of the studies on the introduction of tanks as a support 
weapon for the infantry and the Light Troops, and to tank missions 
abroad.?! 

As a result, a Swiss mission — headed by de Muralt and von Wattenwyl — 
went to Britain from 6 to 17 March to study the tanks used by the British 
Army, learn about tank warfare, and discuss the possibility of purchasing 
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tanks for the Swiss Army. During their stay, the delegates had the oppor- 
tunity to visit Vickers-Armstrongs in Newcastle, where the Centurion was 
mainly built; the Royal Armoured Corps School in Bovington, where they 
could see Centurions and Comets in action, were initiated how to drive 
and shoot with these tanks, and discussed the employment of tanks 
with various British specialists. The mission culminated in a meeting with 
high-ranking representatives from the WO to discuss the possibility of 
buying Comets and Centurions. The Director of the Royal Armoured 
Corps, Major-General N.W. Duncan, who chaired the meeting, agreed in 
principle to the delivery of these tanks to Switzerland. With regards to the 
30 tanks the Swiss mission requested, 4 Centurions could be made avail- 
able in 1950 and the remaining 26 would be delivered in 1951, while the 
delivery of the older Comet would take longer, as its production was being 
phased out.?? 

On their return, both de Muralt and von Wattenwyl argued for the pur- 
chase of 30 Centurions. The Head of the Light Troops observed that the 
British concurred with the Swiss that they needed tanks to support 
the infantry and to reinforce the Light Troops. Regarding the choice of tank, 
he stressed that the Centurion had a canon, which could penetrate all 
armour (“including Russian armour”); strong armour; a powerful engine; 
and a good manoeuvrability. According to de Muralt, the Centurion was 
in all these aspects superior to the outdated Comet. Thus, he agreed with 
the British tank specialists that the much higher price for the Centurion 
(SFr. 625,000, compared to SFr. 276,563 for the Comet) was justified. 
Nevertheless, he questioned whether this tank was, due to its weight of 
50 tons and large size, suitable for Switzerland’s routes and bridges. But 
since the Americans were unwilling to sell tanks, the French only had a 
prototype and the Swedes were still at the stage of drawings, he thought 
that it would be advisable to buy 30 Centurions — a quantity which would 
allow equipping a homogenous armoured unit. In addition, de Muralt 
stressed the urgency to reach a decision, for other foreign missions were 
interested in the tank and the production capacity was limited. Yet he was 
positive about the possibility of getting these tanks, for Major-General 
Duncan had told him that Britain was not only interested in selling the 
Centurion to Switzerland from an economic perspective, but also for stra- 
tegic reasons, because it “was interested to see the Swiss Army with the 
best possible equipment to fulfil its task”.33 
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Where did this sudden strategic interest come from? In light of 
Montgomery’s promise to Bracher that he would intervene on Switzer- 
land’s behalf, and his military talks with the Swiss during the same period, 
one could assume that the Field-Marshal had pointed out to the WO 
the strategic need for equipping the Swiss Army appropriately. Admit- 
tedly, this is merely an assumption. Meanwhile, the Head of the Military 
Technical Service added to de Muralt’s advocacy that the Centurion was 
the only existing tank with a stabiliser, which facilitated precise shooting 
while in movement. Finally, he observed that the purchase of tanks in 
Britain was beneficial from a commercial perspective, especially in view 
of the decrease in Swiss arms purchases from Britain after the comple- 
tion of the delivery of the first Vampire series.3+ 

This avalanche of arguments convinced the National Defence Com- 
mission, which recommended to Kobelt the purchase of 4 Centurions 
in 1950 for testing purposes, with the option of buying the remaining 
26 tanks in 1951.35 The Defence Minister concurred with his main advisory 
body, and in agreement with the Federal Finance Department, the SFr. 
3 million for these tanks were to be included in the supplementary mili- 
tary budget.?6 While the Federal Military Department was condemned to 
inaction until the Federal Assembly had approved this budget, two inter- 
esting suggestions on the supply of tanks were made. In late May, de 
Muralt, who had ruled out Russian tanks in October 1949 “for obvious rea- 
sons”,37 suggested to de Montmollin to approach the Soviet Government 
for tanks, because the supply of tanks from Britain, and especially from 
the US, appeared uncertain. Although he expected a negative reply, he 
emphasised that through the purchase of Russian tanks Switzerland 
would underline its independence from both blocs.38 

In February 1948, von Wattenwyl had taken a similar step by approach- 
ing the Swiss Legation in Moscow to inquire about modern radars, which 
the British and Americans had been unwilling to deliver at the time.®9 
This never happened, for the Swiss Minister in Moscow and Foreign 
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Minister Petitpierre had rejected the idea on the grounds that the Russians 
did not have modern radar equipment themselves and, more importantly, 
that they would link such deliveries to a service in return.?° This time, the 
outcome was not different, but even more pronounced. 

De Montmollin took the matter to Defence Minister Kobelt, but the 
Chief of the General Staff argued firmly against it. As he saw the USSR as 
the sole potential enemy in case of war, he questioned the supply of spare 
parts. Moreover, he feared the psychological consequences of such a 
dramatic change in Switzerland’s armament policy. Not only was he con- 
cerned that the population might be disoriented, but that the communist 
party (Partei der Arbeit) would see itself confirmed. Finally, he did not 
want to endanger the economic and military contacts with the West.* 
Kobelt agreed with de Montmollin, and referred to Petitpierre, as the 
question was considered to be of a political nature.” The Foreign Minister 
was clearly against arms imports from the Soviet Union. He still wanted to 
prevent Russian requests for war material, but first and foremost, he did 
not want to endanger the relations with the US.* Thereafter, there was no 
more question of approaching the Soviets for weapons. 

Almost simultaneously, another suggestion on tank supplies was made. 
National Councillor August Schirmer advocated that the Swiss rail and 
engine industry, which suffered from a lack of orders, could manufacture 
tanks under licence that were at least as good in quality as those produced 
in British factories. Referring to the second Vampire series, he thus asked 
Kobelt - with whom he was on familiar terms - to consider the issue.** 
Coincidentally or not, at the Defence Minister's request, the Military 
Technical Service had just finished a report on the feasibility of tank pro- 
duction in Switzerland. From the outset, the report observed that because 
of time constraints and a lack of funding the autonomous development of 
a tank was unadvisable. Therefore, the only remaining way to produce 
tanks within Switzerland was under licence, whereas some parts - such as 
the armour-plate — would still have to be purchased abroad. According 
to the Military Technical Service, the advantages of a licence produc- 
tion were the autonomous supply of spare parts; the independence from 
abroad, as long as the armour-plates were already delivered; and that it 
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would provide jobs in times of economic crisis. The disadvantages, how- 
ever, included higher costs; longer delivery times, due to the need to set up 
a production plant; and the loss of arms purchases, which favoured the 
Swiss export industry. The paper concluded that a licence produc- 
tion would be desirable if more than 50 tanks were to be produced.*® 
Consequently, Kobelt replied to Schirmer that the question was being 
studied, and that a licence production was feasible. Yet he emphasised 
that the purchase of finished tanks could be beneficial to the Swiss tour- 
ism industry by providing the British with hard currency.*® 

For the moment, the Defence Minster favoured buying finished 
Centurions in Britain. Thus, as soon as the supplementary budget had 
been passed by the Federal Assembly in June 1950, the Swiss Minister in 
London submitted a request for 4 tanks in 1950 and 26 more in 1951 to Sir 
William Strang, Permanent Under-Secretary of the FO.*” However, would 
Whitehall agree to deliver tanks to neutral Switzerland, especially since 
the Korean War was raging? At least for the FO’s Western Department the 
Swiss case was strong, for, according to the WO, the tanks were available, 
and especially — referring to a CoS paper on strategic priorities in the 
export of arms — Switzerland was “amongst those countries with which we 
have no military treaty, but whose armed forces would be likely to make a 
useful contribution in war, and to which exports of arms are economically 
important to us. She comes immediately after the Commonwealth, 
Atlantic Treaty countries, and Egypt, Jordan, etc., with the extra priority 
due to her hard currency”.*8 

This was, however, pre-Korean War thinking, and the FO’s Economic 
Relations Department seemed to grasp the impact of the conflict. Britain’s 
defence and arms export policy was being revised, and deliberations on 
the export of arms to neutral countries would probably come last. In addi- 
tion, the Defence Committee considered it most urgent to build up 
British Armed Forces, and with regard to NATO, it was noted that it would 
be “very rash at this moment to permit the export of thirty of our new- 
est and best tanks to a neutral country”. Therefore, the Economic 
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Relations Department clearly argued against the delivery of Centurions to 
Switzerland.*? 

Nonetheless, the request was not dismissed out of hand, and this pro- 
vided the British Legation in Berne with the time to advocate the Swiss 
case. The Military Attaché urged the WO to intervene on Switzerland’s 
behalf, for the “Swiss military are most anxious to conclude the transac- 
tion for the four tanks as soon as possible’.5° The Chancery added that 
it was obviously desirable for the Western Union to assist the Swiss 
rearmament, and that the purchase of 30 Centurions would “make a big 
difference to our balance of payments problems”! 

In time of war, however, Switzerland’s strategic position was not 
sufficiently strong, and strategic considerations outweighed economic 
benefits. On 1 August, the Swiss National Day, the Arms Working Party 
ruled against the delivery of Centurions to Switzerland.°? This decision 
was not taken light-heartedly, for the MoD was aware that the WO had 
promised 30 Centurions to the Swiss. But with the foreseen increases in 
British defence expenditures, it was unlikely that any Centurions, apart 
from a small number in 1950, could be provided to overseas customers. 
Moreover, if tanks were available, they would first have to be supplied to 
Australia and Egypt, countries with which there were supply contracts. 
Yet, as the British rearmament programme was only in its early planning 
phase, there remained the tiny possibility that more tanks would become 
available, and Whitehall was thus reluctant to definitely deny the Swiss 
request.53 

Nonetheless, the Swiss Legation was semi-officially informed about 
these developments, and it learned that in addition to the above men- 
tioned difficulties, the Americans pressured the British to deliver weapons 
to NATO Allies. Therefore, the US would certainly strongly object to lucra- 
tive arms transfers to Switzerland, especially as London was expecting 
financial support for its armament programme from Washington.** As it 
became apparent that Britain would not deliver the Centurions, the Head 
of the Military Technical Service angrily urged the Federal Political 
Department to make Swiss arms exports dependent on arms and raw 
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material deliveries in return.?? It seems, however, that this demand did 
not lead to any changes of course. 

Initially, those in the Federal Military Department, who favoured the 
equipment of the Swiss Army with tanks, took the opportunity offered by 
the Trade Section who urged them to purchase more weapons in the UK 
to approach London for tanks. But as the military leadership was unde- 
cided on the introduction of tanks and the tank type to be ordered, and 
the Federal Assembly was reluctant to grant the necessary money, the 
request for Centurions was only officially submitted to Whitehall when 
the international situation had completely changed through the Korean 
War. The British, who had at first seemed willing to meet the Swiss demand 
for strategic and financial reasons — probably to a certain extent through 
Montgomery’s intervention — were unable to allocate a part of their 
Centurion production to Switzerland, because their own and allied armed 
forces had priority. It was thus the first time that the British said “no” to a 
Swiss request for heavy weaponry after the Second World War. 


8.2. CENTURIONS MADE IN SWITZERLAND? 


Switzerland joined in with the Korean War scare, and was thus eager to 
rearm itself at least as much as the European NATO countries, and espe- 
cially, to equip its army with tanks. It appeared, however, that it was very 
difficult for a neutral country to be supplied with scarce weapons in times 
of crisis or war. Moreover, the Swiss could not fall back on their own tank 
development, which was almost non-existent. Nonetheless, even though 
London seemed unable to deliver finished tanks, Berne had not yet 
exhausted all procurement possibilities. It had been ruled out that 
Moscow would be approached for tanks, but other Western countries 
might be willing to deliver tanks to Switzerland. In addition, a Military 
Technical Service study had shown that the manufacture of tanks under 
licence was feasible, as long as some parts would be delivered from abroad. 

Shortly before London would signal its inability to deliver Centurions, 
the Head of the Light Troops already began to diversify Switzerland's tank 
procurement strategy. On 24 August 1950, he argued to the Federal Military 
Department’s leadership to order tanks wherever possible. In addition to 
30 Centurions, he called for the purchase of Swedish and French tanks. 
A tank mission to Sweden had shown that the Lansen tank — which was 
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still only on the drawing board and would have to be equipped with a 
Swiss gun, engine and radio — would suit Switzerland’s conditions. The 
Landsverk Company, which was developing this tank, had made the firm 
offer to deliver 30 Lansens in 24 months. Simultaneously, the French 
Military Attaché in Berne had offered, in agreement with the 
French General Staff, to deliver 50 AMX-13 tanks from early 1952 on. 
Procurement possibilities in the US, by contrast, had even worsened with 
the Korean War. Yet, as the US desired to purchase Swiss Oerlikon-Biihrle 
air-to-surface missiles, the Military Attaché was trying to use them as a 
bargaining chip for the delivery of American tanks to Switzerland.°® 
Finally, de Muralt emphasized that the battles of the Korean War so far 
had shown that “one could not anymore fight a war without tanks”.?7 

The Defence Minister agreed that it was “undisputed” that Switzerland 
needed a tank force. For the first time, money was not an issue any more, 
but he feared more generally for the Army’s equipment with tanks from 
abroad. Therefore, he gave priority to the production of tanks under 
licence. Simultaneously, he was interested in the purchase of the AMX-13 
for the equipment of the Light Troops.5® Kobelt thus instructed his subor- 
dinates to further clarify the question of tank production under licence, 
the advisability of purchasing the French light tank, and to continue to 
search for other procurement possibilities.”” But once the Defence 
Minister had been informed in late August that Britain would not deliver 
Centurions, he decided to intervene personally and summoned the British 
Minister. According to Scrivener, the Federal Councillor “begged [him] to 
do what [he] could to get the unfavourable decision reversed”, and also 
asked him to explore whether London would be willing to allow 
Switzerland to produce the Centurion under licence.60 

In early September, although the Head of the Military Technical Service 
was in Britain for the Society of British Aircraft Constructors Flying Display 
and Exhibition, he arranged a meeting with representatives from the FO, 
the WO and the MoS to discuss the technical aspects of a possible 
Centurion licence. Von Wattenwyl informed his British counterparts that 
Switzerland intended to produce 550 tanks under licence over a period of 
five years, but that it could only do so if Britain would be willing to deliver 
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the necessary armour-plates, which could not be produced in Switzerland. 
The British were sceptical, however. The MoS representative pointed out 
that a licence production of the Centurion would be lengthy, technically 
complicated and very costly. In addition, the WO representative observed 
that there were security concerns in the production of British designed 
tanks on the European continent. Von Wattenwyl replied to these con- 
cerns that the Swiss Government was prepared to pay the high cost for the 
manufacture of tanks, because it was of major importance to the country’s 
national defence, and that Switzerland would conform to the requested 
security measures. Notwithstanding these arguments, the British were 
unwilling to make any promises, because it had first to be decided whether 
London was willing in principle to grant Berne a licence.® 

Although von Wattenwyl was optimistic that this decision would be in 
Switzerland’s favour, he was aware that a successful licence production 
would depend on the delivery of armour-plates, the production of which 
actually formed the bottleneck in British tank manufacture. He thus 
recommended continuing to study tank procurement possibilities in 
countries other than Britain.®* De Muralt added to this scepticism that 
even if the British would grant the licence, it would take two years until 
the first Centurion would be produced. He therefore argued for the pur- 
chase of the Swedish Lansen, and to produce this tank later under licence. 
Moreover, as the French were now willing to deliver even 200 AMX-ı3s, 
and the first tanks would already be delivered in 1951, he strongly advo- 
cated entering into negotiations with Paris. The Federal Military 
Department was not yet willing to go that far, but the Head of the Light 
Troops was allowed to instruct the Military Technical Service to enquire 
about the feasibility of equipping the Swedish Lansen with a Swiss gun, 
engine and radio, and to obtain more information about the French 
AMX-13.5+ 

The problem was that the issue of tank procurement remained conten- 
tious within the Federal Military Department, and de Muralt’s approach to 
buy almost any tank available was questioned especially. Head of the 
Organisation Section in the General Staff Colonel Alfred Ernst — one of 
the major proponents of a static instead of a mobile defence - observed 
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that the Centurion was the only tank which suited Swiss conditions. He 
argued that if it would be impossible to obtain this tank, the money should 
not be spent on tanks such as the Lansen.®> Ernst was supported by his 
superior Divisionary-Colonel Jakob Annasohn, Second-in-Command of 
the Front Staff.66 

In early October, the British strategist Captain Basil Liddell-Hart added 
to the confusion in an interview with the Swiss Broadcasting Corporation. 
Although he considered tanks necessary for the Swiss Army, he argued 
against the Centurion and advocated for a light and highly mobile tank 
with a powerful gun, which he admitted was non-existent at the moment.67 
Only a few weeks later, the German World War II tank General Heinz 
Guderian argued in a discussion with de Muralt for a well armoured heavy 
tank with a powerful gun. In view of his initial preferences and the tanks 
available, the Head of the Light Troops evidently preferred Liddell-Hart’s 
to Guderian’s advice.®8 

Simultaneously, however, Liddell-Hart also encouraged the Swiss to 
look to Britain for their arms purchases. On 18 October, he informed the 
Swiss Military Attaché in London about what he had learnt on arms sup- 
plies to Switzerland in meetings with Whitehall officials. He observed that 
while the Americans opposed weapon deliveries to Sweden as a means of 
bringing them into closer cooperation with the West, they would not 
intervene against British arms supplies to Switzerland.®° The Head of the 
Military Technical Service was aware that this did not imply that the Swiss 
would get finished Centurion tanks, for in late September they had 
officially been informed that their request had been rejected.”° But he 
concluded from Liddell-Hart’s comments that the Swiss demand for a 
licence had a good chance of success.”! 

Whitehall began to consider the Swiss application for a Centurion 
licence from mid-September on. The MoS observed that “prima facie’, it 
had “no objection in principle to the proposal”. However, before it would 
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examine whether there were any practical limitations, such as the supply 
of armour-plates, it first wanted the FO and the WO to determine whether 
there were any security objections.’? The FO did not have any. Moreover, 
it emphasised the need to meet the request for economic and strategic 
reasons, and feared that the Swiss might turn to the Americans for the 
supply of tanks.” The WO, however, had security concerns. It recom- 
mended that the Swiss should not be allowed to manufacture the gun, the 
ammunition and the stabiliser, and that these parts would have to be sup- 
plied in the case of a licence production.”4 

On 10 October, the security aspects of the licence were discussed in a 
meeting of the Exchange of Military Information Sub-Committee’> — 
composed by the Admiralty, the WO, the AM and the MoS - in which the 
FO took part. Meanwhile, the security concerns had increased. The WO 
observed that the know-how for making the Centurion’s hull was a valu- 
able military secret, and it was feared that it could pass into Soviet hands 
through the invasion of Switzerland or a leak from the Swiss factory, where 
the hulls would be made. As this argument proved to be decisive, the 
question of the gun, the ammunition and the stabiliser was not even seri- 
ously discussed. The security objections thus outweighed the commercial 
advantages from royalties and the possible strategic advantages of build- 
ing up an effective Swiss Army. Therefore, the Committee decided against 
the granting of a licence to Switzerland, especially, because no NATO 
country had for the moment received a licence to manufacture the 
Centurion.’6 

This reasoning was strongly questioned within the FO. The security 
objections regarding the hull were rejected by observing that, according 
to British military planning, there was no expectation of Switzerland 
being overrun by the Soviets; the licence production would not start 
before the end of 1952, and by then the Russians would certainly have 
caught up in welding know-how; and the risk of leaks was very small, 
because the Swiss offered sufficient security guarantees. Accordingly, one 
official emphasised that the advantage of having a “Russian-proof 
Switzerland” on the flank of NATO at no cost outweighed the small 
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security risks involved.”” Another official added that the Swiss would not 
even have to know the welding processes for the hull, if Britain would sup- 
ply them - as they had asked for in the first place - with armour-plate. 
Even if it would not be possible to supply armour-plate for 550 Centurions, 
he argued for the delivery of a smaller amount, especially because the 
Swiss were ready to set up a licence production for only 50 tanks. Finally, 
if there were security objections to the gun, he wondered whether the 
Swiss could not supply a gun of their own.’® Consequently, the FO believed 
it had a strong case to challenge the findings of the Exchange of Military 
Information Sub-Committee, and even informed the Swiss Legation that 
the granting of a licence was no more a question of security, but depended 
on the availability of armour-plates.” 

Yet the production of the Centurion under licence in Switzerland did 
not only depend on armour-plate supplies. Although the MoS regretted 
that it was not possible to accommodate the Swiss, because it was “looking 
to Switzerland for certain essential machine tools” for Britain’s rearma- 
ment programme, it did not intend to contest the decision reached by the 
Exchange of Military Information Sub-Committee. In addition to security 
concerns, all engineers and designers were absorbed by Britain’s own tank 
production, and it was thus impossible to assist the Swiss in setting up 
their own Centurion manufacture. Nonetheless, it was suggested that they 
made the negative reply more digestible by mentioning the possibility 
that finished Centurions would become available at a later date, when 
Britain’s immediate needs would be satisfied.®° 

This suggestion was immediately taken up by the Western Department, 
which favoured a Swiss order for Centurions at a later date on the grounds 
that it would be a valuable export business; it would take up foreseeable 
excess production capacities; and finally, if the Swiss really were prepared 
to order 550 Centurions, this could justify the opening of a new produc- 
tion line, which would speed up Britain’s re-equipment and help to meet 
the needs of countries such as Egypt.8! The WO concurred with this think- 
ing and observed that “a day may come when the WO will be glad to have 
foreign orders to support tank production, the output of which is beyond 
our own resources”.8? 
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But within the FO, the Economic Relations Department shattered the 
idea of supplying the Swiss with Centurions at a later date. Due to 
the dramatic international situation, the economic argument was consid- 
ered “taboo”. Moreover, as Switzerland was now in the EPU, it was argued 
that “the hard currency argument” no longer existed. The essence of the 
matter was, however, that the Armoured Fighting Vehicles Task Force of 
the North Atlantic Military Production and Supply Board had specified 
that the European members of NATO should have 8,000 more Centurions 
by 1954, even though Britain's annual production rate was of 500. In light 
of this gap, the Economic Relations Department emphasised that the pro- 
posal to supply Switzerland with Centurions was “a non-starter’, and that 
the FO should not confront the other departments “to arm a neutral in the 
present grievous defencelessness of ourselves and our allies”. Also the fea- 
sibility of the licence solution was rejected, as it was prophesized that 
“if ever in the future the British arms industry can spare armour-plate or 
technicians, it will be because the international situation has so eased that 
the Swiss themselves will not want to build all these tanks”.83 

Notwithstanding this prophecy, the Western Department fell back 
on the licence.8+ But before challenging the security objections, it 
approached the MoS to enquire whether it was possible to supply the Swiss 
with armour-plate for 50 Centurions, and to provide them with technical 
assistance in 1953.85 This very modest demand illustrates well that the 
Western Department was trying really hard to find a way to accommodate 
Berne. Yet, as the decision-making process in Whitehall was dragging on, 
in early December, the Swiss Minister called on the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary at the FO, Ernest Davies. De Torrenté emphasised that his 
government was anxious to receive a decision in principle on the licence 
at the earliest opportunity. To facilitate the decision-making process, he 
informed Davies of the material and technical assistance Switzerland 
needed, such as a few tanks as models, armour-plates, blueprints etc.86 
Finally, to strengthen his case, the Swiss Minister stressed the valuable 
contribution Switzerland was making to the defence of Western Europe, 
and that it was arming itself at least as much as NATO members without 
asking for financial aid. Moreover, the Swiss Army had the strength of 
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half-a-million men, and the equipment with Centurions “would enhance 
its value in the sphere of Western Defence”87 

The Federal Military Department thus remained determined to pro- 
duce the British tank under licence. By early November 1950, even the Head 
of the Light Troops accepted the view that if the British would be willing 
to grant a licence, the opportunity would have to be seized. But he feared 
that the Centurion was technically too complicated to be reproduced in 
Switzerland, a country which was inexperienced in tank production.®8 
The Head of the Military Technical Service rejected such doubts by stating 
that the Swiss industry — with which he had begun to prepare a possible 
licence production — could produce even the tank’s most complicated 
parts, such as the stabiliser, at least as well as the British industry could.®? 
Nevertheless, as it remained uncertain whether London would grant the 
licence, both de Muralt and von Wattenwyl pursued other potential tank 
procurement possibilities. 

The results were mixed. The purchase of the Swedish Lansen became 
increasingly unrealistic, for Landsverk worked only very little on this tank 
and there was still no prototype. Although in France the AMX-13 was 
apparently much more advanced, the French would not be able to receive 
a Swiss tank mission before January 1951. However, there was finally a ray 
of hope in the US. With the State Department's blessing,?! the Swiss 
were trying to get tanks on the US market on a commercial basis, and by 
mid-November they had scored an initial success. Kaiser-Frazer, a large 
steel and car industry corporation, was willing to produce 200 or more 
M-46 Patton tanks, which were of approximately the same size as the 
Centurion, but had ago mm gun and a more powerful engine. Evidently, 
the crux of the matter was that Washington would have to grant an export 
licence for these tanks.?? As the Federal Military Department was ever 
more anxious to equip the Swiss Army with tanks, in late December 1950, 
the Swiss Legation requested Washington’s permission to purchase 
approximately 500 tanks produced by Kaiser-Frazer.® 
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This corporation lobbied Secretary of Defense George Marshall and the 
Munitions Division to authorise this arms transfer. The argument was that 
this order would give the US a “new source of tank production” at no 
cost.9* Meanwhile, the Swiss Minister supported the request by stressing 
that Switzerland was a “firm and dependable military factor’, which “cov- 
ered the right flank of the French Army”.%> This argument was not only 
echoed in the State Departments Office of European and Regional 
Affairs,’° but also by NATO Supreme Commander-to-be Dwight 
Eisenhower. He supported the sale of tanks to Switzerland generally, 
“because of the influence that a well-armed and defense-minded Switzer- 
land could have on the military situation in Europe”.?” Yet it was highly 
questionable whether this lobbying would prove to be successful, for 
Washington’s priority was the rearmament of its Allies. Therefore, the 
Federal Military Department was still hoping for a Centurion licence, 
which would also have the benefit of making Swiss tank procurement 
more self-reliant. 

By early 1951, however, the situation appeared increasingly grim. On 
4 January, the Western Department informed the Swiss Legation in London 
that Berne should not base its hopes on the Centurion licence. With the 
increasing pace of Britain’s rearmament programme, resources were even 
scarcer than before. It would thus be difficult to supply Switzerland with a 
few tanks as models and armour-plates.°® As a result, the Swiss Minister 
foresaw that London would make no commitment for material support in 
its final reply.99 It seemed as if he was right, for in its reply to the FO in late 
January, the MoS emphasised that even though it did not object to the 
granting of a licence to Switzerland, it could not promise any technical or 
material assistance. In addition, it pointed out that the WO’s security 
objections still stood in the way of a licence.!° 
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On the FO’s request, the Exchange of Military Information Sub- 
Committee reconsidered the security issue in its meeting of 30 January. 
Advocating the granting of a licence, the Western Department observed 
that the Swiss “were for the first time looking to [Britain] and Western 
Europe for help in defence”. However, the WO still had security objec- 
tions. They were no longer based on the secret of the welding process and 
its possible leakage to Russia, “but on the danger of the Russians capturing 
a complete production line if they invaded Switzerland”. Thereupon, the 
Western Department pointed out that the Swiss were planning to destroy 
their defence production facilities if they were overrun. This argument 
was sufficient for the Sub-Committee to withdraw its security objections, 
and subject to a final consultation with the WO, the FO was allowed to 
offer a Centurion licence to Switzerland while emphasising that no tech- 
nical and material assistance would be forthcoming. Interestingly, the 
Exchange of Military Information Sub-Committee was convinced that 
even without such assistance, the Swiss were sufficiently determined and 
competent “to make a success” of the licence.!! 

Consequently, once the WO had officially withdrawn its security objec- 
tions,!0? in early March, the FO informed the Swiss Legation that the 
British Government was willing to grant a licence, but “that it was impos- 
sible at the present time to undertake to give technical assistance or any 
substantial assistance in the matter of materials”. Moreover, the licence 
would not include the gun and the ammunition In the end, de 
Torrente’s prediction was accurate, and as the Swiss needed at least the 
armour-plate for a successful licence production, this decision was almost 
equivalent to a negative reply. Almost two years after the Federal Military 
Department had begun its quest for tanks, and with an apparently very 
dangerous international situation, Swiss tank procurement looked grim. 
The Head of the Light Troops summed-up the situation by explaining 
to the National Defence Commission that “everything” depended on 
Washington's reply. If this reply was negative, the only remaining possibil- 
ity would be to buy the mobile but badly armoured French AMX-13.!04 

After the British refusal to deliver Centurions, a panic-stricken Federal 
Military Department tried all possible ways to equip the Swiss Army with 
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tanks. The preferred option was to build the Centurion in Switzerland, 
and in the aim of obtaining the licence for this, Berne clearly informed 
London that it wanted to arm itself for the defence of the West. Nonetheless, 
other potential suppliers were also approached, and while the Swedish 
solution appeared increasingly unrealistic, the French tank seemed to be 
inadequately armoured. Yet there was still some hope, if Washington 
would only consent to grant an export licence for the tanks, which Kaiser- 
Frazer intended to produce for Switzerland. In lobbying the Truman 
Administration, the Swiss again clearly stated on whose side they would 
fight if they were attacked. While Berne was waiting for news from 
Washington, London's reply regarding the licence, albeit not negative, 
made the production of the Centurion in Switzerland difficult. Although 
officials in Whitehall had made - despite security concerns — an extra 
effort to accommodate the Swiss for strategic and financial reasons, the 
latter were obviously not sufficiently strong to override the priority of 
NATO and British forces, which did not have enough tanks. Neutral 
Switzerland was only of secondary strategic importance, the hard cur- 
rency argument did not really count in times of crisis or war and had 
weakened through Swiss participation in the EPU, and the supply of 
machine tools appeared not to be sufficiently endangered or important. 


8.3. PROJECT Ross 


By March 1951, the Swiss had only received the offer for a Centurion licence 
without material and technical assistance. However, since the French 
tank was considered unsuitable for Swiss conditions, and since it was 
uncertain whether the US would grant the export licence for the Pattons, 
it remained unclear whether the Federal Military Department would 
nonetheless evaluate whether the Centurion’s production would be fea- 
sible under disadvantageous conditions, i.e. without British engineers and 
armour-plates. In light of the precarious international situation, Swiss 
military planners remained determined to equip their army with tanks. 
Therefore, if other countries would not propose anything better than 
the meagre British offer, the Swiss might be compelled to fall back on the 
Centurion licence. But what were the odds that the British position would 
change, and a new tank supply window would open for Switzerland, 
which desired to equip its army as soon as possible with tanks, and thus 
preferred finished Centurions to a licence for them? 

In mid-March, the British Legation’s Commercial Counsellor met with 
the Head of the Light Troops, who gave him an outline of the state of Swiss 
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tank procurement. From the outset de Muralt expressed his preference for 
ready-made tanks to licence-built tanks. He thus explained the ongoing 
attempts to obtain American tanks, and provocatively observed that 
the Soviets had made an offer for tanks which could be considered, for 
Switzerland was on neither side of the East-West conflict. The Centurion 
licence, however, was useless without the armour-plates. In addition, 
even if the armour-plates could be obtained elsewhere, the licence- 
manufacture of the British tank would be too time-consuming. Therefore, 
although the Centurion was the most appropriate tank for Swiss require- 
ments, de Muralt preferred “any other type, ready-made and available 
now”!05 One can assume that the Head of the Light Troops’ comment 
about a Soviet offer was not based on reality, but was rather intended to 
provoke a reaction, which would eventually lead to a more positive British 
supply position. Although de Muralt himself was open to the possibility of 
Soviet tanks — as his earlier suggestion to approach Moscow for such 
weapons demonstrates — he was aware that his political leaders clearly 
refused this option. 

But notwithstanding his comment on the Soviet offer, at least within 
the British Legation, his intervention provoked the intended result. Only a 
few days later, the Military Attaché wrote a dramatic report to the MoD. 
Parker stressed that the provision of tanks was “the most urgent gap to be 
filled in Swiss military equipment before its Army can be considered as fit 
for battle’, and that the Swiss considered the Centurion the right tank for 
their army. He observed that the failure to obtain this tank was “a bitter 
pill”, which had caused resentment in Berne. Moreover, he dismissed the 
apparent British concession of granting a licence in principle as a “white 
elephant’, because it was “hedged with difficulties”. According to Parker, 
there was the general impression “that the Swiss had been led up the gar- 
den path”. Therefore, he recommended that they supply Switzerland with 
some tanks outright, or to promise to do so in the future. If this would not 
be possible, he urged London to advise Berne on the difficulties a licence 
production implied.!06 The British Minister forwarded this report and a 
note on de Muralt’s observations to the FO. Although in doing so he 
observed that he did not believe that the Swiss would try to get tanks from 
the Soviets, he called for an interdepartmental re-examination of the 
whole question.!97 
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According to the FO, however, the Swiss did not “have much cause for 
complaint”. In light of Britain’s own defence needs, they could already 
consider themselves lucky that they had been offered a licence at all. 
With regard to the renewed suggestion to deliver tanks at a later date, it 
was argued that by the time the supply position would eventually change, 
“the Swiss may not want any tanks at all!”!08 Nonetheless, the FO half- 
heartedly asked the MoD to release one Centurion and a limited number 
of guns to help Switzerland in setting up a licence production.!°° But as 
expected, this request was flatly rejected, for no tank could be spared 
without detriment to the WO programme. If tanks would nevertheless 
become available, the Swiss would only be considered after NATO 
demands had been met, and even then they would have to compete with 
other foreign claimants." For the moment, London’s position on tank 
supplies to Switzerland was unshakable. 

Meanwhile, Swiss hopes for American tanks were shattered too. All the 
lobbying and the Swiss Military Attaché’s efforts to obtain tanks as a quid 
pro quo for the delivery of Oerlikon-Biihrle air-to-surface missiles proved 
to be to no avail.!!! Although the State Department's Office of International 
Security Affairs had taken up the argument that Switzerland was an asset 
for NATO defence in Western Europe,"? the undertaking to procure 
Patton tanks from Kaiser-Frazer failed in early April 1951. The Department 
of Defense feared that this would “interfere with the production of tanks” 
for the US and its Allies." A well-informed Kaiser-Frazer Corporation had 
already written to the Federal Military Department in mid-March that this 
would be the probable outcome, and on 11 April, the State Department 
officially informed the Swiss that their request had been denied, for 
it would interfere with the rearmament programme for the US and its 
Allies.U5 
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As a result, von Wattenwyl observed in mid-April that while through 
the Federal Assembly’s principal approval of the rearmament programme 
SFr. 400 million for the purchase of 550 tanks had become available, it was 
unclear where and how this money could be spent. The remaining possi- 
bilities were very limited: to attempt the difficult production of the 
Centurion under licence; to purchase the AMX-13, which - as a mission to 
France had shown - was at least definitely available; or to work on a Swiss 
tank, for which initial studies had already been made. As the French tank 
was badly armoured, the Military Technical Service chose the difficult 
path, and decided to continue to study the feasibility of the Centurion 
production, and to work on the development of a Swiss tank for the dis- 
tant future.!!6 

In spring, a group of representatives from Swiss companies such as 
Brown Boveri, Escher-Wyss and Georg Fischer, visited the tank factories of 
Vickers-Armstrongs to study the feasibility of producing the Centurion in 
Switzerland. They received the general impression that the Swiss industry 
had the ability for this, provided that the necessary raw material and 
armour-plates were available. This assessment was not fundamentally 
new; it only confirmed previous estimations. In the meantime, however, 
the mission led to an intriguing offer by Vickers-Armstrongs. The compa- 
ny’s representative, Commander Ross, suggested a project to the 
industrial delegation and the Swiss Legation: while the Swiss industry 
would produce scarce tank parts for the British armaments indus- 
try, Britain would deliver finished tanks as a service in return. The 
Chairman of Vickers-Armstrongs, Sir Robert Micklem, thought that Project 
Ross was in favour of the company, Switzerland, and Britain, and was thus 
willing to submit it to the MoS. But Rieser and de Torrenté were aware of 
the impact this project could have on Swiss neutrality, for it implied that 
Switzerland would be directly involved in the rearmament effort of a lead- 
ing NATO country. Therefore, they referred back to Berne before they 
would give their consent to Vickers-Armstrongs approaching Whitehall.” 

Project Ross did not have the slightest chance of success in Berne. 
Although it was acknowledged within the Federal Military Department 
that it would largely resolve the tank supply problem, the Defence Minister 
feared that Switzerland would compromise its neutrality if it became an 
integral part of the Atlantic Alliance’s rearmament programme at the 
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height of the Korean War."8 The Swiss Military Attaché in London was 
thus instructed to inform Vickers-Armstrongs that Berne had decided 
against Project Ross, and to ask for further documentation in relation 
to the licence production."9 The Military Technical Service remained 
interested in a Centurion licence, and continued to plan its possible 
manufacture in Switzerland. 

On their return, the representatives from the Swiss industry presented 
a detailed production plan for 460 tanks between 1953 and 1956, provided 
that the armour-plate would be available.!2° Moreover, von Wattenwyl 
observed in a discussion with Commander Ross, with whom he met in 
Switzerland in June, that despite all the looming difficulties of a licence 
production, the choice for the Centurion also had important advan- 
tages: Switzerland had already had excellent experiences in its technical 
cooperation with Britain in the field of aircraft, and the relationship of 
confidence between his service and the British authorities and industry 
would greatly enhance such an undertaking. Yet the Head of the Military 
Technical Service was not blind to the fact that the issue of armour-plates 
had still not been resolved.!2! 

Consequently, despite all the difficulties involved in a licence produc- 
tion of the Centurion without British assistance, this option was not ruled 
out and remained prioritized, but only because there were no suitable fin- 
ished tanks, for which plenty of money was now available. Although it 
alerted the British Legation, de Muralt’s scheme of invoking other supply 
possibilities, even Soviet ones, left Whitehall unimpressed. The willing- 
ness to grant a licence to Switzerland had been a favour, and like 
Washington, London gave priority to the rearmament of its own and 
NATO armed forces. Thus, for the first time, the British and American 
armament policies towards Switzerland converged. But the Swiss 
approached the UK and the US differently. They were prepared to deliver 
air-to-surface missiles to the Americans as a quid pro quo for tanks, 
whereas they were not willing to deliver scarce tank parts to Britain for 
Centurions in return. Berne seemed more willing to compromise its neu- 
trality for the American superpower than for the British great power, and 
this in spite of the fact that, as von Wattenwyl observed, there was an inti- 
mate Anglo-Swiss armament relationship. 
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By early summer 1951, equipping the Swiss Army with tanks remained 
uncertain. Moreover, the failure to procure medium tanks from abroad 
stimulated disagreements on the tank type and its use within the Federal 
Military Department, especially as the National Defence Commission had 
still not determined clear guiding principles for the use of this weapon. 
This development also led the Federal Assembly to question again whether 
it was necessary to allocate such large sums of money for weapons, which 
were even disputed in military circles.!2? But the Swiss Army continued its 
quest for tanks nonetheless. In this undertaking, would Switzerland finally 
opt for the production of the British Centurion under licence, or the 
unsuitable but available French AMX-13? 

Meanwhile, however, the international situation, and therefore also the 
arms market, might change. From 8 July 1951 on, the Korean War contin- 
ued as a stalemate: both parties had abandoned the aim of unifying Korea 
by force, the movements of their armies were much more restrained, and 
despite ongoing fighting they began to negotiate.!23 The international sit- 
uation was still precarious, but not as dramatic as before. It was therefore 
possible that the pressure on the British rearmament programme would 
decrease, and tanks would become available for Switzerland, mainly 
because the rearmament effort had a devastating impact on Britain’s 
financial health,!?* and Swiss money might again be most welcome. In 
addition, with the stabilisation of the military situation in Korea and a 
new evaluation of Switzerland through NSC-ug, perhaps even the US 
would be willing to spare some tanks for the Swiss. Consequently, one can 
ask whether after July 1951 the arms market evolved from a seller’s into a 
buyer’s market to Switzerland’s advantage, but to Britain’s disadvantage. 

On 14 July 1951, the Swiss Defence Minister met with his department's 
main protagonists of the question of tanks. There were no real changes in 
the supply situation, but Kobelt made a virtue out of necessity. He emphat- 
ically argued for the purchase of the French AMX-13 on the grounds that 
an even heavier and thus better armed tank would not offer sufficient pro- 
tection against the new and more efficient anti-tank weapons, and its 
lower price allowed buying a larger quantity. The financial reason 
certainly had some importance, but one can assume that Kobelt’s main 
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motivation was that the AMX-13 was the only available tank. The armour- 
plate for the Centurion’s production under licence was still beyond reach, 
and even if it was, it would take three years until the delivery of the first 
tank. Meanwhile, American tanks would only become available once the 
needs of the US and NATO armies had been met. Despite this situation 
and the decision to continue the negotiations with the French for the pur- 
chase of the AMX-13, the negotiations with the British, and the enquiries 
in the US, were to be continued.!25 

At least for the moment, Washington’s position remained unchanged. 
In July, the JCS were still unwilling to give Switzerland priority status in 
arms exports, because they expected the Swiss to remain neutral in case of 
war.!26 Yet, as Minister Bruggmann argued to the State Department, the 
Swiss had no intention to join NATO, for “they did not wholly trust the will 
of all the members to defend their countries”!?” Through such rhetoric, 
the Swiss Minister tried to convince the Americans that Switzerland was a 
strategic asset despite its neutrality, and thus deserved to be supplied with 
tanks. This reasoning appealed to the State Department, but it was more 
difficult to convince the American defence establishment. Therefore, first 
de Muralt, and then Bruggmann, suggested submitting the Swiss case for 
tanks to Eisenhower in Paris, in the hope that he would convince the JCS 
about Switzerland’s importance for the defence of Western Europe. 
However, such an intervention did not materialise, because the Federal 
Political Department feared that if it would become known that Berne 
called directly on SACEUR, the credibility of neutrality would be signifi- 
cantly undermined.!?® While this would weaken Switzerland’s ability to 
stay out of a future conflict, Foreign Minister Petitpierre also feared that 
Eisenhower might only be willing to help in exchange for Swiss military 
secrets.!29 This attitude stood in stark contrast to the intimate relationship 
between the Swiss General Staff and Montgomery, who was Eisenhower's 
deputy in NATO. Consequently, the lobbying on Switzerland’s behalf was 
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left to the Swiss Minister in Washington and the State Department.!°° This 
would, however, only pay dividends later through Truman’s approval of 
NSC-119, and Switzerland’s following qualification for reimbursable mili- 
tary aid under the Mutual Defense Assistance Act.!31 

By late August 1951, American tanks remained beyond reach. Meanwhile, 
the British supply position had not improved, as finished Centurions and 
material support for its licence production remained unavailable. 
Therefore, the Military Technical Service, together with the Head of the 
Light Troops, decided to abandon the Centurion option, adopt a wait and 
see approach in the American case, and to submit the request to the 
National Defence Commission for buying 100-200 AMX-13s.!8? A few days 
later, this solution was also endorsed by the Chief of the General Staff,!33 
and on 30 August, the National Defence Commission gave its consent to 
test the French tank in Switzerland in view of an eventual purchase.!3* 
After these tests, in early October, the National Defence Commission 
reluctantly approved the purchase of 200 AMX-13s as an interim solution, 
until better armoured tanks would finally become available.!3° But did the 
Swiss military establishment take this decision too hastily? 

Only three months later, on 9 January 1952, the State Department 
informed the Swiss Minister in Washington that Switzerland had 
been declared eligible for reimbursable military aid under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act. Yet this upgrading did not automatically give 
Switzerland access to modern tanks. Two major obstacles remained: Swiss 
requests were subject to “prevailing shortages” and “possible higher prior- 
ity demands” from US Armed Forces and Allies;!3® and the Federal 
Government would have to give formal assurances through a bilateral 
agreement with Washington that the weapons would not be used in an act 
of aggression or re-exported, it would take appropriate security measures 
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to protect the know-how of the arms it would receive, and would accept 
the required payment modalities.!3” These assurances were the prerequi- 
site for Washington to grant military assistance to a country under Section 
408(e) of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act.!38 

The first obstacle was significant, for the Swiss were only entitled to 
‘noncompetitive items such as M4 tanks, M3 howitzers, and soft commod- 
ities in fairly easy supply’,!8° and the more modern and competitive M-46, 
M-47 or M-48 tanks “would not be available for Switzerland for some time 
to come”.!#° According to Eisenhower's political advisor and Chief of Staff, 
with whom the Federal Political Department’s Secretary-General had din- 
ner in Paris, this was due to the priority of the armed forces, which were 
fighting in Korea, and a limited amount of tanks for Switzerland would 
become available by March 1953.1"! But were these prospects sufficient for 
overcoming the second obstacle? 

Zehnder explained to the American Legation in Berne that Switzerland 
could not enter into a formal agreement on military aid as if it were a US 
Ally, for this would undermine its neutrality.!#? Therefore, the Federal 
Political Department instructed its Minister in Washington to work out a 
solution, which would avoid such an agreement. By March, the State 
Department was willing to compromise and declared that it would accept 
a note, in which the Swiss Government would give assurances that pur- 
chased weapons would not be re-exported, and it would take appropriate 
security measures to protect American military know-how. Once 
Washington had received this note, Berne would finally be able to send a 
mission for the study of war material to the US.!#3 In mid-April, Bruggmann 
thus called on the State Department and the Department of Defense and 
informed them that Switzerland desired to send a military mission to the 
US, and that therefore the note to complete the eligibility for reimburs- 
able military aid would be given shortly.!** 
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But meanwhile, the Swiss had the ingenious idea to link the two obsta- 
cles. In late May, Bruggmann informed the State Department that 
Switzerland would only be willing to give the note with assurances, if the 
upcoming mission would also be allowed to study modern war material, 
such as the M-47 tank.!* Interestingly, Washington agreed to this deal,!*6 
and on 13 June, the Swiss Minister delivered the note containing the assur- 
ances, which completed Switzerland’s eligibility for reimbursable military 
aid.!#” The reason why the Americans succumbed to this blackmailing 
was that they were eager to receive a military mission to foster closer secu- 
rity relations with neutral Switzerland in line with NSC-ug.!*8 Moreover, 
their readiness to show modern weaponry did not imply that they were 
willing to sell it immediately. The Department of Defense emphasised to 
the State Department that the weapons, which the Swiss desired to study, 
were long-lead items, and “present criteria for priority supply of such 
items would not permit delivery to Switzerland for at least thirty 
months”.1#9 

Therefore, it could nonetheless be appealing to the Swiss that Britain’s 
tank supply position began to shift by mid-June, as it became clear that 
more Centurions were produced than needed. The Foreign Secretary sug- 
gested that the surplus tanks would have to be sold abroad and he pointed 
out to the MoD that orders from Switzerland should be considered in par- 
ticular.5° Through the rearmament programme, the tank production 
capacity had increased beyond domestic demand, especially as the 
Churchill Government was trying to reduce defence spending in light of 
financial difficulties. Tanks thus became available for export, and unsur- 
prisingly, the hard currency country Switzerland was again a desired 
customer.!5! However, the British authorities were apparently uncomfort- 
able about approaching the Swiss — to whom they had refused tanks — 
directly, and used Captain Liddell-Hart as an agent. 
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In early July, high-ranking MoS officials emphasised to Liddell-Hart “the 
national importance of selling [tanks to Switzerland] for hard currency”. 
Thereupon, the British strategist offered his services.!?? In mid-July, he 
informed the Swiss Military Attaché in London, Lieutenant-Colonel Gygli, 
that if an order for Centurions were placed quickly, the delivery would 
start in two years at a price of £50,000 per tank.!53 Back in Berne, this sud- 
den offer aroused suspicion. It was feared that the British intended to sell 
the older Centurion type, which would then be replaced in their army 
with the newer type. Nevertheless, the Federal Military Department 
decided to enquire in London whether it was possible to have two 
Centurions — if possible of the most recent type - on loan for tests in 
Switzerland. This was, however, less for the reason that the Centurion was 
still a serious option, but rather because the Swiss intended to use the 
potential purchase of British tanks as a lever in their upcoming negotia- 
tions with the Americans.!54 In late July, this request was submitted 
through the channel of Liddell-Hart. Thereafter, Whitehall took over, and 
the Captain’s services were no longer requested.!°° In addition, his cordial 
relationship with the Swiss military authorities was soon replaced by ani- 
mosity, because they were unwilling to pay him as much as he asked for 
his services.!?6 

The British Minister in Berne urged London - again for military, politi- 
cal and financial reasons - to give a positive reply to the Swiss request, and 
especially, to do so before a Swiss military mission would leave to the 
US.!57 Indeed, Whitehall acted swiftly, and in early August, Gygli met with 
representatives of the WO, the MoS and Vickers-Armstrongs for a prelimi- 
nary discussion on the Swiss request.!®® There was no doubt that the 
British were willing to give two Centurions on loan to Switzerland. Prime 
Minister Churchill himself took a personal interest in the matter, and Min- 
ister of Supply Sandys informed him “that we are doing everything 
we can to sell some Centurions to the Swiss”. Despite their forthcoming 
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mission to the US, he was hopeful that Switzerland would place an order 
for Centurions.!?? Therefore, on 15 August, the WO informed Gygli that 
two Centurions would be made available for tests in Switzerland.16° 

Meanwhile, London tried to influence Berne to place a substantial 
Centurion order already before the tank had been tested. On 20 August, 
the British Legation pointed out to the Swiss Government that 200 
Centurions could be delivered between 1953 and 1955 if an order was 
placed before the end of September, and that this would positively affect 
the Anglo-Swiss balance of payments.!®! This was, however, far too early 
for the Swiss. For it was only by late August that the National Defence 
Commission decided how the tank weapon would be incorporated in the 
army, and vaguely stated on future tank procurements. 

The corps commanders agreed to the principle that tank units with a 
limited amount of infantry troops would have to be set up, and they 
believed that a tank with a high-performance gun, a powerful engine and 
good armour would have to be purchased after the AMX-13. But they left 
unanswered the question of whether this profile corresponded more to 
American or British tanks.!6? Therefore, the Federal Military Department 
informed the Trade Section, which had been brought on the scene through 
the British Legation’s lobbying, that there would be no decision on the 
Centurion until the completion of the mission to the US.163 

Yet the Swiss military leadership appeared to prefer American tanks. As 
Frank Nash - Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs and the driving force behind the upcoming Swiss mission 
to the US - visited Switzerland in late July, Kobelt did not only inform him 
about Swiss defences, but also bluntly stated his preference for the M-47 to 
the Centurion.!6* The British Legation, which kept a close eye on the visit, 
feared that the tank issue would be discussed. Scrivener therefore rejoiced 
as Nash’s trip to Switzerland was leaked - apparently from American 
sources — to the press, and this greatly upset the Federal Government.!® 
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As in September the Swiss mission to the US appeared in the press, again 
through a leakage by the Americans, the British Minister even concluded 
that “it may be that all this commotion will make the Swiss more disposed 
to buy Centurions, about which we have all kept our mouths completely 
closed”.!66 This conclusion was, however, too hasty. Admittedly, the Federal 
Council was strongly irritated by the American indiscretions, which could 
lead people to believe that Switzerland was undermining its neutrality for 
closer military relations with the US.!67 But while this probably was a rea- 
son why the Swiss mission did not enter into strategic talks with the 
Americans, for which their hosts were prepared, their interest in US-made 
tanks remained undiminished. 

During its stay in the US from 31 August to 6 October, the military mis- 
sion received access to all weapons in the category restricted, and could 
see and study weapons, in which it had a genuine interest for a later pur- 
chase, up to the category confidential.!®* This interest was particularly 
strong in the M-47 and M-48 medium tanks. Already before the end of 
the mission, the Swiss Legation in Washington submitted to the State 
Department a request for two M-48s, and if these would not be available, 
for two M-47s for testing purposes.!69 The preference for the newer M-48 
was not only due to its higher performances, but also because the produc- 
tion of the M-47 was apparently about to be phased out.!”° Yet the M-48 
was beyond reach, for its production had just begun, and the equipment of 
the US Army with this tank was only about to start. Nevertheless, the State 
Department and the Department of Defense were willing to sell two M-47s 
for two reasons: to strengthen Swiss defences in line with NSC-ug, and a 
large Swiss tank order would allow then to maintain production facili- 
ties.!71 On 21 October, the State Department informed the Swiss that they 
could purchase two M-47s for test purposes.!72 
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As a result, by autumn 1952, Switzerland’s tank procurement prospects 
appeared more encouraging than ever: two Centurions had already 
arrived and were being tested, and two M-47s would be delivered by the 
turn of the year. Simultaneously, the French — who were determined to 
take back their pre-war place in the international arms market - offered 
to lend a prototype of their newer and heavier tank, the AMX-50, for com- 
parative tests. But the Swiss were not particularly interested in this tank, 
for not only was its mass production a distant reality, but they feared that 
another competitor for their tank order risked “annoyling] the US and 
England”.173 

The stabilisation of the international situation had reduced the pres- 
sure on the arms market, and thus by late 1952, the Swiss had the choice 
among different tanks. At the same time, however, as a third world war 
appeared less imminent, the Federal Assembly more than ever questioned 
the necessity of tanks. Therefore, in December, the Defence Minister 
decided to set up a Commission for Tank Procurement,!7* which, through 
determining a clear path for future tank acquisitions, would have to send 
out a clear message to Swiss politicians to overcome their disagreements 
in Parliament.!”5 This implied that before a choice between the Centurion 
and the M-47 could be made, both tanks would have to go through lengthy 
and thorough tests in Switzerland.!”6 

The British Minister in Berne was disheartened by these prospects, 
especially because he was hoping for the sale of Centurions to make up for 
aircraft and engine exports — which would probably cease by the end 
of 1954 — in the Anglo-Swiss balance of payments. In addition to these 
financial considerations, the British Legation maintained that adequate 
equipping of the Swiss Army was also necessary for strategic reasons. Yet 
Scrivener was aware of the domestic constraints, which the Federal 
Military Department faced in its choice for a tank model. He thus observed 
in despair that he could not see “anything which we can do to influence 
the decision in our favour”! Moreover, by February 1953, the picture 
looked increasingly grim. The British Military Attaché reported to London 
that there was a growing opposition to military expenditure in the Federal 
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Assembly, because not only was there a general feeling that the threat of a 
major war had receded, but there was also a certain hostility towards 
Defence Minister Kobelt. Commenting on this report, Scrivener observed 
that if there was a significant reduction in the Swiss military budget, there 
could be no tank order at all.!78 

The British were not willing to give up, however. Already in late January, 
the WO suggested to inform the Swiss that instead of buying “perfectly 
useless light French tanks” and “fritter the francs”, they should invest in a 
few Centurions. Although the FO observed in a gentlemanly fashion that 
this would be a “foul”, it nevertheless decided to influence Berne in favour 
of the Centurion.!”? Thus Whitehall, in conjunction with Vickers- 
Armstrongs, went on the offensive. On 13 February, the British Minister 
argued to the Swiss Foreign Minister in favour of a Centurion order, for the 
tests with the tank had brought positive results.!8° The same day, the rep- 
resentative of Vickers-Armstrongs emphasised to the Head of the Military 
Technical Service that it was urgent for Switzerland to place an order, 
because London’s offer to deliver tanks was not indefinite and the 
Centurions would be delivered to other countries.!*! Only three days later, 
the MoS informed the Swiss Legation that “if [...] your Government wishes 
to buy Centurions it is very much in your interests that you should let us 
know your requirements before final allocations are made so that your 
demands can be considered with others”.182 In addition, the British were 
again supported by the Swiss Trade Section, which not only favoured this 
arms transfer for Anglo-Swiss bilateral economic relations, but also reduc- 
ing the Swiss creditor position in the multilateral EPU.!83 

This tremendous lobbying effort proved to no avail. The Defence 
Minister and the Chief of the General Staff informed the British Minister 
and Vickers-Armstrongs that it was impossible to promise an eventual 
Centurion order, for the Commission for Tank Procurement would not 
only have to make a choice on the tank model, but would also have to rule 
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whether the introduction of heavier tanks would be advisable or not.!8* 
By late June, the prospects for a Centurion order had again worsened. 
Scrivener observed that with peace looming in Korea, the completion of 
Switzerland’s rearmament programme was questioned more than ever by 
the Federal Assembly and the Swiss population. This could imply that 
new armament credits would be refused, and this would deprive Britain 
“of a most useful contract — for Centurions — which in the absence of 
these complications we would have had great hopes of securing”.!8° 
Consequently, at the time of the armistice in Korea, the Swiss Army was 
about to be equipped only with a limited amount of light tanks, and the 
British were desperately seeking to convert their Centurion overproduc- 
tion into an export hit. 

In autumn 1952, as neither American nor British tanks were in sight, 
and the Centurion’s licence production was unrealistic, the Swiss military 
leadership made a virtue out of a necessity and decided to purchase the 
French light tank. But only a few months later, Switzerland became eligi- 
ble for reimbursable American military aid under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act. Berne subtly exploited Washington’s desire for closer 
security relations by linking its assurances, which were required under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act, to the type of military hardware in which 
it was interested, and gained access to modern tanks. The desire for 
American weapons was, however, never strong enough to further com- 
promise neutrality and enter into closer security relations with the US. 
The British, with whom the Swiss already had a close security relationship, 
nevertheless jealously observed the Americano-Swiss rapprochement, for 
by mid-1952, they desired to sell their surplus Centurions to the Swiss 
for financial reasons. But while the lessening of international tensions 
began to transform the arms market into a buyer’s market, rearmament 
also appeared less urgent and the Federal Assembly was reluctant to pay 
for expensive weaponry. As a result, when the arms fell silent in Korea, the 
roles were reversed: the Swiss were not begging the British for tanks any 
more, but the latter were begging the former to buy them. 
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Towards the late 1940s, and especially with the outbreak of the Korean 
War, the international situation changed dramatically. From a Western 
perspective, communism was on the advance, and an attack by the Eastern 
bloc on Western Europe, leading to a third world war, was not to be 
excluded. As a result, the US and its Allies fought in Korea and rearmed, 
while NATO was put on war footing. Yet after mid-1951, as the Korean War 
turned into a stalemate, and it seemed unlikely that the Red Army would 
overrun Western Europe, the international situation appeared less grim. 
During this period, the relationship between Switzerland, the Western 
neutral country, and Great Britain, which was clinging to grandeur, 
remained a close one. 

In the political domain, there were misperceptions but also common 
interests. Even though London questioned the sustainability of neutrality 
in the Cold War, it respected Switzerland’s neutrality. This respect was, 
however, due to the fact that Swiss neutrality was western-oriented. The 
British even tried to strengthen Berne’s westwards outlook through diplo- 
matic means, whereas they ostentatiously appeared to respect its 
neutrality no matter what. The Swiss were not aware of these ulterior 
motives, and continued to believe that no other great power had as much 
understanding for their neutrality as Britain. Despite the Federal authori- 
ties’ reliance on London for the understanding of their neutrality, they 
became increasingly aware of Britain's diminishing role, and began to 
approach Washington. Nevertheless, Berne and London cooperated for 
most of the time in their efforts to forestall further European integration. 
This teamwork was only punctually overshadowed by Whitehall’s Atlantic 
approach towards the OEEC, which aroused Swiss suspicion, and 
Switzerland’s arms exports to the Middle East, which irritated the British. 
If in most cases polite diplomatic interventions adjusted certain policy 
divergences, their approach towards global issues, such as the recognition 
of communist China, converged spontaneously. Generally, there was 
mutual trust, and Berne and London relied on each other to represent 
their interests if necessary. 

In the economic field, there were important disagreements, and thus 
the relationship was more complicated than before. In 1949, only 
Switzerland’s promise to increase imports could induce Britain to allocate 
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small quotas for tourism and less essentials. Therefore, the Trade Section 
urged the Federal Military Department to make additional arms 
purchases in the UK. These became, however, less urgent, as London 
devalued the pound in late 1949. This measure was to Britains advantage, 
for it reduced its Swiss credit and the loss of gold. Switzerland, by contrast, 
incurred an important financial loss, because it held large sterling 
accounts. This was the price for London’s political support in Washington 
in 1946. Although in 1950 the balance of payments favoured - due to the 
Korean War - the UK for once, the British knew that this was only tempo- 
rary and lobbied in Paris and Berne for Switzerland’s participation in the 
EPU. The Swiss finally joined, which relieved Britain from a usually nega- 
tive balance of payments with Switzerland. Nevertheless, through the 
rearmament effort and an important increase of imports into the sterling 
area, Britain's balance of payments with the EPU as a whole became 
alarming. Thus, towards the end of the Korean War, London was again 
financially pressured, and had to cut back tourism and the trade liberalisa- 
tion for Swiss products. 

In the realm of economic warfare, there was mutual suspicion, but not 
real friction. As both Britain and Switzerland were trade nations, they 
showed a certain resistance towards Washington's idea of a strategic 
embargo. Yet London’s approach was more security-oriented. It thus tried 
to obtain the support from OEEC countries for a limited strategic embargo, 
which would be adapted to its trade interests. The Swiss largely resisted, 
and were first only willing — in their own security interest — to prevent the 
export and transit of war material or dubious dual-use items to the East. 
These minor measures were acceptable to the British, and they did not 
intervene more forcefully to bring about Switzerland’s compliance with 
CoCom. London's benevolent approach towards Berne on economic war- 
fare was not, however, only due to its generally pragmatic diplomacy. 
More probably, Whitehall lacked the necessary power to coerce the 
Federal Government into compliance. The Swiss were aware of this, and 
therefore did not try to rely on the British, of whom they knew that they 
had a more moderate position on economic warfare than the Americans, 
in their negotiations with Washington. 

On a security level, the relationship became special. Britain’s military 
prestige in Berne remained undiminished. Therefore, Montgomery and 
some elected British officers received the opportunity to inspect Swiss 
defences. But to the Swiss military leadership's disillusionment, their eval- 
uation of the Swiss Army was disastrous. Some Swiss officers were grateful 
for advice, but the more conservative officers and the political leadership 
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proved finally to be immune to British criticism. Although Montgomery 
grew increasingly frustrated with the National Defence Commission and 
Kobelt, London questioned Switzerland’s strategic importance, and the 
Federal Council temporarily prohibited contacts between the Swiss 
General Staff and Western military leaders, the Anglo-Swiss defence rela- 
tionship became special nonetheless. On the ground, in early 1952, 
Montgomery and de Montmollin secretly agreed on the Swiss Army’s 
deployment in coordination with NATO forces in case of a Soviet attack. 
In the air, almost simultaneously, the new Chief of the Air Staff, Primault, 
disclosed Swiss war plans to the British. Moreover, in conjunction with the 
British Air Attaché, he worked towards an exchange scheme between 
the RAF and the Swiss Air Force, and probably tried to coordinate the 
war planning of the two air forces. As a result, despite the Federal 
Council’s continuous fear to undermine the credibility and respectability 
of Swiss neutrality, it nonetheless allowed the military leadership to enter- 
tain close relations with the British, which culminated in secret defence 
schemes. Although the Soviets seemed to be unaware of the secret 
defence coordination, the frequent military contacts between Britain and 
Switzerland aroused their suspicion. The Federal Government was to a 
certain extent willing to take this risk, because, in addition to military 
advice, it hoped to improve its access to weapons through closer defence 
relations. The British did not take advantage of this opportunity to pro- 
mote their weapons, and gave contradictory advice: Montgomery was 
strongly against additional fighter aircraft purchases, Air Marshal Tedder 
favoured a fighter air force, and Cottrell-Hill only recommended the pur- 
chase of a small amount of British tanks. 

The analysis of the Anglo-Swiss armaments relationship between 1949 
and 1953 has shown, however, that the security relationship was mainly 
special for the Swiss. Switzerland was neither of major strategic nor of 
political importance to Britain. Moreover, the economic relations between 
the two countries became less interdependent, and could only to a certain 
extent compensate for the lack of a real strategic partnership. This did not 
mean that London did not care about its relations with Berne. In late 1950, 
London decided in favour of the fulfilment of the Goblin engines contract 
for mainly political reasons: to maintain its prestige and the cordial 
relationship, and out of fear that the Swiss could be pushed into a rap- 
prochement with hostile powers. But as soon as arms deliveries to 
Switzerland were to the detriment of British and NATO rearmament 
efforts, or Britain could be accused by its armed services and Allies of 
diverting scarce war material to a neutral, the case was different. 
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The British refused to deliver Centurions at the height of the Korean War, 
because Switzerland was neither politically nor strategically of major 
importance to Britain and its Allies. Similar considerations played a role in 
the initial refusal to supply Switzerland with axial-flow engines. Such 
refusals were a bitter pill for the Swiss, for London was the only major 
power willing to deliver modern weaponry. But despite its difficult supply 
position, Switzerland was not prepared to enter into a closer relationship 
with Britain for the sake of weaponry. Interestingly, the Swiss were more 
reluctant to compromise their neutrality for British than for American 
weapons. They were prepared to supply the US with air-to-surface missiles 
in exchange for military hardware, but they were not willing to become 
part of the British rearmament programme for the desired Centurions. 

Even though Switzerland had no priority in British arms supplies, it 
nevertheless received some of the weapons it asked for. London’s accep- 
tance to deliver military hardware or licences thereof could also to a 
certain extent be strategically motivated. Despite fears of technological 
dissemination after the “Nene-blunder’, the Swiss got access to axial-flow 
engines at the same time as France, which was nothing less than one of 
Britain's major NATO Allies. The probable reason for the British decision 
was that Switzerland’s strategic importance in the air had increased sig- 
nificantly, and reached parity with Sweden’s. This development in turn 
favours the hypothesis that the planning of the RAF-Swiss Air Force 
exchange scheme was followed by secret defence coordination between 
the British and Swiss Air Staffs. Especially because the idea of the exchange 
scheme did not only originate as a means to convince the British to deliver 
the Goblins, but was also finally authorised by the Federal Council in the 
aim to encourage Whitehall to treat Swiss aircraft and engine requests 
favourably. Yet the impact of military relations and defence coordination 
ought not to be overestimated. Despite the Montgomery-de Montmollin 
Agreement and the Field-Marshal’s half-hearted promise to lobby for 
Swiss tank requests in London, finished Centurions remained inaccessible 
for the Swiss Army. The FO’s desire to have a Russian-proof Switzerland 
was not echoed in the corridors of Whitehall. 

Despite the primacy of politics and strategy, financial and economic 
considerations nevertheless remained important, especially during the 
early and late stages of the period under consideration. In 1949, the Federal 
Military Department took advantage of the Trade Section’s insistence to 
make additional arms purchases in Britain, and thus approached London 
for tanks. In addition, Kobelt favoured finished tanks rather than a 
licence, for the supply of hard currency to Britain would be a boon to 
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Switzerland’s tourist industry. Initially, Whitehall also had strong eco- 
nomic incentives, and was eager to earn Swiss francs. But through the 
devaluation of the pound, Swiss participation in the EPU, and especially 
the outbreak of the Korean War, the weight of the financial argument 
diminished significantly. The economic benefits of arms deliveries to 
Switzerland were thus outweighed by strategic considerations, and one 
FO official went as far as to describe economic arguments as taboo. 
Nonetheless, the decision to release licences, particularly for the Venom 
and the jet engines, was to a large extent based on economic grounds: the 
earning of hard currency through royalties; to keep the Swiss interested in 
British aeronautical products; the fear of US competition; and most impor- 
tantly, the need for Swiss machine tools. Finally, from summer 1952 on, the 
economic argument regained prominence in Whitehall, and also the Swiss 
Trade Section lobbied again for arms purchases in Britain. 

Consequently, the cordial political relationship the two countries 
enjoyed was important enough for the British to avoid upsetting the Swiss 
by not honouring the Goblins contract, but not sufficiently strong to 
deliver scarce war material during wartime. Anglo-Swiss economic rela- 
tions remained important — with the exception of the bloodiest phase of 
the Korean War — and they were strengthened through and favoured arms 
purchases. At the same time, the defence relationship became somehow 
special. This allowed British policymakers to justify the release of military 
technology to Switzerland during wartime. On the other hand, the Swiss 
military leadership was not only willing to enter into defence coordina- 
tion with the British for strategic purposes, but also to improve the access 
to weapons. Interestingly, despite Berne’s hints in this direction, London 
never tried to use the supply of weapons or military technology as a means 
of extracting political or strategic concessions - such as the participation 
in the strategic embargo - from the Swiss. 

As follows from the above, Switzerland desired to purchase weapons for 
security reasons, and economic incentives were of secondary importance. 
The British, by contrast, sold weapons to the Swiss on predominantly eco- 
nomic grounds, even though they relied on strategic arguments for certain 
arms sales. The refusal to deliver weapons was, however, based on strategic 
and political considerations. On closer examination, Britain’s and 
Switzerland’s motivations for arms transfers and the international arms 
markets varied between 1949 and 1953, and can be divided into 
three phases: From 1949 to the outbreak of the Korean War, although 
military-strategic considerations — such as the equipment of its own 
and allied armed forces — gained in importance in Britain’s arms exports 
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policy, the pursuit of wealth remained predominant. Meanwhile, 
Switzerland was mainly trying to purchase weapons in a quest for its secu- 
rity, in spite of the economic incentive to re-balance the Anglo-Swiss 
balance of payments. At the height of the Korean War, Berne’s economic 
motivations receded, leaving the ground completely to security consider- 
ations. London, on the other hand, was pursuing victory, and was thus 
unable to meet all requests for weapons from neutral Switzerland. Only 
once the international tensions abated, Whitehall returned to the pre- 
Korean War pattern, and offered Berne tanks for hard currency. Yet the 
Swiss feared less for their security at that time, and were reluctant to spend 
large sums for heavy weaponry. During the first of these three phases, 
there was a seller’s market for weapons, for Britain was the only major 
power which was willing to give commercial access to its military innova- 
tions. Once the North Koreans had crossed the 38" parallel, however, the 
market became almost non-existent, for only non-competitive items like 
the light French tank or British licences were available. But once peace 
was looming on the Korean Peninsula, and the US shifted to a less restric- 
tive arms exports policy, the arms market slowly began to transform into a 
buyer’s market. 

Meanwhile, the heightening of international tensions and the resulting 
contraction of the arms market had a paradoxical impact on technology 
transfers. They were favoured by Switzerland’s fear to be cut off from 
weapons supplies, but slowed down by Britain’s fear of technological dis- 
semination. In the aim of equipping their air force as autonomously as 
possible, the Swiss decided to build the entire Venom, including the jet 
engine, under licence. Suddenly, determining whether the industry was 
capable of producing jet engines was not an issue anymore. Moreover, 
the Federal Military Department seriously considered the Centurion’s 
production under licence, despite important technical and material con- 
straints. The British, by contrast, began to fear that their innovations could 
fall into the wrong hands. After the appearance of a Mig-15, which was 
powered by Nene-replicas, Whitehall feared that the Soviets would catch 
up if military technology was sold to continental European countries. 
Nevertheless, business interests and a feeling of technological superiority 
outweighed security considerations, and the British were finally even pre- 
pared to sell their axial-flow technology. In addition, at the height of the 
Korean War, Britain could or wanted to sell neutral Switzerland only 
licences and not finished weapons. On the other hand, licences were 
sometimes the only means for the Swiss to arm themselves. Technology 
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transfers in the form of design transfers, as a result, were important 
between 1949 and 1953. 

During these turbulent years, London could still see the benefits of 
neutrality, at least in the Swiss case. Yet this neutrality had to be 
western-oriented, did not receive a privileged place in British strategic 
thinking, and did not entitle Switzerland to arms supplies. Berne, in turn, 
was willing to undermine its neutrality to gain access to modern weapons. 
Whitehall continued to approach neutrality pragmatically. The British 
were prepared to meet Swiss requests to a certain extent to keep their neu- 
trality western-oriented, and could see the strategic interest of a 
neutral and well-armed Switzerland. During wartime, however, these con- 
siderations were outweighed by the immediate defence need to equip 
the British and allied armies. London understood, in addition, that the 
delivery of scarce war material to a neutral could attract the ire of Allies, 
especially the US. Consequently, Berne became fully aware that weapons 
procurement was extremely difficult for a neutral during wartime. 

As Switzerland desired to rearm, it continued to undermine its neutral- 
ity for weapons. To improve the access to military hardware, the Swiss did 
not only present their armed forces to London and Washington as an 
extension of NATO, but they were also willing to enter into closer defence 
relations with the British, and to get access to American weapons under 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. Moreover, Berne ruled the Soviet 
Union out as an alternative supply possibility for tanks, because it did not 
want to endanger Anglo-American goodwill. Although these efforts did 
not immediately lead to tank supplies, Switzerland nevertheless received 
Sapphires, as well as Centurion, Venom and Ghost licences, and tanks for 
testing purposes. Interestingly, however, while Washington aimed to bring 
Berne into closer defence collaboration through military aid, London 
never tried to wean Switzerland from its neutrality through the threat of 
withholding military technology. 

It was not only due to their understanding of neutrality that the British 
abstained from using weapons as a tool to influence Switzerland, but also 
because they lacked the necessary power to do so. The Swiss were aware 
of Britain’s diminishing role, and in some cases they exploited London’s 
impotence to their advantage. Whitehall was unable to use its military 
technology as a tool to wean Switzerland from neutrality. The reasons 
therefore were manifold: in peacetime, Britain needed hard currency and 
arms exports to sustain a weak economic basis, its expensive global role, 
and its war potential; in wartime, it did not have room for manoeuvre, 
for it was dependent on the goodwill of its Allies, especially the US, and 
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suffered domestic constraints. With regard to Switzerland more particu- 
larly, it desired to maintain the status quo, i.e. the cordial relationship, and 
needed Swiss machine tools for its rearmament programme. Besides 
a lack of power, British policy-makers were aware that they already had a 
close security relationship with Berne, and they continued to prefer a neu- 
tral Switzerland, and did not want to tarnish their image as defenders of 
Swiss neutrality. 

The Federal authorities were aware that Britain’s role in the world was 
diminishing, and dealt with this situation in various ways. The UK’s eco- 
nomic weakness put a curb on exports to the sterling area, but it also 
strongly favoured Swiss access to British weapons. Most probably, it was 
for this reason that the Swiss were not willing to overtly compromise their 
neutrality to get British tanks during the Korean War. By contrast, they 
bowed to Washington to receive American tanks. Paradoxically, it was 
also due to the disparity between American and British power that 
Switzerland preferred Britain to the US as its main Western security part- 
ner: it was less compromising for a neutral country to entertain security 
relations with the second, than with the leading Western power. 
Admittedly, this was not the only reason. In addition to historically close 
relations with Britain, the Americans appeared to be untrustworthy, as 
the continuous leaks of military contacts with the US showed. 


PART THREE 


MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE 1953-1958 


CHAPTER NINE 


A WORLD IN TENSION 


Stalin’s death on 5 March 1953 was followed by the Cold War’s first détente, 
which lasted roughly until 1955. After two years of negotiations, the Korean 
armistice was finally signed in July 1953. East and West met and discussed 
at conferences in Berlin and Geneva in 1954, and again in Geneva in 1955. 
Finally, in 1955, the victorious powers of the Second World War signed the 
Austrian State Treaty, granting the Austrians independence under the sta- 
tus of neutrality.! Yet this detente was artificial, for both superpowers 
remained in a bellicose spirit. They lacked mutual trust, and many conten- 
tious issues, particularly Germany, were not settled. 

Initially, Stalin’s heirs - Malenkov, Khrushchev, Beria, and Molotov - 
agreed that Malenkov would be their leader, and that they needed to relax 
tensions with the West to redress the Soviet Union’s economic situation, 
to gain trust and legitimacy and to humanise communism. But simultane- 
ously, they continued to believe in the hostility of the capitalist West. 
In Washington, President Eisenhower — who had taken office in January 
1953 — saw in Stalin’s death an opportunity to recapture the offensive 
in the Cold War, but he was also interested in relaxing tensions. He 
nevertheless remained suspicious of Moscow’s overtures and made his 
commitment to peace dependent on Soviet acts, which would prove their 
good intentions. 

Yet the Kremlin leadership did the opposite by cracking down 
the uprising in East Germany and arresting and executing Beria, one of the 
main reformers. Although Eisenhower and Dulles were tempted by these 
two events to go on the offensive, the President encouraged his Secretary 
of State to keep an eye on possibilities for conciliation. The German ques- 
tion stood, however, in the way of an understanding between East and West. 
Washington believed that it was essential for Europe's military and eco- 
nomic security to integrate West Germany, and if possible the whole of 
Germany, into the Western bloc. But for Moscow, which feared German 
power, a unified Germany linked to NATO was inacceptable. Therefore, it 
tried to divide the Western powers by calling for German unity outside of 
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security alliances.” Neither of the two sides was willing to give way. As a 
result, both worked towards the integration of their part of Germany into 
their respective security organisations. Georges-Henri Soutou thus con- 
cluded that between 1953 and 1955 the division of Germany and hence 
Europe was consolidated.? 

In the meantime, both superpowers began to rely more heavily on 
nuclear weapons. The Eisenhower Administration, aware of its nuclear 
superiority, devised the strategy of massive retaliation, which aimed at 
deterring communist aggression in Europe and Asia by threatening 
Moscow with a devastating nuclear attack. Washington believed that this 
strategy would be less costly, would avoid unpopular wars like Korea, and 
even allow for waging “a more militant campaign against communist or 
other anti-American forces around the planet”.* In Europe, a corollary of 
this policy was the nuclearization of NATO strategy and forces. In 
December 1954, the Atlantic Council approved the MC-48 strategy, which 
placed a heavy emphasis on nuclear weapons for the defence of Europe. 
The goal was both strategic and tactical: to deter the Soviet Union from 
attacking through the threat of massive retaliation, and in case of war, to 
prevent Western Europe from being overrun through the use of smaller, 
so-called tactical nuclear weapons on the battlefield. As a result, Washing- 
ton equipped its continental European Allies with nuclear weapons.® 

Nikita Khrushchev - who after Beria’s arrest began to establish himself 
as the Soviet leader — did not throw in the towel, however, and “decided to 
trump American nuclear superiority with Soviet nuclear brinkmanship”. 
In August 1953, the Soviets tested their first hydrogen bomb, and after ini- 
tial fears of the devastating impact of such a weapon, Khrushchev realised 
that the mutual fear of a thermonuclear war could prevent a conflict 
between the US and the USSR. At the Twentieth Party Congress in 
February 1956, he renounced Stalin’s doctrine of the inevitability of war 
and argued that peaceful coexistence was possible, because Soviet 
thermonuclear power prevented the hostile Western imperialists from 
attacking. Initially, Khrushchev tried to create the appearance of a nuclear 
stalemate by indicating to the West that he would be prepared to use 
nuclear weapons in case of war. Yet to mask nuclear inferiority, he made 
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exaggerated claims on the Soviet Union’s capacities and threatened to use 
these terrible weapons to achieve his goals. The Soviet leader did so during 
the Suez crisis of 1956, and unaware of the American pressure on the 
British and French, came to believe that they withdrew because of his 
nuclear threats.® 

Even though Khrushchev’s nuclear brinkmanship was not directly 
responsible for the withdrawal of the Anglo-French expeditionary forces, 
it nonetheless influenced the US to abandon its Allies to the benefit of the 
Moscow-sponsored and anti-western Nasser. Eisenhower mainly feared 
for America’s role in the Middle East and oil supplies, but he also wanted 
to avoid a direct confrontation with the USSR that could lead to a thermo- 
nuclear war. He confirmed his cautious approach and fear of nuclear 
escalation when he decided not to intervene on behalf of the Hungarians, 
whose uprising was brutally cracked down by the Red Army in 1956. 
Another consequence of Khrushchev’s nuclear threats was that by 1957 
Eisenhower came to believe that limited nuclear or conventional wars 
were impossible, and he pushed through a strategy, which solely envis- 
aged an “all-or-nothing nuclear war”. Proponents of limited nuclear 
war — such as Henry Kissinger - criticised this strategy. Their arguments 
were thankfully taken up by the Democrats, who tried to regain the politi- 
cal initiative. The criticism of the Eisenhower Administration’s nuclear 
policy grew out of proportion following the Soviet Union’s test of its 
unmanned Sputnik satellite in October 1957, which provoked fears in the 
American public that the Russians were ahead in the arms race.” 

In reality, Khrushchev only disposed of an inferior nuclear arsenal, but 
he saw his strategy confirmed by American fears and cautiousness, and 
decided to continue to gamble. In November 1958, he went on the offen- 
sive and called on the Western powers to withdraw from Berlin. According 
to Vladislav Zubok, he confronted the Western powers with the choice 
between thermonuclear war and the dismantlement of anti-Soviet ram- 
parts.® This time, however, Eisenhower stood his ground. The ensuing 
Berlin crisis left its imprint on East-West relations and lasted until 1962, 
when the surge of Cold War tensions culminated in the Cuban missile 
crisis.? 
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9.1. SWITZERLAND: THE RECOGNISED NEUTRAL 


After Stalin’s death, the Federal authorities spoke only timidly about 
détente. Petitpierre observed that the failure of Stalin’s Cold War — which 
aimed at the destruction of the capitalist world - had come closer, whereas 
the downside was that the frontiers had become blurred. The Foreign 
Minister considered that the risk of war was not acute, but voiced his 
belief that the East-West conflict would continue as a political struggle 
between the great powers and as an ideological battle within every coun- 
try.!° Yet the struggles he predicted were — at least on the international 
level - to the advantage of Switzerland and its status as a neutral. 

From 1953 on, the Soviet position towards neutrality changed signifi- 
cantly. This was not only due to Stalin’s disappearance, but also to other 
important factors: thermonuclear weapons made war between the US and 
the USSR in Europe increasingly unlikely, the Kremlin’s desire for détente, 
and the fear that neutrals would increasingly look to Washington for their 
security. Therefore, and to prevent the further expansion of NATO, 
Khrushchev and his colleagues aimed at a neutral buffer between the two 
military-political blocs. This strategy was implemented in the Austrian 
State Treaty of 1955. Khrushchev “insisted that Austria should be ‘like 
Switzerland’, bourgeois but non-aligned”! He also believed that a neutral 
Austria could serve as a model for Germany, for the neutralisation of the 
FRG. Simultaneously, Moscow declared its respect for the Hague 
Conventions and declarations, which had been ratified by Imperial Russia. 
But while the Kremlin advocated neutrality in Western Europe, it would 
not tolerate neutralisation in its own sphere of influence, for the Soviets 
only subscribed to the promotion of neutrality if it was in their own 
strategic interest.!? Nevertheless, Khrushchev — emboldened by the neu- 
tralisation of Austria — continued to advocate neutralism in Western 
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Europe, and in 1958 conceived of the idea of a free city of West Berlin.!3 As 
a result, the Eastern bloc’s criticism for Switzerland’s western-oriented 
neutrality became not only less pronounced, but was also alternated by 
compliments, which characterised Swiss neutrality as a policy of peace. 

Yet how did Washington — which had come to accept Swiss and Swedish 
neutrality in the early 1950s — react to Moscow’s neutrality offensive? 
According to Gaddis, Eisenhower and his Secretary of State disagreed over 
neutrality. Dulles announced in 1955 that in the ideological Cold War 
struggle, there was no room for neutrality, which he considered an obso- 
lete, immoral and short-sighted conception. Eisenhower, however, held 
the more tolerant view that this policy only implied a reluctance to join 
military alliances, and “not indifference to issues of right and wrong”. But 
according to Simon Moores, this disagreement was only in appearance, 
for while Eisenhower spoke about neutrality, the target of Dulles’ criticism 
was neutralism. The problem was that the Secretary of State used these 
two terms interchangeably. On neutrality, he shared the President’s view- 
point and observed that Switzerland’s neutrality was not antiquated.!® 
Washington disregarded neutralism as an attitude or psychological ten- 
dency leading to a reluctance to be associated with the US, which could be 
exploited by the Soviets. Neutrality, by contrast, could mean “a moral, 
spiritual and, possibly, a political commitment to [the American] side, but 
not necessarily a military commitment’.!” 

Therefore, while the JCS feared the neutralisation of Austria, Eisen- 
hower had no objection as long as Austria would achieve a status similar 
to that of Switzerland. What the US actually feared was not neutrality 
per se, but - as Jussi Hanhimäki has argued - that this policy could be 
appealing for NATO nations and make “neutrality a potential spring- 
board towards Western disintegration, and a vehicle for the USSR’s effort 
to drive wedges between members of the alliance”. Yet these fears never 
became acute. Not only did the Soviets discredit their position on neutral- 
ity by cracking down the Hungarian uprising, but also existing neutrals — 
like Switzerland - continued to identify themselves with the West, and 
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entertained flourishing relations with West Germany, but no relations 
with East Germany.!® 

Obviously, this clear choice for one of the two Germanies ran contrary 
to Petitpierre’s foreign policy maxim of universality. Moreover, in 1956, 
Switzerland condemned the Soviet intervention in Hungary as an aggres- 
sion, and thus broke with its traditional neutrality policy so as not to take 
an official position on conflicts abroad.! It could therefore not escape 
Moscow’s perception that Swiss neutrality remained western-oriented 
after the Korean War. Yet during the 1950s, Berne increasingly tried to 
complement its neutrality policy through the maxim of availability. In as 
much as Switzerland continued to act as a protecting power, it was ready 
to host international organisations and conferences. In line with this pol- 
icy, the Swiss were proud to host the two East-West conferences of 1954 
and 1955, and Geneva again became a centre of international relations. 
Among the factors which accounted for this development were 
Switzerland’s neutrality, political stability, and lack of a colonial past. In 
addition, the Federal Government desired to act as a facilitator and medi- 
ator in international conflicts. At the height of the Suez crisis, on 6 
November 1956, the Federal Council appealed to the US, France, Britain, 
the Soviet Union and India to hold a summit in Switzerland. To Berne’s 
great frustration, the initiative failed. The great powers resolved the crisis 
themselves, and the Swiss had no impact on the peaceful settlement of the 
conflict. Thereafter, Switzerland became reluctant to offer its good offices 
and to act as a mediator.?° 

Meanwhile, during the 1950s, Berne was trying to remain within the 
limits of the neutrality policy defined by Bindschedler, especially in rela- 
tion to the European integration process. In his neutrality concept of 1954, 
the Swiss lawyer theoretically set the limit and argued that a neutral state 
was not allowed to enter a customs or economic union with other states, 
for this would reduce its political independence.?! The Swiss thus stayed 
away from the European Economic Community (EEC), which came into 
existence between 1955 and 1957. This revival of European integra- 
tion nonetheless worried Berne, which feared that the Six could take 
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discriminatory economic measures. As a result, it endorsed the British 
idea of a European Free Trade Area (FTA), in which all OEEC countries 
would participate. Although initially the Six took part in the deliberations 
towards the establishment of an FTA, in late 1958, the project failed 
because of the veto of France, which feared the impact of free trade on its 
economy. Thereafter, the non-Six — Britain, Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland - decided to work towards the estab- 
lishment of a smaller organisation, leading to the creation of the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA) in early 1960 as an alternative to, and a 
lever in, negotiations with the EEC.?? 

In the meantime, Berne changed its position towards the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) for two reasons: as an interna- 
tional forum for the discussion of trade problems, the GATT had not only 
gained in importance, but it also constituted an obstacle to the coming 
common European market; and Washington’s protectionist measures 
against the Swiss watch industry in the first half of the 1950s - the so-called 
‘watch war’ — had shown that the only solution to the increasing tensions 
in the commercial relations with the US would be to join the GATT. To 
enter into negotiations, the Federal Government drafted a new customs 
tariff, which was similar to the tariffs practiced by the members of the 
organisation. At the GATT meeting of 17 November 1956, this draft was 
accepted as a basis for negotiations, and on 24 March 1958, Switzerland 
joined the General Agreement as a provisional member.” Consequently, 
the Swiss were able to consolidate their participation in the Western eco- 
nomic sphere, without taking part in the political European integration 
process. Meanwhile, would Switzerland’s defence policy also remain 
western-oriented, or would the Soviet policy of peaceful coexistence 
change Berne’s security outlook? 

In 1953, the military establishment remained concerned about the 
international situation. The Chief of the General Staff observed that 
the situation in Europe was similarly abnormal as in 1951, for the Western 
rearmament effort had not been sufficient to catch up with the USSR’s 
conventional military power.?* On the population, however, the Cold 
War's first détente had an impact, and reduced the fears that war was 
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imminent. Therefore, the Federal Assembly was reluctant or unwilling to 
grant the credits which the Federal Military Department believed were 
necessary to enable the Army to meet the perceived threats. Yet in 1956, 
the Soviet reaction to the Hungarian uprising came to the help of the 
Swiss military planners. The Red Army’s brutality reawakened anticom- 
munism within the population, and the strengthening of the Army was 
again popular. The Federal Assembly thus authorised an emergency pro- 
gramme on 21 December 1956, which foresaw arms purchases for SFr. 179 
million. This programme was followed by the Rearmament Programme 
57, which provided another SFr. 606 million for weapons. Simultaneously, 
the regular military budget was inflated, and the claims for substantial 
economies disappeared altogether. Meanwhile, the Hungarian crisis also 
led to organisational measures to prepare the Army for a possible Soviet 
invasion of Western Europe. These measures were upheld for an entire 
year. The political and military leadership continued to view the USSR as 
the sole potential enemy, and even the Kremlin's policy shift towards neu- 
trality did not change this perception.?? By contrast, the neutralisation of 
Austria even increased Berne’s fears of the Red Army. 

The Austrian State Treaty was welcomed by many social-democrats as 
an expression of détente, but the bourgeois diplomatic and military estab- 
lishment feared the military and moral vacuum which the neutralisation 
of Austria left behind. Petitpierre, who was aware of Vienna’s inability to 
establish a strong national defence for some time, repeatedly discredited 
its neutrality status by insisting that “real neutrality” was supposed to be 
“armed” and “pro-western’.2® The Foreign Minister even observed that 
from a military point of view, the neutralisation of Austria had brought 
the frontier of the Western world to Switzerland’s borders.?’ The military 
leadership shared Petitpierre’s fears of a defenceless neighbour to the 
East, and “one of the highest ranking officers of the Swiss Army” observed 
that “as far as the Swiss army was concerned they now had the Russians at 
Lake Constance”.?8 Therefore, Switzerland’s political and military leaders 
called for increased defence efforts, especially because they questioned 
the value of their own army.?? 
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In the mid-1950s, through the introduction of tactical nuclear weapons 
into European armed forces, the Swiss Army’s recently established doc- 
trine and organisational structure — Troops Order 51 — was questioned. 
This plunged the Federal Military Department in another crisis, only a few 
years after having learned the lessons from the Second World War. 1955 
was thus the beginning of a new phase of the dispute between the sup- 
porters of a traditional, static, and localised defence, and the proponents 
of an offensive and mobile doctrine. While the former conception was 
largely infantry-based, the latter required additional tanks and a moderni- 
sation of the aerial defence. Consequently, the dispute could not only 
have an impact on the army’s organisation, but also on its armament. 

The chances for a major doctrinal reform had increased through the 
succession in early 1955 of Defence Minister Kobelt by the French-speaking 
Paul Chaudet, who was a member of the Free Democratic Party. Chaudet 
had not been involved in the elaboration of Troops Order 51, and was thus 
open to de Montmollin’s calls for mobility, firepower and small units. 
With this doctrine, which required additional tank units, the Chief of the 
General Staff intended to defend the Midland from the border on. In June 
1955, the National Defence Commission backed de Montmollin’s concep- 
tion of an active defence, in which the air force would also have to be 
reinforced. However, the drafts for a new doctrine had a difficult stand 
in Berne, for the Federal Council criticised the cost of its implemen- 
tation, and inside the Federal Military Department, as well as in the 
public, the proponents of a static defence confronted the supporters of a 
mobile defence. Nevertheless, the National Defence Commission — where 
the defenders of a mobile defence were in the majority — adhered to the 
mobile doctrine despite years of opposition, and presented in late 
December 1958 a report on the new defence doctrine to the Federal 
Council. Although the report called for less aircraft and tried to tone down 
the doctrine’s offensive nature, the Federal Government remained reluc- 
tant to give its approval. It was only in early 1961 that the new doctrine 
officially came into existence as Truppenordnung 61 (Troops Order 61).3° 

Meanwhile, in 1957, the Swiss military leadership began to tackle the 
problems of aerial defence in the atomic age, and the ensuing debates 
were predominantly linked to arms purchases. The elaboration of a new 
doctrine encountered important obstacles. It was questioned whether the 
air force could not be completely substituted with ground-based air 
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defence, for the air bases could be annihilated by nuclear weapons, and 
the small Swiss air space made the use of ever faster aircraft difficult. 
Moreover, as the mobile defence doctrine required additional aeroplanes 
to cover tank counter-attacks, the air force was a privileged target for the 
proponents of a static defence. While ground support remained the Swiss 
Air Force’s principal task until 1958, it was only in the summer of the same 
year that the Federal Military Department endorsed Primault’s doctrine: 
ground support through offensive counter-air operations alongside all 
fighter tasks, such as the interception and protection of the neutral air 
space. This concept required a polyvalent fighter aircraft.?! 

On a doctrinal level, the Federal authorities thus reacted slowly and 
hesitantly to the nuclearization of Europe. But on a strategic level, they 
took measures at a very early stage. In November 1945, on the Federal 
Military Department’s initiative, the Federal Council set up a commission 
for the study of atomic energy to develop a nuclear weapon. The commis- 
sion was headed by Professor Paul Scherrer - the leading Swiss expert in 
nuclear physics — and composed of representatives of various government 
departments and research institutions. However, as long as Switzerland 
was not in possession of uranium — i.e. until the mid-ı950s — the commis- 
sion’s work was limited to feasibility studies. From 1954 on, the hopes of 
the military authorities were based on the Diorit research reactor, which 
was mainly sponsored by the Swiss private sector and promised to pro- 
duce sufficient weapons-grade plutonium for an atomic bomb by the early 
1960s. Yet the Federal Military Department’s hopes for self-sufficient ura- 
nium procurement were shattered as the Diorit lost its importance to the 
American research reactor Saphir, which Washington had been willing to 
deliver for civil nuclear research in the aim to conquer a new and promis- 
ing market. The domestic creation of a nuclear capacity was further 
complicated by a lack of funding for military research, and the failure of 
uranium prospects within Switzerland. 

The Swiss Army did not become nuclearized during the 1950s, because 
it did not get the international cooperation which would have been neces- 
sary to compensate for the domestic constraints. Although the Federal 
Council authorised the Federal Military Department in late 1958 to 
enquire abroad for the procurement of nuclear weapons, it had to 
respect Switzerland’s neutrality policy, on which it had to consult 
the Federal Political Department. But Petitpierre - and the majority of the 
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Federal Council - were not willing to support the military establishment's 
quest for nuclear weapons. All in all, until the signing of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty in 1969, the Federal Council maintained the nuclear 
option without energetically promoting it. Meanwhile, both the US and 
Britain, which from a political perspective were the only potential suppli- 
ers, refused to grant the Swiss access to nuclear weapons technology or 
fissile material. Only once, as will be seen in chapter 10.3, did the British 
made a minor exception. In addition, after Berne’s announcement in July 
1958 that it did not rule out the nuclear option, Washington publicly used 
Switzerland as an example of the dangers of nuclear proliferation. 
Nevertheless, this reaction was very modest in comparison to Moscow’s, 
which threatened to drop nuclear bombs on the Swiss at the opening of 
hostilities. The Americans, by contrast, continued to cooperate with 
Switzerland in the civil nuclear field.3? 

In sum, despite Switzerland’s quest for military self-reliance - even in 
the nuclear domain - in line with its policy of armed neutrality, it remained 
a Western neutral, and was recognised and accepted as such by the two 
superpowers. 


g.2. GREAT BRITAIN: THE FADING POWER 


The Cold War’s first détente gave Whitehall some respite and provided it 
with the opportunity to readjust its foreign policy to shrinking means. Yet 
Churchill and Eden were resolved to maintain Britain’s great power role in 
world affairs, and thus only willing to make limited adjustments. In addi- 
tion, they tried to use the more favourable international setting to regain 
the diplomatic initiative, and to resolve contentious East-West issues, 
which could be damaging to a weakened Britain. 
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After Korea, the Churchill Government had no intention to follow the 
US into another Asian adventure in Indochina, where the French were 
in an ever more desperate position. Therefore, the British readily par- 
ticipated in the April 1954 Geneva Conference, where Eden argued for a 
negotiated settlement based on partition. The British preferred this 
option, for they considered Vietnam — unlike the Americans - of little 
importance in world politics. In the end, the Foreign Secretary was suc- 
cessful, and the Geneva accords on Indochina included the partition of 
Vietnam. This conference strengthened Churchill in his belief that détente 
was possible with Moscow itself. In the summer of 1954, the ageing Prime 
Minister put out his feelers for a meeting with Malenkov. But the summit 
did not materialise, because of Moscow’s deep mistrust of Churchill and 
the Kremlin’s internal rivalries. London and Washington were greatly 
relieved by the failure of this hastily personal diplomacy. Churchill's 
cabinet, and Eisenhower especially, believed that such a meeting was ill- 
advised as the time was not ripe and would bear little or negative results. 
The East-West summit Churchill had hoped for materialised only one year 
later. However, the meeting between the US, the Soviet Union, France and 
Britain took place without him, as he had been replaced by his Foreign 
Secretary in April 1955.33 

Simultaneously with these contacts between East and West, Eden - 
initially as Foreign Secretary - tried to adjust Britain’s commitments to its 
diminishing resources. Instead of withdrawal, which he feared could be 
disastrous for British prestige and credibility, he opted for burden-sharing. 
He intended to reduce defence commitments in the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia by establishing - if possible with American participation — 
international defence organisations in these regions.* In the wake of 
the Geneva Conference on Indochina, he began the negotiations on a 
Southeast Asian Treaty Organisation (SEATO); which was established in 
September 1954 and was made up of Britain, the US, Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, the Philippines and Pakistan. Less than a year later, in 
April 1955, Britain joined an Iraqi-Turkish defence arrangement, and thus 
laid the foundation for what was to be the Baghdad Pact.?5 Although 
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these organisations were intended to reduce Britain’s global military 
commitments, paradoxically, they also extended Britain’s formal responsi- 
bilities. Nevertheless, through these apparent diplomatic successes, 
Eden was strengthened in his belief that Britain was still an influential and 
global player. 

Yet in the Middle East, Britain learned the limits of its power the hard 
way. The Egyptian leader and Arab nationalist, Colonel Nasser, disliked 
the British influence in the region. In July 1956, he announced the nation- 
alisation of the Suez Canal Company in response to the withdrawal of 
Anglo-American funds for the construction of the Aswan High Dam. 
Fearing for British influence and economic interests in the region, in 
October, Eden decided to invade Egypt in partnership with the French 
and the Israelis. As mentioned above, however, Britain was not backed 
but brought back into line by Washington. This episode had shown to the 
whole world the limits of British power and its weak economic basis, and 
was thus a devastating blow to national self-esteem and international 
prestige. Moreover, in relation to the US, Britain lost its position as an 
active and innovative junior partner, and — according to Sean Greenwood - 
became rather a “subservient accomplice”3” Nevertheless, despite these 
consequences, Britain remained influential east of Suez, and soon restored 
its relations with the US.38 

Although the political breach between London and Washington over 
Suez was serious, the common perception of the Soviet threat — reinvigo- 
rated by the contemporaneous Soviet invasion of Hungary — provided a 
favourable background for the restoration of close relations.?? Moreover, 
besides the maintenance of an independent nuclear deterrent and the 
development of British Commonwealth leadership, the re-creation of 
the Anglo-American alliance was one of Harold Macmillan’s means to mask 
Britain’s decline and maintain its great power role. When he succeeded 
Eden in 1957, he held the belief - like his predecessors — that Britain’s 
role could be restored through adjusting measures.*° Eisenhower was also 
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prepared to make a gesture. Between 1957 and 1958 he offered Macmillan 
the renewed sharing of nuclear information and American nuclear mis- 
siles. Britain was Washington's only ally to receive such privileges. 
Nonetheless, this could not mask the fact that the British became ever 
more dependent on the Americans and that Macmillan’s aim for real 
interdependence was illusory.*! 

Despite the trouble in the Empire and Atlantic circles, London remained 
reluctant to turn more fully towards Europe. Initially, it saw its policy of 
benevolence and non-involvement confirmed, for European integration 
appeared to be manageable. Although in April 1954 Eden promised a 
British division to a European Army in a Treaty of Association, London's 
limited support largely contributed to the EDC’s defeat in the French 
Assembly. This failure of European integration provided the Foreign 
Secretary with the opportunity to promote inter-governmental coopera- 
tion, and to put forward his own scheme for the integration of West 
Germany into the Western defence effort. His proposal to integrate the 
FRG and Italy first into the non-supranational Brussels Pact — which would 
become the Western European Union — and later into NATO, was finally 
accepted by the demoralised Six and the US.*? By the end of 1954, it 
seemed as if London had secured a Western Europe to its own liking. 
This assumption was, however, erroneous. 

In line with the ECSC, the Six desired to emancipate themselves from 
intergovernmental economic cooperation through the OEEC, which 
Britain held in check with the help of countries like neutral Switzerland 
and Sweden. The British were convinced that without their support, the 
European customs union, which the Six began to plan at the Messina 
Conference in 1955, was bound to fail. Yet despite the belief that participa- 
tion in a common Western European market was not in Britain’s interest, 
London nevertheless feared the possible exclusion from such a market. 
Thus, once the Messina initiative began to take form, the British tried to 
sabotage it. But instead of achieving their aim, they lost their “European 
credibility among the Six and considerably burdened any future policy 
initiatives”*? Therefore, the British counterproposal of an FTA, which 
was only slowly devised, aroused quick suspicion of the Six. Through this 
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initiative, London did not try to reconfigure its role within Europe, but 
intended to maintain its great power role by maintaining its access to the 
Western European market, while avoiding political integration. The FTA 
was not, however, economically appealing to the Six, and it was feared 
that it could destroy the EEC. Consequently, as mentioned earlier, the 
FTA collapsed and Britain fell back on the EFTA.*4 

Despite a growing awareness during the 1950s that the British economy 
was not expanding at the same pace as those of the Six, and an apparent 
danger that Britain might lose her share in world trade, the participation 
in European integration was not considered the right option. Britain con- 
tinued to view its economic interests within the Commonwealth and the 
sterling area*> — the apparent area of growth. Yet by 1960, it became obvi- 
ous that this strategy had left the British outside the real growth area, i.e. 
the EEC. In addition, by the 1950s, the economies of the Six had recovered 
and began to compete with British manufactures. Germany especially was 
a strong competitor: in 1950, the UK was responsible for 25.5 percent of the 
total value of world manufacturing exports, and the FRG for only 7.3 per- 
cent; in 1960, by contrast, their respective shares were 16.5 percent and 19.3 
percent.*® Moreover, as it appears from table 6,*” the UK also lost ground 
in trade compared to other Western European countries, and in relation 
to its GDP, which grew slowly in international terms. During the same 
period, while world exports increased by 75 percent, British exports grew 
only by 12 percent.*3 These developments ran contrary to Whitehall’s pol- 
icy, which intended to maintain and develop export markets.* 

In addition to the industry, the changing world economy also affected 
the position of sterling. This former top currency declined to the status of 
a neutral currency, and became one amongst several in international use. 
Yet London was determined to maintain sterling’s international position, 
and the measures to keep it attractive as a neutral currency — such as high 
interest rates despite their deflationary effects on the domestic industry — 
became an increasingly heavy burden. Moreover, sterling was vulnerable 
abroad because of convertibility, which was the price for credibility as a 
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Table 6. Comparative UK Balance of Trade in Manufactures as 
a Percentage of GDP 1952 / 1956 / 1960 


1952 1956 1960 
United Kingdom 9.1 8.1 6.5 
France 3.9 2.8 4.7 
Italy 1.5 1.7 1.9 
FRG 7.5 9.1 8.4 


major international currency. Through convertibility, the insufficient 
reserves were under additional pressure, and the large debts became a 
source of instability, as they could be moved around in times of crisis. As a 
result, while trade was declining, invisible earnings were ever less able 
to play their balancing role, resulting in serious balance of payments 
deficits — especially in 1955. By the late 1950s, and particularly after Suez, 
Whitehall began to realise the extent of Britain’s economic difficulties, 
and the high cost of trying to maintain its world role.5° 

The British leaders of the 1950s were aware of the excessive defence 
expenditure and its negative impact on the economy, but they believed 
that the maintenance of Britain’s great power status and global influence 
was worth the sacrifice.®! After the Korean War, Britain continued to 
spend a higher proportion of its national income on defence than any 
other European country, with the exception of France at the height of the 
Algerian War (see Table 7).5* Besides the cost of the military commit- 
ments themselves, the maintenance of military personnel abroad also 
represented a direct charge on the Uk’s balance of payments.°? 

From 1953 to 1956, there were no fundamental changes in strategy, 
which would have allowed for cutbacks in defence expenditure. This inac- 
tion was, to a certain extent, caused by conflicting counsels, intense rivalry 
between the three services, and the MoD’s limited power over the latter.5+ 
But the main reason was Whitehall’s insistence to remain a great power by 
retaining existing overseas commitments and by building up a nuclear 
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Table 7. Defence Expenditure of Leading European NATO Countries as 
Percentage of GNP at Factor Cost 


France UK FRG Total Europe 
1954 8.5 9.9 4-7 7.1 
1956 8.8 8.8 4.2 6.6 
1958 7.8 7.8 3.4 5.7 


and thermonuclear capacity.” In addition, withdrawal from the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia became impossible through the participation in 
the Baghdad Pact and SEATO, and Eden’s solution to integrate the FRG 
into the Western defence effort was accompanied by additional commit- 
ments in Europe. To dispel French fears of a rearmed West Germany, 
Eden had pledged that Britain would retain four divisions and a tactical 
air force on the continent for an indefinite period. 

In 1955, the Eden Government actively tried to reduce the cost of 
defence but failed. Another Prime Minister and especially the Suez crisis 
were necessary to bring about change. The Suez debacle had not only 
shown the limits of British power, but the preparations for the invasion 
had also revealed a lack of capacity in conventional warfare. The Cabinet 
doubted whether the large amounts of money had been well spent. 
Illustrative of this, in January 1957, Macmillan appointed Duncan Sandys 
as Minister of Defence, with the instructions to restructure the armed 
forces, and to base the future defence of Britain on the nuclear deterrent 
to save money. Three months later, Sandys presented the future British 
defence policy in the White Paper Defence: Outline of Future Policy. As 
instructed by the Prime Minister, the strategy would rely on the nuclear 
deterrent and conventional forces would only be used together with allied 
forces to defend British colonies, or for limited operations in overseas 
emergencies. The content of the White Paper was not fundamentally new 
and was somehow the culmination of strategic thinking in Britain since 
the early 1950s. But the forthcoming test of a British hydrogen bomb in 
May 1957 gave the new strategy more credibility.5® The White Paper also 
announced the end of conscription, reducing the size of Britain’s armed 
forces by 300,000, and a heavier reliance on professional contingents. 
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However, while the Minister of Defence did not reduce British commit- 
ments in the world, smaller contingents were used in Europe as well as in 
other parts of the world.5” 

As a corollary of the heavy reliance on the nuclear deterrent and eco- 
nomic considerations, Sandys reduced weapons programmes and R&D 
spending. In the case of the RAF, this led to the cancellation of two 
fighter projects: the Saunders-Roe 177 and the Hawker Siddeley Pu—zi. For 
the nuclear deterrent, the resources were limited to a single pro- 
gramme, the Blue Streak IRBM. The cuts were so drastic that Macmillan 
and Sandys were willing to give up some fields of research and to become 
partially dependent on the US.58 Yet the restructuring of R&D was not 
only caused by financial considerations, but were also indicative of British 
futurism. The new development policy was justified by the idea that 
“British genius would jump a generation of technology”, and thus leapfrog 
the Americans. This policy failed, however, and Britain had to acquire 
American technology instead.°? More directly, the White Paper had a sig- 
nificant effect on the British aircraft industry, because 70 percent of its 
work depended on military contracts. Even though this did not immedi- 
ately lead to the closure of numerous companies, it was the first step 
towards a smaller and more concentrated aeronautical industry.6° 
Meanwhile, in the public armaments industry, within a few years after 
1957, one-third of the remaining wartime ordnance factories were closed 
down.°®! 

Consequently, Britain’s power was fading after the Korean War. 
The relative economic decline did not allow it to remain a great power 
of the first rank. Thus, the defence policy and armaments industry had to 
be restructured, and an apparently erroneous European and economic 
policy seemed to aggravate the situation. 
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ANGLO-SWISS RELATIONS 1953-1958 


10.1. CORDIAL OPPORTUNISM 


After the Korean War, the diplomatic relations between Britain and 
Switzerland remained cordial, but had somehow lost intensity. Towards 
the end of his premiership, in December 1954, Churchill expressed to the 
Swiss Minister in London his great sympathy for Switzerland, Foreign 
Minister Petipierre, and wartime General Guisan.! Although one could 
take this as Churchill’s usual skilful diplomatic chit-chat, there seemed to 
be no major policy divergences between the British and the Swiss and 
there was reciprocal respect and perhaps even esteem. A few months 
later, this attitude was confirmed by the Foreign Secretary to the new 
Swiss Minister in London on his first courtesy call. In early 1955, Eden 
informed Armin Däniker that he was satisfied with “the excellent rela- 
tions between the two countries”. In his report, the Swiss Minister 
observed that there really were no controversies to overshadow the good 
relationship.” The mutual satisfaction with the cordial Anglo-Swiss rela- 
tionship was also the general tenor in reports by the British Minister in 
Berne, Sir Lionel Lamb. 

Meanwhile, it seems that Switzerland’s western-oriented neutrality 
was considered to be agiven, for neutrality was politically no longer a sig- 
nificant issue in Anglo-Swiss relations. It only reappeared briefly with the 
neutralisation of Austria. In late April 1955, the British Charge d’affaires in 
Berne, G.H.S. Jackson, reacted to the Soviet neutrality offensive. Although 
he observed that the Swiss received the sudden compliments by the Soviet 
media towards their neutrality “with what is little short of hilarity’, and 
that “there is no doubt that Swiss neutrality is orientated towards the 
West’, he was nonetheless worried for the future. Jackson argued that if 
the USSR would succeed to create “a second cordon sanitaire of ‘neutral’ 
states” northwards from Austria, this could lead to increased diplomatic 
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pressure on Switzerland to abandon its Western orientation. He feared 
that in such a situation Berne could eventually succumb to Soviet pres- 
sure and be compelled to compensate for its Western links “by a show of 
comparable resistance to the attractions of the West”. In sum, Jackson was 
afraid of a neutralised Switzerland, which would relinquish its defence 
links with Britain. He recommended - if Soviet diplomatic pressure 
increased — a skilful and tactful Western diplomacy towards the Swiss that 
would not expose them to Soviet reproaches.* Yet it seems that although 
the British Charge d'affaires dramatised the situation, he overlooked the 
fact that Switzerland firmly belonged to the Western camp, especially 
through its dependency on Western and, more importantly, British weap- 
ons. The fact that this report did not provoke any tangible reaction within 
the FO indicates that, at least in Whitehall, Berne’s Western credentials 
were taken for granted and were thus not questioned. 

Already before the neutralisation of Austria, Whitehall followed a cau- 
tious and pragmatic policy that avoided discrediting Swiss neutrality 
overtly. Prior to its integration into the Western defence system, the FRG 
began to rearm, and also tried to purchase weapons from the Swiss arma- 
ments industry. In September 1953, the Federal Council was confronted 
with a request from Hispano-Suiza to authorise the export of anti-aircraft 
guns for patrol boats of the West German border control. Previously, the 
Tripartite Military Security Board had granted Hispano-Suiza an export 
licence for these weapons, and the Allied High Commission had approved 
the arms transfer. Therefore, the British were interested in the Federal 
Council’s decision on the case, and the UK High Commission in West 
Germany regretted when this decision was finally negative.” It was feared 
that Bonn could get the impression that the Swiss refusal to grant an 
export licence was at the instigation of the Western Allies.® Obviously, this 
was not the case. 

The Federal Councillors had refused to grant an export licence because 
they wanted to avoid bad publicity. The request by Hispano-Suiza had 
been made public in the Swiss press, and had even been linked to German 
rearmament plans, which were supposedly financed by former Nazis. 
Thus, according to the British Embassy, the Federal Government forbade 
the export of these anti-aircraft guns to West Germany, because it feared 
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the USSR’s reproaches for being unneutral by supporting the FRG’s rear- 
mament efforts.” The FO immediately understood the Swiss desire to 
maintain the appearance of being neutral. The British authorities in 
Germany, who had asked for a diplomatic intervention in favour of 
the export of these guns, were informed that “it will not look at all well ifthe 
three Western Powers now seek to bring pressure to bear on the Swiss 
Government to reverse their former decision to refuse an export licence”.® 
British policymakers were aware that to pressurize Berne in cases like this 
one would only endanger Switzerland’s western-oriented neutrality and 
arms exports. They proved to be right. To prove Switzerland’s neutrality, 
Berne first exploited its refusal to grant an export licence for weapons to 
West Germany in its dealings with the Soviets.? But once the arms deal 
disappeared from the newspaper headlines, the FRG became an impor- 
tant customer for the Swiss armaments industry! More generally, 
Switzerland’s arms exports remained in line with British interests. Though 
in late 1955 the British became worried about Swiss arms exports to the 
Middle East, they were reassured by the Federal Government that no 
more export licences for countries like Egypt would be granted." 

Despite Switzerland’s readiness to accommodate British interests in 
this region, Whitehall did not take up the Federal Council’s offer for a 
peace summit to resolve the Suez crisis in early November 1956. This was 
not related to a lack of esteem for Switzerland or to the offer itself. The 
problem was that the Federal Council's initiative was almost simultane- 
ous to the UN intervention for a peaceful settlement of the conflict, and 
came only after the Americans had already exerted pressure on the British 
to withdraw from Egypt. In addition, some of the other powers involved, 
especially the French, disliked the form of the Swiss offer.!? The British 
had no intention to offend the Swiss, and even tried to reassure them that 
their diplomatic intervention was not completely useless.!* This was 
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necessary, for Petitpierre seemed to be embarrassed about the clumsy 
diplomatic initiative, which he tried to justify to Lamb. Consequently, 
Eden positively acknowledged the Federal Council's peace initiative in a 
public speech on g November in London and in his official reply to 
the Swiss Government some days later.!6 The British Minister added to the 
reply “that this Swiss initiative may well in some indefinable manner have 
already contributed towards some relaxation of tension’.!” Finally, 
although the British did not seize Berne’s offer, they were nonetheless 
happy to rely on the good offices of neutral Switzerland, which took over 
their interests in Egypt and Syria in the wake of the Suez crisis.18 

In the meantime, Berne’s neutrality and London’s great power aspira- 
tions provided their policymakers with the incentive to continue and 
intensify Anglo-Swiss cooperation in reaction to the Messina initiative. 
Britain and Switzerland worked together to find an alternative solution 
to the EEC. From mid-1956 on, the Swiss looked to the British to turn 
around the political European integration process. They did not only sup- 
port the idea of an FTA, but also pushed London to defend this solution 
more vehemently within the OEEC. Once the British had decided to do so, 
they were disappointed that the Swiss were reluctant to take a more pro- 
nounced position on the issue. In mid-1957, however, Britain and 
Switzerland tried to coordinate their positions for the FTA negotiations in 
Paris. Their positions seemed almost identical: both countries were glob- 
ally oriented in trade, and needed therefore a liberal European trading 
regime. They only held different views on agriculture, competition 
policy and the EPU. Nevertheless, Anglo-Swiss coordination was not 
further intensified at this stage. Britain tried to avoid the appearance 
of bloc-building against the Six, and preferred to use established and 
more discreet forums for policy coordination — such as the Anglo- 
Scandinavian UNISCAN.!9 

By early 1958, as the French opposition to the FTA became increasingly 
pronounced, the Swiss Trade Section tried to goad Britain into agitation 
against France. It was believed that the British had the necessary political 
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and diplomatic means to thwart the French intentions and could inter- 
vene in Paris, the other five EEC-countries, or even the US and Canada, by 
highlighting how the French plans could lead to the economic split of 
Western Europe. Switzerland would support the British demarches if nec- 
essary.2° Yet the Swiss overestimated British power and — as mentioned 
earlier — the negotiations for a FTA failed because of the French veto. 
Thereafter, the Swiss became more active and in early December 1958, 
they organised a meeting between the non-Six to establish a common 
front. This was a first step towards the later establishment of the EFTA,?! 
in which Switzerland and the UK, together with Sweden, played the lead- 
ing roles.?? 

Until the mid-ı950s, Anglo-Swiss political relations were very cordial, of 
low intensity, and neutrality was hardly an issue. From 1956 on, they 
became more dynamic. The Swiss peace offer during the Suez crisis was 
part of the equation, but this development was mainly because of Britain's 
and Switzerland’s opportunistic cooperation against the integration pro- 
cess of the Six. 


10.2. MODUS VIVENDI 


In the years following the armistice in Korea, the economic relations 
between Britain and Switzerland fluctuated less, and the two countries 
reached a modus vivendi. This can be attributed to two factors: the bilat- 
eral balance of payments problems had largely disappeared through the 
EPU; and the end of the Korean War led to more economic stability in 
Britain, where the general balance of payments situation had improved 
accordingly. In November 1953, the British increased the liberalisation for 
Swiss imports - for the second time in a year — from 58.5 to 75 percent, and 
thus reached the minimal quota which was prescribed by the OEEC. In 
the meantime, the quota per tourist was increased from £40 to £50.78 
London’s renewed, albeit limited, liberalisation of imports facilitated 
the Anglo-Swiss economic negotiations in Berne, which began on 19 
January 1954 and ended nine days later with the signing of an agreement. 
In the bilaterally regulated and thus not liberalised trade, both countries 
agreed to maintain their previous export and import quotas, and the Swiss 
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negotiators even obtained from their British counterparts a limited 
increase of their exports. However, this was not sufficient for Switzer- 
land to maintain its open door policy for British goods. Nevertheless, 
according to Federal Councillor Rubattel, the Head of the Federal 
Department of Public Economy, the new agreement was a solution, which 
was acceptable to both countries.?* The same year, there was also good 
news for the Swiss tourist industry, for in November 1954, the quota per 
tourist was increased from £50 to £100.2? 

The following years, bilateral economic negotiations between Berne 
and London decreased in importance, for the British were only willing to 
discuss further trade liberalisation on a multilateral basis within the 
OEEC. Nonetheless, delegations of both countries continued to meet 
every year between 1955 and 1958 to discuss the import and export quotas 
for non-liberalised goods. The Swiss delegates achieved limited victo- 
ries, for in some cases the British were willing to increase their import 
quotas for particular non-essential goods. Meanwhile, the importance 
of these quotas decreased as both Berne and London further liberalised 
their imports in line with the OEEC. By January 1959, liberalisation reached 
95 percent in Britain and 91.4 percent in Switzerland.2° In the wake of 
these developments, Anglo-Swiss trade expanded, reaching its highest 
level since 1920, with British exports to Switzerland worth SFr. 450 million, 
and Swiss exports to the UK valued at SFr. 366 million.?7 

Yet Anglo-Swiss trade negotiations during these years were not free 
from conflicts. The problems arose over Whitehall’s measures to protect 
industries considered essential for the maintenance of the British war 
potential, such as the watch, electro-mechanical and chemical industries. 
Britain was only willing to grant limited import quotas for products from 
these sectors, which in turn were responsible for a large part of 
Switzerland’s exports. In the 1954 trade negotiations, the Swiss were par- 
ticularly irritated by the Uk’s inability to meet Swiss requirements for an 
increase in the quota of watch imports.?® The frustration was amplified by 
the fact that Switzerland had helped to rebuild the British watch industry 
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after the war by delivering machines and tools.?9 However, Berne’s insis- 
tence on increasing the quota for its watch exports to the UK encountered 
only limited success.?° Despite these skirmishes over some goods, Anglo- 
Swiss economic relations returned to a more stable pattern during the 
19508. 

This modus vivendi did not imply that Anglo-Swiss arms transfers 
became economically insignificant. Although they had lost their impact 
on the bilateral balance of payments, they could influence Britain’s debtor 
and Switzerland’s creditor position within the EPU. In November 1953, 
the Federal Finance Administration enquired with the Trade Section 
and the Federal Political Department about the possibility of paying for 
Centurion tanks through the EPU. The aim was to obtain from the British 
an increase of their import quota for non-liberalised Swiss goods in return 
for reducing their debt towards the Payments Union, and simulta- 
neously to reduce Switzerland’s creditor position.3! Thereupon, the Federal 
Political Department approached the Military Technical Service to ask 
whether the negotiations for the purchase of Centurion tanks were suffi- 
ciently advanced to consider their payment through the EPU. Zehnder 
emphasised Switzerland’s important creditor position within this organ- 
isation and that it was essential to make as many payments as possible 
through it.?? Time was not ripe, however, and von Wattenwyl replied 
that the choice between the Centurion and the Patton had not yet been 
made.?? Nevertheless, the argument to reduce Switzerland’s creditor 
position within the EPU could be useful at a later date for the advocates of 
British weaponry, and would have an impact on Anglo-Swiss arms 
transfers. 

During the 1950s, Anglo-Swiss economic relations normalised. The 
burning issue of the bilateral balance of payments had disappeared, and 
trade negotiations diminished increasingly in importance through the 
multilateral liberalisation of trade. However, both Britain and Switzerland 
were linked to a multilateral payments system — the EPU - in which their 
position could be altered through bilateral arms transfers. 
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10.3. SILENT SECURITY PARTNERSHIP 


The intensification of Anglo-Swiss military relations during the Korean 
War had laid the foundation for a silent security partnership between 
Britain and Switzerland. Although the relationship lost in intensity 
towards the late 1950s, it remained somehow special - at least for Berne. 
Montgomery was still the privileged NATO contact for the Swiss General 
Staff, and the contact between the armed forces of the two countries was 
also maintained. 

In July 1953, in return for the visit to Switzerland earlier in the year, the 
RAF’s 2‘ Allied Tactical Air Force invited a Swiss Air Force delegation to its 
base in West Germany. On the Head of the Swiss Air Force’s insistence, 
Defence Minister Kobelt reluctantly gave his blessing to accept the invita- 
tion.?* Although this was in reality an exchange visit, the word ‘exchange’ 
had to be avoided, for the Swiss feared that a regularised arrangement for 
liaison with a foreign power could compromise their neutrality. According 
to the British Air Attaché, the delegation was impressed by the British tac- 
tical thinking and the independent but cooperative relationship between 
the RAF and the Army. This did not surprise Wing Commander Scott, who 
observed that “tactical thought in Switzerland is pre-1939 and the Air 
Force is a subordinate formation of an Army which still has a cavalry”. 
Therefore, he believed that the value of the tour was not only to gain the 
goodwill of the Swiss Air Force, but also to steer the thinking of its officers 
towards “lanes of thought which will help them to be more efficient as a 
fighting force and hence less of a liability should we ever be associated 
with them in a conflict”. To continue this process, the Air Attaché argued 
decidedly for the continuation and intensification of the exchange 
scheme.?5 

Meanwhile, the visit also led to unofficial exchanges between service- 
men. Apparently, the British learned that there was “a small body of 
thought” in the Swiss Armed Forces, which favoured adherence to NATO. 
The Swiss Air Force delegates observed that from a purely military 
perspective this was an attractive option, if only Switzerland had more 
reliable neighbours than France and Italy to its flanks.?® Montgomery, who 
had been updated on these informal discussions, defused this informa- 
tion: “Any idea that the Swiss will abandon neutrality, and join NATO, 
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is pure moonshine. And in my view it would be wrong if they did: for them, 
and for us”.?” The British Ambassador shared this view, albeit in more 
moderate terms. Moreover, despite his support for the exchange scheme, 
he warned London that any attempt to successfully influence Swiss mili- 
tary thinking would have to be unobtrusive.38 

The FO followed the Ambassador’s advice. It recommended the 
continuation of these exchange visits to the AM, but simultaneously 
emphasised that the initiative should not come from the British side. 
London was aware of “the extreme sensitivity of the Swiss about their neu- 
trality’, and thus feared that the Federal Council could ban the exchange 
visits altogether.9 Therefore, the AM instructed the Air Attaché in Berne 
to discreetly encourage the existing contacts between the Swiss Air Force 
and the RAF, and to continue the mutual visits on the same line as before, 
but not to expect “that any startling impact on Swiss military thinking can 
be made’”.*° But even on these lines it was difficult to continue the exchange 
scheme. In early 1954, Scott observed that the Swiss had become “exceed- 
ingly careful”, and that it would be difficult to prepare the ground for 
future visits. Nevertheless, he thought that it was worth the effort, for the 
Swiss Air Force was willing to learn and had to be liberated from its sub- 
servience to the Army and its leaders, whose thinking on air power he 
evaluated as archaic. 

The new British Ambassador to Berne, Sir Lionel Lamb, was seemingly 
unaware of the instructions, which the Air Attaché had received the previ- 
ous year. He wanted to go beyond the exchange scheme to improve the 
Swiss Air Force’s situation, and therefore called on London.*? Yet the AM’s 
view had not changed, and was not challenged by the FO. The latter had 
been informed by Montgomery that nothing could be done to help the 
Swiss Air Force to improve its position, and if there was an attempt to do 
so, the Swiss would regard it as interference with their neutrality.*? As a 
result, the British Embassy on its own tried to keep the exchange scheme 
alive. In 1954, the departing Swiss Defence Minister was not, however, 
inclined to risk attacks from “diehard neutralists’ by continuing the 
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mutual visits. Nonetheless, Scott believed that he had an important ally in 
the Head of the Swiss Air Force, who was willing to keep him informed on 
defence plans, which apparently showed an evolution towards a more 
modern understanding of air power.** Lamb added to this that the UK 
should “consolidate the Swiss Air Force link with the RAF in equipment, 
methods, and strategic concepts”.*? 

Yet the relations were not consolidated and the Air Attaché’s efforts 
in 1955 proved to be unsuccessful. Despite his optimism for mutual 
visits in 1956, the exchange between the Swiss Air Force and the RAF never 
became a scheme, and remained a one-time experience.*® Whether the 
mutual visits would have benefitted Swiss tactical thinking or not is 
unknown. By 1958, however, Scott’s successor continued to complain that 
the Swiss Air Force’s tactical role “remain[ed] the same, i.e. a long range 
mobile gun and pair of eyes for the Army”. Nevertheless, joined by his 
American counterpart, he continued trying to align the Swiss Air Force 
with the strategic and tactical thinking of NATO.* In the absence of an air 
force exchange scheme, the British missed an opportunity to influence 
Swiss thinking on air power, as well as the promotion of their aeronautical 
products. The Military Attaché, by contrast, was more successful than the 
Air Attaché in setting up an exchange scheme, which he intended to use to 
promote the Centurion. 

In June 1953, a member of the Swiss Officers Society approached the 
British Military Attaché in Berne with the request to organise a visit of 
Swiss Officers Society members to the British Army of the Rhine*® in 
Germany to see “British armour in action”. Hutchins considered such a 
visit “an ideal opportunity to obtain a great deal of advertisement for these 
weapons [the Centurion] at very little cost”. With the WO’s blessing, in 
July 1953, a total of 153 Swiss officers attended exercises of the British 
Army of the Rhine. According to the Military Attaché, they were strongly 
impressed by what they saw. Afterwards, the President of the Swiss Offi- 
cers Society, Colonel Ziiblin, asked Hutchins for additional visits, a return 
visit by British officers to Swiss exercises, and to delegate a speaker for a 
lecture to the society's members on the role of armour in modern war. 
The Military Attaché saw in Ziiblin a powerful advocate to convince Kobelt 
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in favour of the Centurion® and thus favoured such visits for mainly com- 
mercial reasons. Ambassador Scrivener, by contrast, also cherished the 
hope “that these contacts will have a generally beneficial effect on Swiss 
military thinking” 

In September, Hutchins suggested regular exchanges between British 
and Swiss officers to de Montmollin.5! Although the Federal Military 
Department was interested in the proposal, it feared for the political 
implications and thus consulted the Federal Political Department.®? 
Petitpierre gave his blessing, but on the condition that only officers up to 
the rank of captain would participate, and that any publicity was to be 
avoided.53 Thereupon, the Swiss Officers Society could extend an invita- 
tion for British officers to Hutchins and ask him for a lecturer on armoured 
warfare. The British Military Attaché was “astounded” that his proposal 
had received the Federal Council’s blessing. As he forwarded the invita- 
tion to the WO, he observed that Switzerland was “stretching neutrality to 
its utmost”.5+ The WO favoured the exchange scheme, and looked imme- 
diately for a suitable lecturer. Its intentions towards the Swiss Army were 
threefold: to foster the increasingly close liaison, to help raise the standard 
of training in tank warfare, and to promote the Centurion.® This view was 
shared by the FO, even though it feared that the Swiss were “over-stepping 
their neutrality” through the exchange scheme.°® It thus seemed as if the 
British were more preoccupied about the impact of the mutual visits on 
Switzerland’s neutrality than the Swiss themselves. 

Nevertheless, Kobelt tried to give the exchange scheme a low profile 
and after various precautionary measures the visit of British officers to 
Switzerland only materialised in summer 1954.5” According to the British 
Embassy in Berne, this return visit was a great success, and furthered the 
rapprochement between the armies of the two countries. It was not, how- 
ever, sufficient to tilt the balance in favour of the Centurion. Both the 
Ambassador and the Military Attaché bemoaned that the Swiss had again 
postponed the decision on future tank purchases. But even though the 
promotion of the Centurion was the impetus, it was not the sole British 
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reason for the mutual visits - which were continued throughout our 
period of observation. The aim of influencing the Swiss Army was real, for 
the outdated strategic and tactical thinking of its officers and their lack of 
experience was considered problematic.5® 

This critique was mirrored in the British Embassy's reports on the 
manoeuvres of the Swiss Armed Forces in autumn 1953. The “Combined 
Firing Exercises” by the Army and the Swiss Air Force in late September 
received a damaging assessment. The Military Attaché observed: “For the 
first time I have witnessed a completely ill-organised, ill-executed and 
mismanaged demonstration put on by the Swiss army”. The Air Attaché 
added to this that “The air aspect of the manoeuvres was pitiful. If this is a 
fair example of Swiss military thinking (which I doubt) Heaven help them 
if they run against a high quality Air Force”.59 The comments on another 
manoeuvre in mid-October, this time by the Third Army Corps, were no 
better. Hutchins concluded from them that “the Swiss ma[d]e excellent 
soldiers [...] but [...] they are let down by the ineptitude and lack of expe- 
rience of their senior commanders’”.®° His report on the Swiss Army for 
1953, although he saw improvements in comparison to the previous year, 
came to a similar conclusion. Nevertheless, he looked forward to the 
forthcoming retirement of many senior officers — such as Chief of Training 
Frick — and their replacement by younger officers. 

Montgomery got wind of these reports through the FO. Although he 
was delighted about the retirement of Frick, of whom he had been “trying 
to get rid of [...] for five years’, he was “disturbed about the Swiss 
Manoeuvres”62 Yet once he had read the reports, he was reassured and 
came to rather different conclusions than the Service Attachés in Berne. 
Not without self-flattery he observed that thanks to him the Swiss Army 
was now at least deployed in relation to the disposition of NATO, “to fight 
in concert with other Powers in a general European war”. Moreover, he 
argued that there had been a lot of improvement since he took the Swiss 
“in hand 6 years ago”, and exclaimed that the “present Attaches in Berne 
did not know what the Swiss were like in 1947!” Nonetheless, he admitted 
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that there was still much to be done and promised to continue his efforts 
to bring Switzerland into line with the Western powers.63 

So he did. On holiday in Gstaad in early February 1954, he met with the 
Chief of the Swiss General Staff. Through a lengthy monologue about 
Western defence and Switzerland’s role therein, he tried to influence his 
counterpart to maintain the deployment of the Swiss Army in line with 
NATO. He observed that Switzerland played an important role in the new 
deployment, and - as a cornerstone — had to cover its eastern and north- 
ern frontiers. With regard to tactical nuclear weapons, the Field-Marshal 
promised that they would only be used against Soviet forces on Swiss ter- 
ritory with the agreement of the Federal Government. Finally, he stated 
that if Switzerland would become involved in a war against the USSR, and 
would join the Western powers, its army would be under NATO’s Central 
European Command, and the Alliance’s High Command would be respon- 
sible for its air force.64 

This information was certainly helpful for the Swiss General Staff to 
elaborate war plans. But unlike in 1952, this time the planning did not 
seem to go any further, and de Montmollin did not promise to deploy the 
Swiss Army to Montgomery’s liking. He felt obliged to remind the Field- 
Marshal that the Swiss - in line with the status and policy of neutrality - 
“were firmly decided to defend the integrity of [their] national territory, 
whoever the aggressor might be”. Moreover, he added that the subordina- 
tion of the Swiss Armed Forces to an Alliance in case of war could only be 
planned at that moment according to the circumstances.® Despite these 
caveats, de Montmollin was updated about Switzerland’s position in 
NATO’s war planning, and could adapt Swiss defences accordingly. 

Though the Field-Marshal returned to the Swiss Alps in early 1955,°° it 
seems that he did not meet the Chief of the Swiss General Staff — at least 
there is no proof thereof. But he kept an eye on Switzerland's strategic 
situation in relation to Austria’s neutralisation. Contrary to “one of the 
highest ranking officers of the Swiss army’, who already saw “the Russians 
at Lake Constance”, Montgomery was not concerned by Austrian neu- 
trality: “If the Russians should invade Austria and should move westward 
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towards the Valley of the Inn and on to Switzerland, they will merely place 
themselves in an awkward situation: especially if there is a good concen- 
tration of German troops in Bavaria, and we are strong in the Italian 
Alps”.68 He went so far as to believe that Austrian neutrality strengthened 
the strategic position of the West and Switzerland, and promised Bracher 
that he would take up the issue with him and de Montmollin in early 
1956.69 

But by the time Montgomery came to Switzerland, the neutralisation of 
Austria seemed to have lost in importance and was thus not on the agenda. 
The Field-Marshal’s explanations focused on Marshal Tito’s decidedness 
to follow the policy of armed neutrality, and the nuclearization of the 
European battlefield. With regard to Switzerland, Montgomery observed 
that in the event of war 500 aircraft would be sufficient for the Swiss Air 
Force, which could rely at all time on NATO air support. He ruled out the 
provision of armoured troops and artillery, but mentioned the possibility 
of “support with nuclear weapons”. Even though there is no source 
which documents de Montmollin’s reaction to these remarks, the Swiss 
counted on NATO's help in the case of a Soviet attack. During the same 
holiday, on 10 February 1956, the Field-Marshal met with the new Swiss 
Defence Minister. Montgomery argued that in a global war, which would 
unavoidably lead to an extensive nuclear war, it would be impossible for 
small nations to remain neutral. Apparently, Chaudet agreed and said that 
“the Swiss Government had come to the same conclusion. If war should 
ever break out in Europe, Switzerland would join the Western Alliance”. 

Montgomery considered this statement by the Swiss Defence Minister 
of sufficient importance to send his Prime Minister a memorandum about 
it.72 Eden read it “with much interest” and found it “encouraging”. Yet 
neither he nor his Foreign Secretary — who received a copy of the memo- 
randum - followed up on the Swiss declaration to join NATO in the event 
of war.’ It was rather the Field-Marshal himself, who believed that 
Chaudet’s declarations and his limited defence coordination with de 
Montmollin were of major importance and similar to the secret defence 
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talks between the Swiss and French General Staffs in 1939/40. Therefore, 
he tried to help the Swiss Government in its attempt to prevent the West- 
ern Allies from publishing the documents on the Franco-Swiss military 
agreement, which had been found by the Wehrmacht in La Charite-sur- 
Loire in 1940.74 Montgomery argued to Eden that the publication of these 
documents “might harden Swiss public opinion against any talks we might 
wish to hold with the Swiss in the future”. In addition, he emphasised that 
during the last six years he had “personally managed to get the Swiss Army 
re-deployed on mobilisation to fit in with our own defensive posture”, and 
that “the publication of the notes might undo all the good that has been 
done”.’”> The Prime Minister, however, gently refused to intervene against 
the publication of these documents.’ It thus seems that Whitehall, con- 
trary to the British Embassy in Berne,” did not share Montgomery’s belief 
that his secret military talks with the Swiss were of major importance. 

Despite London’s lack of enthusiasm, in early 1957, like almost every 
winter since the end of the Second World War, the Field-Marshal returned 
to Switzerland. On 28 January, he met with the Defence Minister. After a 
general assessment of the military situation in Europe, Montgomery 
observed that the “European bastion” had to be held by NATO in conjunc- 
tion with the neutrals, and mentioned Yugoslavia and Switzerland in 
particular. He reaffirmed that the Atlantic Alliance saw these states in a 
favourable light, and was willing to help them. This time, however, he was 
more precise about what he expected from the Swiss Army: to defend 
Switzerland’s territory, not through an all-around defence, but by deploy- 
ing the army in accordance with NATO forces, between Bodan at Lake 
Constance and the region of Reschenscheideck in South Tyrol. To enable 
the army to fulfil this task, Montgomery recommended strengthening the 
infantry, and purchasing tanks and anti-tank weapons instead of anti- 
aircraft guns. The air force was of secondary importance and only to be 
used for ground support. Finally, he observed that Switzerland would need 
nuclear weapons in a few years.’® 
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Chaudet’s reaction to Montgomery’s plans for the Swiss Army, and 
whether he agreed with them is not known due to a lack of sources. But 
nonetheless, the meeting between the Defence Minister and the Field- 
Marshal is revealing. Firstly, since the rearmament of Germany, it was no 
longer expected that the Swiss should hold the Rhine-line together with 
the Western Allies, but rather to concentrate their defence effort on the 
region between the South Tyrol and Lake Constance. Secondly, and more 
importantly, since the Montgomery-de Montmollin-Agreement of 1952, 
the secret talks on the Swiss Army’s deployment in accordance with NATO 
had reached a new level. Previously, Montgomery had to limit the talks 
about deployment and tactics to the General Staff, but now he could speak 
overtly about it to the Defence Minister. 

This reveals that the Swiss Government accepted the British Field- 
Marshal as its link to the Atlantic Alliance and listened to his tactical and 
military advice. Although this defence consulting became thereafter 
increasingly restricted to the general development of warfare and the mil- 
itary-strategic situation in Europe,” it was appreciated by Chaudet, and 
even continued on a more informal basis after Montgomery’s retirement 
from NATO in 1958.8° In addition, in early 1959, the Swiss Defence Minister 
reassured the Field-Marshal that in the event of an invasion of Switzerland 
from the East, the Swiss would ask for help from the West.®! Yet the rela- 
tionship with Montgomery was particular, and no other high-ranking 
British officer received a similar treatment. 

In March 1954, during a visit to Britain for the Venom’s production 
under licence, the Military Technical Service invited Air Chief Marshal Sir 
John Baker, MoS Controller of Aircraft, to Switzerland.®? Baker’s visit was 
strongly endorsed by the British Ambassador in Berne and the FO, who 
saw therein an ideal opportunity to promote British aircraft after the Swiss 
had encountered some problems with their Venoms and the de Havilland 
Comet - the prestige object of Britain’s aircraft industry — had crashed on 
its inaugural flight in January.®? The problem was, however, that the 
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Military Technical Service had acted precipitously, and had first to ask the 
Defence Minister for the authorisation of this visit.84 Although his Chief of 
the General Staff favoured the visit, in mid-May, Kobelt decided against it, 
for he feared that too frequent visits by high-ranking British officers would 
compromise Switzerland’s neutrality.8° But the Military Technical Service 
did not give up, and emphasised to Kobelt that it was important to invite 
Baker for maintaining good relations with the MoS in view of future air- 
craft purchases.8° Thereupon, and in consultation with de Montmollin, 
the Defence Minister finally agreed to Baker's visit of Swiss aircraft pro- 
duction sites and airfields in late spring.8” 

Similarly, the purchase of Centurions in 195588 also led to an increase of 
visits by British military personnel to Switzerland. In September of the 
same year, a delegation of British officers came to instruct the Swiss Army 
in the use of these tanks, and on the Head of the Light Troops’ insistence, 
more such instruction courses took place in 1956.8° The British were very 
interested in providing this ‘after-sales service’, for they saw an oppor- 
tunity to foster closer military relations with the Swiss and keep them 
interested in additional tank purchases.9° Lamb was thus absolutely right 
to point out to London that “the close liaison with the armed forces of the 
two countries, already established by the use of the Vampire and Venom 
aircraft by the Swiss Air Force, was further promoted through the acqui- 
sition of the Centurion tanks”.?! Consequently, Anglo-Swiss military 
contacts were not only favoured in view of, but also through arms transfers. 

This should not mask the fact that the security relations were also stra- 
tegically motivated, as in the case of the meeting between the British and 
Swiss Directors of Military Intelligence in 1954.9? The content of these 
secret talks is unknown, but the encounter itself demonstrates the high 
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level of confidence between the two countries. The Swiss were willing to 
share “vitally secret information”. For example, in late 1954, they disclosed 
their defence radar network to the British Air Attaché, whereas they 
“deliberately” withheld the same information from all “other foreign 
Attaches, including the Americans”. Lamb saw therein proof of Berne’s 
confidence in British discretion and security reliability and urged London 
not to divulge these secrets to any country: “It would thus be disastrous if 
we were to do anything now likely to undermine this confidence”.9? The 
FO strongly endorsed this view and recommended to the AM not to 
divulge this information to NATO, which would have to plan its radar sys- 
tem “on the supposition that Switzerland will be neutral and the Swiss 
system will be used by the Swiss alone”.?* 

The British seemed to be trustworthy not only in this case, but also in 
relation to Montgomery’s secret talks with the Swiss General Staff and 
Defence Minister, on which NATO Allies were only vaguely informed. At 
least until the mid-ı950s, the British were practically Switzerland’s sole 
NATO contact on defence-related issues, for Berne doubted whether it 
could trust the Americans. London reciprocated this trust to a certain 
extent. Britain was the only power willing to help Switzerland in its quest 
for an atomic weapon. In 1953, London agreed to deliver ten tons of ura- 
nium, even though it knew that the Swiss intended to use it for military 
research. There were certainly economic incentives, but it seems that 
there was also sufficient confidence in addition to “grounds of defence 
and general policy”? The mutual trust in Anglo-Swiss defence relations 
was strong, and even the recurrent violation of Switzerland’s neutral air- 
space by British military aircraft and Berne’s complaints about it could not 
shake it.96 

Consequently, the military relations between Britain and Switzerland 
remained close and intense after the Korean War. Officers and informa- 
tion were exchanged, and Montgomery continued to advise the Federal 
Military Department. Nevertheless, this security relationship was, with 
the exception of the Field-Marshal and the Embassy personnel in Berne, 
more important to the Swiss than to the British. 
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CENTURION II 


11.1. CENTURION VERSUS PATTON 


At the height of the Korean War, the Swiss desperately tried to obtain 
Centurions from the British, who were unable to comply because they 
needed the tanks for their own and allied armed forces. Yet once peace 
loomed over Korea, and especially after the signing of the armistice, the 
purchase of costly tanks became less appealing to the Swiss population 
and Parliament. Moreover, the Federal military authorities, who still 
desired to equip their army with medium tanks, had also gained access to 
American war material. Meanwhile, however, Britain had again become 
eager to sell weapons to Switzerland. With the improvement of the inter- 
national situation, the British armaments industry, on war footing 
throughout the Korean War, produced more tanks than were needed. 
London thus tried to sell these tanks abroad, if possible to hard currency 
countries like Switzerland in order to compensate for the financial cost of 
the rearmament programme. 

In Switzerland, where the British Centurion and the American Patton 
M-47 were being tested, the Military Technical Service was aware of 
Britain’s financial motivations, which could also benefit the Swiss. In July 
1953, it was observed that, in return for an export business in the amount 
of SFr. 150 to 200 million, London might be willing to increase the currency 
allowance for Anglo-Swiss tourism traffic. The US, by contrast, had no 
financial motivations and would therefore not be willing to grant an eco- 
nomic service in return. In light of these economic benefits, the Military 
Technical Service argued in favour of the Centurion, whose gun and lower 
price were preferred to the Patton.! In Berne, however, this reasoning was 
limited to some leading figures in the Military Technical Service. 

In the Commission for Tank Procurement meeting of 7 July, it was 
observed that tanks were a necessity and foreign armoured vehicles 
would have to be purchased until a Swiss tank would be ready. But all the 
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commission’s members — including de Montmollin, de Muralt, the 
National Councillors and even the representative of the Military Technical 
Service — favoured the Patton, particularly for its manoeuvrability. Yet 
they did not prefer the version then being tested in Switzerland - the 
M-47 - but the newest version — the M-48.? It was questionable, however, 
whether the Americans would be willing to sell their most advanced tank 
to the Swiss. 

In reaction to the meeting’s outcome, the Head of the Military Technical 
Service defended the Centurion’s qualities, and observed that Washington 
was at present not willing to sell the M-48. In addition, von Wattenwyl 
stressed that the Americans would like to see Switzerland buying the 
Centurion to strengthen Britain’s finances.? Indeed, the US had no inten- 
tion of selling the M-48 — which was for the moment not even delivered to 
Allies — to the Swiss, who were informed that they could only have the 
M-47.* In line with von Wattenwyl’s observations, the Swiss Military 
Attaché in Washington emphasised that the American decision was also 
influenced by the desire to help the British in their financial distress by 
helping them to secure the Centurion business with Switzerland.5 

With the M-48 unavailable, the Centurion re-entered the competition 
against the M-47. The Commission for Tank Procurement tried again to 
choose between these two tanks in its meeting of 27 August. Yet no deci- 
sion was reached. Although von Wattenwyl defended his viewpoint that 
the Centurion was slightly superior because of its firepower, the commis- 
sion questioned the test results put forward by the Military Technical 
Service. Moreover, some of its military members defended the Patton’s 
gun, and insisted on its better manoeuvrability. Confronted with this 
deadlock, the Chief of the General Staff invited the commission’s 
members to defend their standpoint by submitting a memorandum.® 
Thereupon, the Head of the Military Technical Service repeated his 
previous arguments in favour of the Centurion. His adversaries continued 
to defend the Patton, even the M-47 model, as a basis for the later 
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introduction of the M-48.7 However, this procedure was not helpful in 
finding a consensus, and in the following Commission for Tank Procure- 
ment meeting the positions remained unchanged.® 

The politicians in the commission disagreed amongst themselves. In 
light of the varying opinions among their military colleagues, by late 
September they had come to believe that the tanks had not been suffi- 
ciently evaluated. Therefore, they requested more tests with six Centurions 
and four Pattons, which made additional tank purchases necessary.’ This 
idea was, however, vehemently opposed by the military members, who 
feared that such tests would again postpone the army’s equipment with 
medium tanks. For once they agreed, and argued that the previous tests 
were not only sufficient to take a decision, but had also shown that the 
Centurion and the Patton were of similar value.!° The Chief of the General 
Staff shared this view, but he tried to find a compromise with the National 
Councillors. Although he insisted that the previous tests were sufficient to 
make a decision, and that it would be complicated, time-consuming and 
unnecessarily expensive to get additional tanks, he nevertheless men- 
tioned the possibility of additional tests with two tanks of each type." 

Yet the politicians upheld their request and argued that only further 
tests with additional tanks could determine whether the Centurion or the 
Patton suited the army’s tactical needs, and could be employed on Swiss 
terrain.! In order to overcome this stalemate before completing the final 
report on the tank question to the Defence Minister, de Montmollin 
scheduled another Commission for Tank Procurement meeting. But as 
the meeting took place on 24 November, there was yet another request by 
a third party. The Swiss Officers Society, which had visited British 
armoured units in Germany during the summer,!? suggested the purchase 
of 100 Centurions and 15 Pattons, to test them in cooperation with the 
infantry, and then to decide on the purchase of another series of 100 tanks. 
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Apparently, the British attempt to win over the Swiss Officers Society to 
influence the decision-making process on the tank question in Switzerland 
succeeded. In addition to the requests by the National Councillors and the 
Swiss Officers Society, there was also the option to purchase 200 
Centurions, which was suggested by von Wattenwyl and his service. As 
none of the three parties was willing to give in, the final report to Kobelt 
listed all three requests as steps towards the equipment of the Swiss Army 
with 380 medium tanks, the only point on which all members of the com- 
mission agreed.!5 

At the same time as these debates, Switzerland’s financial interest in 
buying Centurions came again to the fore. On the Federal Finance 
Administration’s behalf, the Federal Political Department asked the 
Military Technical Service whether the Centurion deal was nearing com- 
pletion, and whether the British tanks could be paid for through the EPU 
to reduce Switzerland’s creditor position.!® Although von Wattenwyl 
had to reply that no decision had been taken so far,!” his economic argu- 
ment in favour of the Centurion was considerably strengthened. This 
would play an important role in the National Defence Commission meet- 
ing of 9 January 1954. 

In this meeting, the question of future tank purchases was the main 
item on the agenda. De Montmollin opened the discussion by emphasis- 
ing the urgency of equipping the army with medium tanks. Von Wattenwyl 
added that further tests to decide between the Patton M-47 and the 
Centurion were not necessary, and that the apparently superior M-48 was 
not obtainable. Moreover, he emphasised the financial advantage of buy- 
ing British tanks. The Head of the Light Troops, however, disagreed with 
this reasoning, and requested additional tests and renewed attempts to 
get at least a few M-48s for test purposes. De Muralt was rather isolated, 
for the corps commanders wanted “to take advantage of the situation of 
military détente and purchase tanks as long as they were available”. But 
Kobelt reminded the Commission that at the moment a tank bill would 
probably have little chance of success in Parliament. Therefore, the 
National Defence Commission agreed on the compromise to prepare a 
provisional bill for 100 Centurions, to continue the tests on a limited basis, 
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and to enquire about the M-48’s availability. Although de Montmollin 
himself had suggested the purchase of 100 Centurions, he criticised 
the commission’s purely economic criteria behind their preference for the 
British tank. Thereupon, he was reassured by the Defence Minister that 
the choice of the tank type was not yet definitive.!® 

London was informed by its Ambassador in Berne about the financial 
incentive Switzerland could have in purchasing British war material, and 
that “hence the moment would be opportune to press [the Swiss] again to 
buy Centurion tanks”!9 Therefore, on the FO’s behalf, the MoS advised 
Vickers-Armstrongs to approach the Swiss again with a new offer.2° But 
this was not necessary, because before the British company could do so, it 
was approached by the Swiss themselves. In view of the high probability 
of additional tests, in December 1953, von Wattenwyl asked Vickers- 
Armstrongs again for two Centurions on loan, and enquired about the 
possibility to purchase five to ten tanks, in case the tests would be more 
demanding.?! Again, the British authorities were quick in authorising a 
loan of two Centurions, but Commander Ross of Vickers-Armstrongs 
observed that it was questionable whether they would be as agreeable in 
the case of the sale of five to ten Centurions without the promise of a 
larger Swiss purchase. Kobelt thus authorised von Wattenwyl to inform 
the British that the military authorities were in favour of the Centurion, 
but that the decision remained uncertain because of the political 
authorities.?? 

The Arms Working Party had already discussed this issue in its meeting 
of 22 December 1953. The FO, the MoS and the Treasury favoured the sale of 
ten Centurions to Switzerland, but the WO was against it.?? According to 
the latter, such a small order was of little financial interest, there was no 
“real evidence’ that it would result in a larger order and it would not sub- 
stantially assist the maintenance of the tank production programme. 
Moreover, it was feared that this order could prejudice other larger orders, 
and that the Swiss were only interested in buying these tanks to gain tech- 
nological know-how for their own tank development. The MoS, the 
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Treasury and especially the FO, however, strongly supported the sale of 
ten tanks. Even though this order was relatively small, it was considered 
desirable in itself. But more importantly, it was feared that the refusal to 
supply these tanks might prejudice a larger Swiss order, “which we badly 
need to maintain our threatened Centurion production programme’.*+ 

Although in its meeting of 12 January 1954 the Arms Export Policy 
Committee could understand the WO’s reservations to a certain extent, it 
followed the reasoning of the other ministries and agreed that — subject 
to the approval of the Minister of Defence - the Swiss order for ten Centu- 
rions should be accepted.25 The Committee’s chairman thus approached 
the Minister of Defence with the request to authorise the sale. He empha- 
sised that this smaller order was the key to a larger one, which would 
help to maintain the tank production capacity and to earn a valuable 
foreign currency.*° These arguments were convincing enough for Defence 
Minister Harold Alexander, who used them again when he suggested 
the tank sale to the Prime Minister.?’ On these grounds, Churchill gave his 
approval to a yet non-existent Swiss order for ten Centurions.?® 

Although the Swiss Defence Minister approved the enquiries by the 
Military Technical Service, he was against an actual order of ten tanks. He 
believed that additional tests could be carried out with two Centurions, 
and feared that a slightly larger purchase would be opposed by the Federal 
Council and the Parliament.?? Despite von Wattenwyl’s warning that a 
negative reply to the offer of ten Centurions could lead the British to ques- 
tion the seriousness of Switzerland’s interest in a larger tank purchase, 
Kobelt did not change his mind.?° Therefore, and in light of a political 
climate in Switzerland, which was unfavourable for larger arms purchases, 
Vickers-Armstrongs was informed in late March that no order would be 
placed at least until June — when the issue would probably be brought 
before Parliament.?! 
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Whereas the British Military Attaché admitted that it was for domestic 
political reasons that a tank order had not yet materialised, he observed 
that — according to rumours — American machinations could have pre- 
vented a clear choice in favour of the Centurion. According to Hutchins, 
Major Hess, who had worked for the Military Technical Service on the 
tank issue until his recent dismissal, was also an agent for a number of 
American firms and had “suppressed a number of reports which were 
favourable to the Centurion”. Yet it is unlikely that the Americans had 
tried to influence the Swiss in favour of the Patton. There are no other 
sources pointing in this direction. Washington even hoped, for Britain's 
financial health, that they would secure the Swiss tank order. Despite 
these suspicions, the British Military Attaché remained confident that 
Berne would eventually decide to buy Centurions, especially because the 
Federal Department of Public Economy strongly favoured the purchase of 
goods in Britain to balance Switzerland's position vis-a-vis the EPU.°? The 
British Ambassador shared this optimism for precisely the same reason. 
The Federal Military Department had “found a new and powerful ally in 
their struggle with the Finance Department in the person of this year’s 
President of the Federal Council, Monsieur Rubattel”. He thus advised 
London to be patient and not to embarrass the Swiss authorities “by press- 
ing them for more categoric assurances of intent in advance”.?3 

Yet it became ever more urgent for Britain to secure a large Swiss tank 
order to maintain its war potential. According to a memorandum by the 
MoS to the MoD, Berne’s order was necessary to maintain the four existing 
tank factories in production.*+ Nevertheless, the British Ambassador con- 
tinued to advise London not to press the Swiss on this issue. Moreover, in 
late March 1954, Kobelt reassured Lamb that he still intended to strengthen 
Switzerland’s defences with tanks, but that he was waiting for the politi- 
cally opportune moment to do so.?5 Back in London, the Ambassador's 
pragmatic but optimistic approach was not only shared by the MoS and 
the FO, but also by Vickers-Armstrongs.?® The news from Berne, that the 
Federal Department of Public Economy continued to advocate arms 
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imports from Britain, was certainly helpful in maintaining this positive 
attitude.?7 

At least with regard to the choice of the tank type, the British assess- 
ment was right. To overcome the political obstacles and to equip the Swiss 
Army with medium tanks, the Federal Military Department used the 
financial argument, which only applied to the Centurion. Therefore, while 
the M-48 remained unavailable for Switzerland,?® the purchase of the 
M-47 was ruled out and the Centurion became the only option which had 
a chance of success in Parliament. Kobelt and his aides consciously used 
the financial argument to convince the political establishment about the 
advisability of purchasing the Centurion.° As in late April the Defence 
Minister recommended an order of between 100 and 150 Centurions to 
the National and the State Councils’ Military Commissions, the choice 
for the British tank was clearly justified by the beneficial impact an impor- 
tant arms deal with Britain would have on Switzerland’s position within 
the EPU, and not by military reasons.*° This strategy was successful, 
because even the National Council's Military Commission, which was 
more reluctant than the State Council’s, agreed to the purchase of 
100 Centurions on a consultative basis. Although this compromise was 
somehow forced upon the military establishment, it was endorsed by 
the National Defence Commission in early June.! 

The choice between the Centurion and the Patton, which apparently 
were two tanks of similar value, was not made on military, but on eco- 
nomic grounds. The Swiss decided on the Centurion, because their trade 
position could be improved by reducing their creditor position within the 
EPU through arms purchases in the UK. The British were aware of 
Switzerland’s economic incentive, and therefore remained optimistically 
calm in light of Swiss indecision, despite the urgent need for hard cur- 
rency and the fear of a diminishing war potential. Although London could 
rejoice that the British Centurion had won against its American competi- 
tor, it remained to be seen whether the arms deal would materialise, 
because the entire Federal Assembly had yet to approve it. 
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In early summer 1954, it looked as if the purchase of 100 Centurions was 
well under way. The National Defence Commission had accepted the 
compromise which Kobelt had reached with the National Council's 
Military Commission. Nevertheless, there were still many political hurdles 
ahead, as for the moment not even the Federal Council had given its 
approval, and the Federal Assembly would probably be the biggest stum- 
bling block. Whereas these political obstacles were foreseeable, the 
military leadership was suddenly confronted with an enemy from within, 
because members of the Swiss Army openly criticised the Centurion 
purchase. 

In mid-June 1954, the Defence Minister submitted to his fellow Federal 
Councillors a Centurion draft bill for approval.*? The Federal Finance 
Department, however, complained that it had been informed too late, and 
had thus not been able to comment on the issue. Therefore, the Federal 
Council decided in its meeting of 19 June to postpone the discussion on 
the draft bill until after the parliamentary summer session.*? In spite of 
this initial setback, the British Embassy - which was kept up to date by the 
Federal Military Department — rejoiced “that the Federal Council 
intend[ed] definitely to plump for Centurions”.** Nevertheless, it was 
aware that for “constitutional and financial reasons there [were] many 
factors likely to affect and perhaps jeopardise a decision on the purchase 
of these tanks”.45 

Shortly after the Federal Council’s meeting, Finance Minister Hans 
Streuli criticised Kobelt for his draft bill. He emphasised that only SFr. 48 
million remained from the rearmament programme’s tank credit of SFr. 
455 million, and thus a new credit would be necessary. The crux of the 
matter was, however, that these 100 Centurions were the first step towards 
the large scale equipment of the Swiss Army with medium tanks, and their 
purchase would thus be decisive. According to the Finance Minister, 
the Federal Military Department did not sufficiently inform the Federal 
Council and the Parliament about the bill’s financial ramifications.*® 
The Federal Finance Department’s report to the Federal Council of late 
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September was on the same lines, but Streuli stressed even more that 
most of the tank credit had been erroneously spent on military infra- 
structure and on the rearmament programme's additional costs. Yet he 
admitted that there was a need to strengthen Swiss defences with tanks. 
Therefore, despite his sharp criticism, he did not oppose the Centurion 
bill.47 

Kobelt nevertheless tried to justify why the tank credit had been spent 
on other things, and argued that the military five-year plan had left room 
for miscalculations, because it had been a program and had not consisted 
of detailed projects.*® In addition, the bill was also revised to address the 
financial ramifications of a first Centurion series. Apparently, the Federal 
Council was satisfied with this meagre justification and limited measure, 
and approved the bill on 29 October.*? The need for tanks was based 
on military grounds, but the Federal Government explicitly stated that the 
Centurion was preferred to the Patton because of its lower price, and 
the beneficial effects it could have on Switzerland’s position within the 
EPU.50 Obviously, this explanation was also a means of justifying the high 
cost of this arms purchase, for which an additional credit was necessary. 

But would this economic argument be sufficient to quell the Centurion’s 
opponents? On 10 November, the British Ambassador predicted that the 
bill would be opposed from various sides: the parliamentary opposition, 
composed of the Labour Party and the Ring of Independents; a group 
within the Swiss Army, who believed that firepower and mobility was a 
better tank defence than tanks; and the tax-payer, who preferred “to post- 
pone the evil day of payment for national defence”. Despite the number of 
opponents, Lamb remained confident that the Centurion deal would 
materialise.°! Initially, this optimism was justified. In mid-November, 
despite three opposing votes, the bill passed the State Council’s Military 
Commission without major problems. One conservative State Councillor 
even appropriated for himself the economic argument, and observed that 
the Swiss had an interest in buying tanks from Britain, but not from the 
US, with whom Switzerland was fighting the “watch war”.°? 
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Meanwhile, not everyone approved of the idea of paying for the 
Centurions through the EPU to ease Switzerland’s creditor position. The 
Swiss representative to the OEEC, Gérard Bauer, reminded Berne that in 
the case of the French AMX-13 tanks, it had been decided not to pay for 
them through the EPU. Therefore, he argued that if the Centurions were to 
be paid for through this payment system, the French could accuse the 
Swiss of privileging the British.5? For the moment, however, such con- 
cerns were ignored by the Trade Section. On 16 November, Schaffner 
informed von Wattenwyl that on the Bank of England’s request, imports 
from Britain, including arms imports, had usually been paid for through 
the EPU. Accordingly, he asked the Head of the Military Technical Service 
to insert a clause into the Centurion contract, stipulating that the pay- 
ment would take place through the Payments Union.5+ Von Wattenwyl 
was very grateful for the Trade Section’s support, and he observed 
that especially the information on the payment situation with Britain 
would be very helpful for the negotiations with the parliamentary 
commissions.°° 

The Defence Minister was aware of the difficulties which lay ahead. He 
feared the Labour Party’s opposition, and was disappointed by many 
French-speaking politicians, who opposed additional arms purchases. 
Therefore, and in light of much criticism in the press, he requested that his 
corps commanders stand up for the tank bill.°° Meanwhile, he received 
the support from the British Embassy in Berne. The Military Attaché 
supplied the Federal Military Department with information to refute alle- 
gations by the press that the Centurion was obsolete,°” and the Ambassador 
called on London with the request to speed up the delivery dates. Lamb, 
who was aware that the Swiss had recently begun to develop their own 
tank, argued that if the tanks could only be delivered within two years, 
there was “a popular fallacy in Switzerland that within very little more 
time a comparable Swiss tank could be developed”.58 Although the 
MoS believed that this request was overzealous, it was nevertheless ready 
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to intervene with Vickers-Armstrongs if the delivery dates became a 
problem.59 

Yet it was unclear whether Kobelt’s sorrows were justified, for also the 
National Council’s Military Commission approved the Centurion bill in its 
meeting in late November. Indeed, there were some critical voices, which 
questioned the advisability of purchasing medium tanks before there was 
a clear doctrine which took the nuclearization of the European battlefield 
into account, and whether the Centurion was up to date. But with a few 
exceptions there was a general agreement that these tanks were necessary 
to strengthen Swiss defences, and to show to the rest of the world that 
Switzerland was willing to defend itself. As a result, the commission rec- 
ommended the bill for approval.6° However, the State and the National 
Councils’ Military Commissions were not necessarily representative for 
the entire Federal Assembly, which was supposed to decide upon the bill 
in December. Therefore, and especially because of the criticism from 
within the Swiss Army, the Centurion purchase remained endangered. 

One of the main exponents of the tank weapon in Switzerland, the 
Head of the Light Troops, had publicly intimated that he disagreed with 
the choice of the British Centurion, and preferred the American Patton. 
Unsurprisingly, the Defence Minister, the Chief of the General Staff, and 
the other members of the National Defence Commission were strongly 
irritated by de Muralt, and feared that his behaviour could prejudice the 
bill.6! But he was not the only critic from within. Another high-ranking 
officer, and especially Major Eddy Bauer, History Professor at the 
University of Neuchätel and Lecturer for War Studies at the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology Zurich (ETH Zurich), overtly expressed their dis- 
agreement with the choice of the British against the American tank.® This 
criticism from within was certainly not helpful in quelling the Centurion- 
bashing, which continued unabated in the press.®? 

These attacks from all sides created a political climate which was pro- 
foundly hostile to the British tank. Obviously, these developments also 
had an impact on the Federal Assembly. The first chamber to discuss the 
bill was the State Council. Although it did not reject the tank purchase, it 
attached such strings to it that equipping the Swiss Army with the 
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Centurion was no longer realistic. In light of these developments, the 
National Council’s Military Commission met again before the bill would 
be discussed by the entire lower chamber. Despite the Centurion’s diffi- 
culties in the State Council, in a mid-December meeting, the commission 
decided against a motion by one of its members, who desired to postpone 
the discussion of the bill in the National Council.6* Nevertheless, as it 
appeared that the State Council refused to reverse its decision, and the 
bill’s destiny in the National Council looked increasingly grim, after two 
more meetings the commission decided to postpone the debate on the 
bill. The Federal Council would first have to amend the bill with addi- 
tional technical and financial information, and then to resubmit it. 
Even the Finance Minister's appeal in favour of the Centurion could not 
change the National Councillors’ minds.® 

In late 1954, the British Ambassador thus had to report to London that 
the decision on the acquisition of medium tanks had been postponed 
until the March session of the Chambers, because “political impulses pre- 
vailed over military considerations”.° The British Embassy, which had 
been working hard on the Centurion deal over the last years, grew increas- 
ingly frustrated, and sharply criticised the Swiss: “This conflict between 
common-sense appraisal and political emotion in a matter of such vital 
importance is, we feel, a remarkable feature of the Swiss picture today”.67 
Although this frustration seemed to be justified, nothing was lost yet, and 
Britain could still secure a most valuable tank order. 

The new Defence Minister, Paul Chaudet, acted swiftly. Immediately 
after taking office, he began to work on the tank bill, and on 9 February 
1955 he submitted an amended version to the Federal Council.8 In order 
to succeed this time, the Federal Councillors acted more decisively. 
In their meeting of 18 February, they accepted the new bill, which con- 
tained additional specifications on the choice of the Centurion, and the 
financial implications its purchase would have.® Nevertheless, the British 
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Embassy, which had lost its optimism, remained sceptical and observed 
that it remained to be seen “whether in the second round the Federal 
Assembly [would] decide to approve the recommendation of the Swiss 
Government”.”° 

Indeed, there was reason for concern. According to rumours, Vickers- 
Armstrongs had asked to be paid for the tanks in convertible Swiss francs, 
not through the EPU. The British Ambassador feared that if this was the 
case, the Federal Military Department would lose the important economic 
argument in favour of the Centurion in its dealings with the Federal 
Assembly.” Yet these rumours seemed to be unfounded, because Vickers- 
Armstrongs had apparently not asked to be paid in Swiss francs, and the 
Treasury, the Bank of England, and the Arms Working Party continued to 
favour a payment through the EPU.”* Nonetheless, whether the tanks 
were to be paid for through the Payments Union or not was a contentious 
issue, but the problem came from within the Federal Government. 

In line with the criticism of his OEEC Delegate Bauer, Foreign Minister 
Petitpierre argued against the payment of the Centurions through the 
EPU, and emphasised that he had always opposed the payment of weap- 
ons through this organisation. Petitpierre feared that by using the 
Payments Union for weapons purchases, Switzerland risked discrediting 
its neutrality.” Despite these concerns, the Trade Section continued to 
defend the payment through the EPU, and was thus a very welcome sup- 
port for the Federal Military Department. Although Schaffner observed 
that the British attitude in the recent economic negotiations on watch 
import quotas had been “disappointing”, and thus from a trade policy per- 
spective they should not be privileged in tank purchases, he stated that 
the EPU-argument still applied as much as before. In addition, he noted 
that over the last years British weapons had always been paid for through 
the Payments Union, and questioned whether there was a direct link 
between Switzerland’s neutrality and the method of payment for weap- 
ons.’* Despite continuous complaints by the Federal Political Department 
that this practice endangered Switzerland’s neutrality status by putting 
financial interests above foreign policy, those in favour of using the 
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Centurion to balance the creditor position within the EPU could impose 
their will.” 

Consequently, the major argument in favour of the Centurion — besides 
the military one — remained. As it appeared by early 1955 that the Cold 
War was not yet over, the domestic political climate had become less hos- 
tile to large arms purchases. The attacks by the press on the British tank 
had abated, and the Federal Military Department had finally been able — 
through an important lobbying campaign - to convince the National and 
the State Councillors about the military necessity to equip the Swiss Army 
with medium tanks. Therefore, in mid-March, the National and the State 
Councils’ Military Commissions endorsed the Centurion bill without a 
single opposing vote,” and in late March, it was approved by the Federal 
Assembly.” To ease its creditor position within the EPU, Switzerland paid 
almost instantly for the tanks. Contrary to Petitpierre’s fears, the use of 
this payment method did not arouse the suspicion of other countries, and 
thus did not discredit Swiss neutrality.’® Nevertheless, the Foreign 
Minister continued to oppose the payment for weapons through the EPU. 
But on the insistence of his colleagues from the Federal Department of 
Public Economy and the Federal Finance Department, Federal Councillors 
Holenstein and Streuli, he finally agreed to exceptions being made in the 
case of Britain.’9 

After more than half a decade, the Swiss military establishment had 
finally succeeded in equipping the army with a first series of 100 medium 
tanks. Initially, the British had not been in a position to deliver the desired 
Centurions. But once the international situation had become less alarm- 
ing, and London was again eager to sell weapons for mainly financial 
reasons, the Swiss population had lost its taste for rearmament. Moreover, 
after Switzerland’s qualification for American military aid, the Centurion 
had to compete with the Patton. But after choosing the British tank, the 
Federal Military Department had to convince a reluctant Federal Council 
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and quell the opposition within the Federal Assembly. Although the tank 
bill was eventually accepted, the tank purchase had hung in the balance 
for quite a while. Finally, even though the tank purchase itself was militar- 
ily motivated, the Centurion was chosen for primarily economic reasons. 


11.3. THE RIESER AFFAIR 


The purchase of 100 Centurions was only the first step towards equipping 
the Swiss Army with tanks. Therefore, as soon as these tanks had been 
delivered, the military leadership sought to increase the armoured units 
by an additional tank series. The choice of the tank model was no longer 
an issue, for the first series had determined the course for the purchase of 
more Centurions. In addition, after the neutralization of Austria and, 
particularly after the Red Army had brutally repressed the Hungarian 
Uprising, the Swiss regained their taste for rearmament. There was a 
consensus on the need to strengthen Switzerland’s defences through addi- 
tional tank purchases. Meanwhile in Britain, the desire to earn money and 
to maintain the war potential through arms sales remained unbroken. But 
this ideal context for arms transfers was nonetheless troubled, for a scan- 
dal in relation to the first Centurion series suddenly erupted in Switzerland. 

In the National Defence Commission meeting of 21 November 1956, the 
Chief of the General Staff suggested the purchase of another series of 100 
Centurions. In light of the precarious international situation, he empha- 
sised that there was a particular need to strengthen the Swiss Army with 
additional tanks. All the corps commanders agreed with this reasoning, 
and approved another Centurion series.8° The consensus in Berne on the 
need for additional tanks was so strong that only a little more than two 
weeks later, the Federal Council approved an armaments bill, containing 
100 Centurions. This time, there was no need to justify the purchase on 
economic grounds. The Federal Government limited itself to military rea- 
sons, and mainly argued that tanks were necessary to support the infantry 
in its defensive battle.®! Even the Federal Assembly did not cause any 
trouble. On 21 December, the State and National Councils simultaneously 
granted — among other armament credits — SFr. 105 million for tank 
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purchases.® In Britain, the prospect of another Swiss Centurion order was 
appreciated, especially in view of maintaining the production capacity. 

Yet what had begun as a smooth arms acquisition process was suddenly 
overshadowed by the discovery of irregularities in the first Centurion deal. 
In late 1956, the Federal Finance Inspection® found out that the represen- 
tative of Vickers-Armstrongs in Switzerland was none other than Hubert 
Rieser, the brother of the former Swiss Military Attaché in London, 
Hans Rieser. This discovery provoked an investigation, which in turn 
found that Hans Rieser had suggested his brother as representative to 
Vickers-Armstrongs in 1949, when he had been responsible for the initial 
negotiations on the British tank. The main contentious issue was, how- 
ever, that the commission of approximately SFr. 500,000 for the first 
Centurion series went to the Rieser Building Firm. Hans Rieser owned one 
third of the firm’s capital. Therefore, the Federal Finance Inspection con- 
cluded that Rieser had abused his position as Military Attaché to enrich 
himself and his family.°° This whole affair also threw an unfavourable light 
on the Military Technical Service. According to the Finance Inspection 
agency, von Wattenwyl and his subalterns had certainly been aware of 
what was going on.86 

Finance Minister Streuli, who was the first among the Federal Coun- 
cillors to be informed about the Rieser affair, immediately called for an 
enquiry of Hans Rieser, who then held the position of Military Attaché 
in Washington.8’ On the Federal Prosecutor’s advice, Minister of Justice 
Markus Feldmann supported this request.5® Thereupon, on 14 December 
1956, the Federal Council decided to open a judicial enquiry against Hans 
Rieser.8 By mid-January 1957 the Federal Prosecutor concluded that there 
was not enough evidence to continue the judicial enquiry.9° Thus, a few 
days later, the Federal Council decided to open a disciplinary enquiry 
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against Rieser. In addition, he was temporarily relieved of his position in 
Washington and his pay was withheld.% Later, based on the Federal 
Prosecutor’s conclusion that Rieser had violated the civil service law, the 
Federal Council finally dismissed him without any pension benefits.?? 
Rieser’s protestations of innocence remained unheard, and his hopes of 
returning to the position of Military Attaché in Washington were defi- 
nitely shattered.9% 

In Switzerland, the Rieser affair provoked a public outcry. Although the 
Federal authorities were strongly irritated by Rieser’s behaviour them- 
selves, it would appear that the severe punishment was largely intended 
to reassure the population. In Britain, despite an initial media interest, the 
whole affair was not perceived as dramatic. In early January 1957, 
Ambassador Däniker reported from London that he had received many 
enquiries from the British press. But this interest was short-lived, for no 
British public figure seemed to be involved in the case.9* Meanwhile, 
Vickers-Armstrongs observed that Hubert Rieser had not only been cho- 
sen on his brother’s advice, but also because of his qualifications; the tanks 
would not have been cheaper without the commission; and that it was 
“a little unfair to say that Hubert Rieser did nothing to earn his commis- 
sion”? In Whitehall, the Arms Working Party shared Vickers-Armstrongs’ 
view that the tanks would not have been cheaper without the commis- 
sion.96 Daniker, who was aware that the British authorities believed that 
the commission had been neither inappropriate nor excessive, advised 
Berne not to intervene in London to reclaim a part of the amount which 
had been paid to Hubert Rieser.9” 

While representatives and their commissions were seen as part of the 
business in Britain, the Swiss were or pretended to be revolted by middle- 
men and their financial gains in the arms trade, and thus believed that the 
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tanks could have been bought more cheaply. Therefore, the Federal 
authorities had to regain the confidence of the Swiss population by 
avoiding the payment of a commission for the second tank series, and if 
possible to buy them at a lower price. Although this did not endanger 
the purchase of another Centurion series per se, the path leading to the 
reinforcement of Switzerland’s tank defence became more arduous. In 
agreement with his fellow Federal Councillors, the Defence Minister 
decided that instead of the then discredited Military Technical Service, the 
Swiss Embassy in London would lead the negotiations for another 
Centurion series. The Military Technical Service would only have an advi- 
sory function for technical questions. More importantly, the negotiating 
partner would no longer be Vickers-Armstrongs, but the MoS.?8 

The British Embassy in Berne was aware of Switzerland’s new negotiat- 
ing position. In mid-January 1957, it warned the FO that ifthe MoS would 
now offer the Swiss the Centurions at a lower price than Vickers- 
Armstrongs had for the first series, the British could be accused of 
“collusion, unfair trade practice, or questionable tactics”. Furthermore, it 
was feared that this would strengthen the Swiss Labour Party in its charges 
against the Military Technical Service, and “would also embarrass many of 
our friends and well-wishers in the Swiss Army, some of whom have 
openly [...] advocated the purchase of the Centurion as being the best 
tank for the needs and resources of the country - and in particular Colonel 
Brigadier de Wattenwyl”. On these grounds, the Embassy recommended 
“[avoiding] any appearance of substantial price differentials between the 
Centurions produced by the MoS and by Vickers”?? In the meantime, 
the FO received the same advice from Commander Cunningham of 
Vickers-Armstrongs.!0° In Whitehall, this reasoning was not only fully 
endorsed by the FO,!” but it also led the MoS to confirm that it would not 
offer the Centurion at a lower price than the private arms manufacturer — 
even though it could have done so.!°? The British were thus well prepared 
when the negotiations for another Centurion series began. 

On 21 February 1957, Ambassador Däniker personally informed the MoS 
that in light of the Rieser affair, Switzerland desired to purchase 
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100 Centurions on a government-to-government basis. The British coun- 
terparts observed, however, that this would only become possible once 
the Swiss officially withdrew their earlier request for an offer to Vickers- 
Armstrongs. The MoS argued that it could not become a direct competitor 
to a private company. Yet even in the case of an order with the MoS, some 
of the tanks would probably have to be produced by Vickers-Armstrongs, 
which was free to have its own business practices — such as commissions 
to their representatives.!0® In light of this position, Daniker concluded 
that the only solution was to ask the British arms manufacturer to cancel 
the contract with its Swiss representative under the threat that only a lim- 
ited order would be placed with the MoS.104 

This solution was immediately taken up by the Defence Minister, who 
ordered his Military Attaché in London, Lieutenant-Colonel Koch, to ask 
Vickers-Armstrongs to cancel its contract with Hubert Rieser.! This 
blackmailing was successful, for in early March, Vickers-Armstrongs ter- 
minated its working relationship with Rieser.!°® According to Chaudet, it 
no longer mattered whether Switzerland placed an order with a private 
company or the MoS. All that mattered now were the price and the deliv- 
ery dates. Therefore, he stated that while the earlier request for an offer to 
Vickers-Armstrongs would not be withdrawn, the MoS would have to be 
asked for a separate offer, from which he expected a lower price. The 
Defence Minister emphasised that if the British were unwilling to do so, 
they could be reminded that a Swiss tank order was in their economic 
interest.107 

Yet Ambassador Däniker learned from his preliminary enquiries, that 
an offer from the MoS would probably not be cheaper, and would not 
include a warranty. Therefore, and because of foreseeable price increases 
through higher salaries in the British iron and steel industry, he urged 
Berne to start the negotiations with Vickers-Armstrongs.!0® The enquiries 
by the Military Attaché in London, who had been put in charge of the 
negotiations after the issue of the representative had been settled, came to 
the same result. In mid-April, he was informed by the MoS that there was 
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“no reason to expect that there would be a substantial difference in price 
if this Ministry were to supply the tanks direct to your government”.!09 
Consequently, in line with the Ambassador, he called on Berne to begin 
the negotiations with Vickers-Armstrongs without waiting for a precise 
offer by the Mos.” The Defence Minister followed this advice, and autho- 
rised the Military Attaché to negotiate with Vickers-Armstrongs without 
an individual offer from the MoS." 

On 26 April, the Military Attaché and a Military Technical Service rep- 
resentative met with Vickers-Armstrongs to begin the negotiations for 
another Centurion series. On behalf of the Swiss Government, Koch 
requested — as there was no more middleman - a price reduction in the 
amount of the commission for the first Centurion series. The Military 
Technical Service representative added that such a price reduction was 
essential to calm the Swiss population, and thus not to endanger the pur- 
chase of these tanks. Vickers-Armstrongs refused to go that far, but 
nonetheless promised to look into the issue." The result was rather mod- 
est, for a few days later the arms manufacturer informed the Military 
Attaché that it would be willing “as a gesture of goodwill to the Swiss 
Government [...] to make a token total reduction of £20,000”!13 Even 
though this amount was below his expectations, Koch nevertheless 
believed that it was a sufficiently strong gesture to conclude a contract 
with Vickers-Armstrongs, and advised Chaudet accordingly.!!* 

On the Defence Minister’s request, the Federal Council agreed with this 
reasoning, and the Military Attaché was authorised to prepare the con- 
tract with Vickers-Armstrongs." In early June, the contract for another 
series of 100 Centurions was signed and ratified. However, with SFr. 104.47 
million, the tanks came at an even higher cost than the initially expected 
SFr. 100 million in the armaments bill. This was not because of another 
commission, which could have been smuggled in, but due to salary 
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increases in the British iron and steel industry.“ Consequently, had the 
Swiss not insisted on getting the tanks cheaper through either the MoS or 
a price reduction by eliminating Vickers-Armstrongs’ representative, they 
could have bought them earlier and at a lower price. 

Yet, whereas the first Centurion series caused a stir in Switzerland, 
the second series had a similar effect in Britain. Against the background 
of the Sandys Defence White Paper — which called for cuts in defence 
spending — and the difficulties the state-run arms factories were facing, 
the opposition attacked the MoS in the House of Commons for mishan- 
dling the Swiss Centurion order. On 29 July 1957, the Labour MP Denis 
Healey reproached Minister of Supply Aubrey Jones that a private com- 
pany was making profits with the Swiss tank order, even though the 
state-run factories were producing half the tanks. According to Healey, 
the entire order should have gone to the Royal Ordnance Factories, 
which were “capable of producing these tanks at least 20 per cent cheaper 
than any private firm”. In light of Switzerland's efforts after the Rieser affair 
to get the tanks directly from the MoS at a lower price, not only the 
attack, but also Jones’ excuse was striking: “because it is part of the Swiss 
convention of neutrality, if not their neutrality laws, that orders for arms 
should be placed not with foreign Governments but with firms”.7 

This answer was a blatant lie, and thus did not satisfy the Labour MP. 
Only two days later, and with additional information about the case, he 
returned to the attack in the House of Commons. He set the scene for his 
accusations by referring to the first Centurion series and the Rieser affair. 
Healey claimed that Vickers-Armstrongs had secured the first Swiss tank 
order “after bribing the Swiss Military Attaché in London by appointing 
his brother as its representative in Switzerland”. Against this background, 
he observed that the Minister of Supply’s justification for the second Swiss 
Centurion order was “completely untrue”. According to his enquiries with 
the Embassy of Switzerland, not only could the Swiss buy weapons on a 
government-to-government basis despite their neutrality, but more 
importantly, they even had approached the MoS. Yet they had been told 
that the Ministry was not only incapable of producing tanks any cheaper 
than Vickers-Armstrongs, but also of producing the entire tank order. 
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Healey was outraged, for this had happened at a time when the Royal 
Ordnance Factories were already far below their production capacity, and 
they could have produced the tanks cheaper than Vickers-Armstrongs. 
Therefore, he believed that there had been bribery yet again."'8 

Evidently, these accusations were of interest to the Swiss. On the one 
hand, Ambassador Däniker disagreed with Healey that the first tank order 
had only materialised because of bribery by Vickers-Armstrongs. On the 
other hand, however, he approached Jones to ask whether it was true that 
the MoS could have produced the second Centurion series for less. The 
Minister answered evasively when he was directly confronted by Däniker 
in early August. In addition, he falsely stated in the House of Commons 
that the Swiss had placed an order with Vickers-Armstrongs before the 
MoS had made an offer.!! Jones found himself in a dilemma. He could not 
reasonably justify to the House of Commons why this arms contract had 
been secured by a private company, for it had been in the aim of protect- 
ing Vickers-Armstrongs and British business interests after the outbreak 
of the Rieser affair that the MoS had refused to offer the Swiss the tanks at 
a lower price. While this reason would probably have had a limited effect 
on British Labour MPs, it would certainly have had a disastrous effect on 
the Swiss, who had been intentionally deceived. 

Nevertheless, the Federal authorities deduced from Healey’s attacks 
and Jones’ obviously false statements that they had been deceived by the 
MoS. But instead of accusing the British, they decided to provide Jones 
with additional information on the Centurion deals to help him justify his 
case in the House of Commons. After the very recent Rieser affair, it was 
feared that the debate in the British Parliament could lead to yet another 
scandal in Switzerland.!*° These fears were shared by the British Embassy 
in Berne, especially once the Swiss press had reported on Healey’s allega- 
tions, and it became possible that the Federal Assembly could take up the 
issue. The Embassy was concerned by the adverse effects this could have 
on British commercial interests in Switzerland, i.e. on arms exports.!?! The 
FO understood these concerns and asked the MoS for an official statement 
to reassure the Swiss, but only if the occasion therefore arose.!2? 
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Soon thereafter, there was no more need to do so. In early October 1957, 
the British Embassy in Berne informed London that the fear of further dis- 
cussions in the Federal Assembly on the statements in the House of 
Commons had proved groundless.!23 Nonetheless, Ambassador Lamb 
“hoped that this unfortunate storm in a teacup will not prejudice future 
purchases by Switzerland of arms and equipment from the Uk”!?4 
Meanwhile in Britain, the debates in Parliament remained apparently 
also without consequences. The MoS and Vickers-Armstrongs thus got 
away with their deception, whereas Hans Rieser had to suffer the full con- 
sequences of his acts and was dismissed with disgrace. It was in the 
interest of both the Swiss and the British Government neither to divulge 
the truth, nor to search for it. The problem was that the truth could 
have endangered Anglo-Swiss arms transfers, which were important for 
Britain's economy and war potential, as well as for Switzerland’s defence. 

Berne and London thus helped each other in confronting the criticism 
from their Parliaments and populations. Even though the MoS had 
deceived the Federal authorities, they neither asked for an apology, nor to 
be compensated. They certainly were aware that this deception covered 
their mishandling of the first Centurion purchase to a certain extent, and 
was thus in their own interest. Despite the complications caused by the 
Rieser affair, the Swiss military leadership had been able to equip the army 
with another medium tank series. Moreover, in comparison to the first 
Centurion series, these difficulties were negligible, especially as they only 
came to the fore once the armament credit had already been approved by 
Parliament. After the neutralisation of Austria and the crisis year of 1956, 
the Swiss population and Federal Assembly were again favourable to arms 
purchases. In Switzerland, tank purchases were mainly militarily moti- 
vated, and economic arguments were only necessary to choose the tank 
model and to overcome the political obstacles during the Cold War's first 
détente. In Britain, however, arms sales to Switzerland were largely free of 
direct strategic and political motivations. London exported weapons to 
help stabilise its financial situation, and to maintain its war potential. 
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12.1. INTERIM SOLUTION 


During the Korean War, the Swiss reaffirmed their will for a self-reliant 
armaments policy. As a result, they decided to manufacture the entire 
Venom aircraft under licence, and to intensify the work on their own jet 
aircraft, which was to be powered by the British Sapphire engine. Besides 
the aim of a self-reliant armaments policy, the military leadership held the 
view that foreign aircraft did not suit Switzerland’s particular topographi- 
cal conditions, and the Vampire and the Venom had been fortunate 
exceptions. Therefore, they believed in the necessity of an indigenous jet 
aircraft, which would be adapted to Swiss conditions.! But after the Korean 
War, the P-16 was still not ready to enter production. Thus, the Federal 
Military Department again had to consider foreign aircraft as yet another 
interim solution. In the meantime, the British took a close interest in the 
development work of the P-16. If the Swiss succeeded in their undertaking, 
they would power the aircraft with British engines. If they failed, however, 
London intended to step in with its own aircraft, and thus continue its 
aircraft export success story with Switzerland. 

In September 1951, a Swiss delegation to the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors Flying Display and Exhibition in Farnborough could see the 
new prowess of the British aircraft industry, the prototype of the Hawker 
Hunter. This swept wing fighter aircraft had made its maiden flight in July 
1951, but was not intended to enter service until 1953/4.2 The British Hunter 
was supposed to surpass the performances of the American Sabre and the 
Soviet Mig-15, and the Swiss delegation concluded that it was the fastest 
and most modern of all aircraft types abroad. Yet they argued that neither 
the Hunter nor the other foreign aircraft under development suited Swiss 
conditions. Because of its alpine airfields, the trend towards higher speed 
and a bigger range of action ran contrary to Swiss needs of a very low 
minimal speed and short landing distances. Therefore, the members of 
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the delegation were strengthened in their belief that the development of a 
Swiss jet aircraft was the right path to follow.’ The visit to Farnborough 
the following year led neither to fundamentally new discoveries, nor to a 
reassessment. But one delegate observed that if the Swiss aircraft indus- 
try would not be able to deliver a modern aircraft in time, foreign aircraft 
would again have to be considered.* 

Nonetheless, the Swiss military leadership remained convinced of 
the need to develop an indigenous jet aircraft. Meanwhile, however, the 
British Embassy in Berne began to plan for the possibility that Switzerland's 
aircraft development programme would fail. In early 1952, the British Air 
Attaché observed that the Swiss had encountered setbacks in the design 
and production of their aeroplane, and that this had led to disagreements 
on the practicability of such a project. Moreover, he observed that “some 
circles in the [Swiss] aircraft industry favour[ed] the continuance of the 
present programme of manufacturing British aircraft and engines under 
licence”. Spencer believed that this was “the more practical policy’, for it 
would relieve the Swiss of an important R&D burden. In addition, 
there would never be a large-scale production of the P-16 because the Swiss 
Air Force was small and an aircraft developed for Swiss conditions was 
unlikely to sell well abroad.5 The British Ambassador shared these views, 
and argued - together with the Air Attaché - that if Britain “could offer the 
Swiss new aircraft for the period 1955 onwards the balance might be tipped 
against the policy of home-designed aircraft and the British aircraft indus- 
try might secure the Swiss market permanently”. 

Although this suggestion was forwarded by the FO to the MoS, it 
remained without consequences.’ Thus, in early 1953, Spencer reiterated 
his suggestion. He complained that none of Britain’s latest designs of 
fighter aircraft was suitable for the Swiss Air Force, and called for the 
development of an aeroplane which would suit Swiss needs. If not, he 
feared that an extremely important export market for aircraft would 


3 Bericht der offiziellen Delegation an die Ausstellung und Vorführung des Verbandes 
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be lost.® He was again supported by Scrivener, who emphasised that the 
prospective loss of aircraft sales, which amounted to four percent of 
Britain’s total exports to Switzerland, would be disastrous. He argued that 
“no increase in ordinary commercial sales could make good this gap”.? 
Nevertheless there was hope, for the Ambassador reported rumours about 
the possibility “that the Swiss will drop the proposal to manufacture their 
own aircraft, and they will continue to buy British aircraft”!° But despite 
this prospect and a general agreement with the Embassy’s sorrows, the FO 
and the AM agreed that the idea of developing an aircraft especially for 
the very small Swiss market was not only “nonsense”, but in any case such 
an aircraft would not be ready in time." 

In Switzerland, abandoning the development of an indigenous jet air- 
craft was, at the moment, out of the question. In early 1953, the National 
Defence Commission observed that the Swiss Air Force had to be re- 
equipped with modern fighter aircraft soon, and as there were no suitable 
foreign aeroplanes, the work on the P-16 had to be intensified.!? Although 
the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement basically agreed 
with the National Defence Commission, it nevertheless tried to plan for the 
contingency that the development of the P-16 would fail. In the meeting of 
20 February, National Councillor and Lieutenant-Colonel of the Swiss Air 
Force René Bühler argued that it was too risky to base all hopes on the P-16 
alone. He thus called for sending a mission abroad to find suitable aircraft, 
which would afterwards be tested in Switzerland. Thereupon, he was 
informed that the Military Technical Service had already approached the 
British to demonstrate the Hunter or the Javelin, which were both - like 
the P-ı6 — equipped with Sapphire engines. Professor Ackeret, who 
was the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement’s President, 
favoured the Sabre. But Primault decidedly argued that there was no 
suitable American aeroplane.!? 

Although this discussion did not lead to an immediate decision, by 
autumn 1953, the Military Technical Service had finally convinced the 
British to demonstrate the Hunter in Switzerland. Yet von Wattenwyl and 
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his colleagues were not interested in this aircraft per se, for its landing and 
take-off distances were considered too long. What they wanted to observe 
was the Sapphire engine in action in the hope of applying lessons in 
developing the P-16."* This clearly transpired during the Hunter’s demon- 
stration in October, because the Military Technical Service analysed 
the aircraft mainly in relation to the engine.!? The British Embassy was 
entirely aware that the Swiss were predominantly interested in the 
Sapphire, and informed London accordingly.!® Nevertheless, they did not 
seem too disappointed, most likely because they were reassured by the 
prospect of another Venom series. 

Already in its meeting of 2 December 1952, the Commission for Military 
Aircraft Procurement determined the course for the manufacturing of 
additional Venoms. The Swiss Air Force observed that the first series of 150 
aeroplanes had been planned under the assumption that the P-16 would 
be ready in 1956. Yet, as it appeared that the aircraft would not be avail- 
able before 1958, it was argued that another series of 100 Venoms would be 
necessary to replace the Mustangs by 1955 and avoid a reduction of the 
fleet to less than 300 aircraft. This reasoning encountered no opposition, 
and the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement decided that the 
Swiss Air Force would have to prepare a formal request for another Venom 
series.!” It was, however, only in late June 1953 that the Head of the Swiss 
Air Force submitted the request for 100 more Venoms for SFr. 115 million. 
In addition to the arguments mentioned above, he emphasised that this 
order would also be helpful for the maintenance of the Swiss aircraft 
industry, until it could start producing the P-16.!8 The late submission of 
the request was probably caused by lengthy discussions as to whether 
there were more suitable aircraft available abroad. 

Even before the request would be discussed in the Commission for 
Military Aircraft Procurement, the Swiss Association of the Aircraft 
Industry began its lobbying in favour of another Venom series, which 
would again be manufactured by its members. To accelerate the decision- 
making process, Dechevrens stressed to Kobelt that it was urgent to 
approve the aircraft series at the very latest by the end of the year on the 
following grounds: the production of the Vampire and the Venom in 
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Switzerland had not only required enormous efforts, but had also shown 
that the national aircraft industry was up to the task; this additional order 
was necessary to maintain the industry at a good level to guarantee the 
later production of the P-16; a large part of the required credit would be 
spent in Switzerland and not abroad; and the international situation was 
not sufficiently stable to allow for the disappearance of the militarily vital 
domestic aircraft industry.!? Although the Defence Minister was sympa- 
thetic to this request, he nevertheless wanted a formal recommendation 
by his advisory body on aircraft matters.?° 

In the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement meeting of 
6 October, both von Wattenwyl and Primault strongly defended another 
Venom series to maintain the air force’s strength. With regard to the 
choice of the aircraft, the Head of the Swiss Air Force stressed that his 
troops were satisfied with the Venom, and even if it was of a previous tech- 
nological generation, it was the only suitable and available aircraft. This 
reasoning was shared by the entire commission, which unanimously 
decided in favour of Primault’s initial request for 100 more licence-built 
Venoms.?! Two days later, this recommendation was endorsed by the 
Chief of the General Staff, who in turn advised Kobelt and the National 
Defence Commission to approve another Venom series to maintain the 
Swiss Air Force’s strength and the Swiss aircraft industry.2? On these 
grounds, the Defence Minister and the corps commanders endorsed de 
Montmollin’s recommendation without any significant opposition or dis- 
cussion in their meeting of 21 October.?? 

The draft bill for this arms purchase was ready towards the end of the 
year, and on 9 December, Kobelt submitted it to the Federal Council for 
approval.?* As usual, however, opposition came from the Federal Finance 
Department. The Labour Finance Minister Max Weber argued that until 
the consultative commission — which had been appointed by the Federal 
Council to examine the increasing military expenditure — delivered its 
report, it was too early to take a decision on yet another armament bill. 
According to the Finance Minister, a hasty decision on another aircraft 
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purchase risked prematurely foreclosing the possibility of reducing the 
military budget and the Swiss Air Force-fleet.25 

The other Federal Councillors listened to Weber instead of Kobelt, and 
the decision to accept another Venom series was postponed.?® The 
Defence Minister’s attempt to challenge this decision by emphasising to 
his colleagues the urgency of a Venom order for Switzerland's defence and 
aircraft industry was unsuccessful. On 12 January 1954, despite Weber's 
resignation in December 1953, the Federal Council maintained its earlier 
decision. Nevertheless, the Federal Military Department was authorised to 
discuss the draft bill with the State Council’s Military Commission and the 
Consultative Commission for the Examination of Military Expenditure.?7 

The Consultative Commission was approached first. Already on 
21 January, it gave the Defence Minister its approval for another Venom 
series. The commission argued that this aircraft purchase would neither 
overburden the defence budget for years to come, nor prejudice future 
decisions on the Swiss Air Force’s size — as had been assumed by the for- 
mer Finance Minister.”® Strengthened through this decision, in early 
February, Kobelt resubmitted the draft bill to the Federal Council.?? As 
the former Finance Minister’s counter-argument had been refuted, on 
5 February, the Federal Councillors approved the Venom bill.?° The State 
Council’s Military Commission, which had not been consulted before- 
hand, gave its unanimous approval to the bill only three days later.?! 

The British Embassy in Berne was somehow reassured by the prospect 
of another Venom series being manufactured under licence in Switzerland. 
In mid-February, the Air Attaché rejoiced “that Britain stands to gain, 
whatever happens, because the sale of 100 more Venoms is excellent 
for our Foreign Exchange, and if the P.16 does in fact follow the Venom, 
the sales of Sapphire engines will be valuable. If the P.16 does not win the 
favour we may gain a further lucrative contract if we have a suitable air- 
craft to offer”. But despite the general assessment that the Swiss market 
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was good for British jets, he observed that in light of probable French com- 
petition, there would have to be a strong sales promotion. The aircraft he 
had in mind for this was the Folland Gnat, a swept wing subsonic jet air- 
craft, which was under development in Britain.3? But for the moment, the 
Embassy was looking forward to the additional 100 Venoms, even though 
they were not too profitable: the aircraft was being built entirely under 
licence in Switzerland and the Swiss had a sliding scale agreement with de 
Havilland, which provided that the royalties and fees would be reduced 
progressively for each batch of 50 aircraft.3? 

Yet both London and Berne had to be patient until the Federal Assembly 
approved the second Venom bill. The State Council did not represent an 
obstacle and approved it in March, but the bill failed to gain the absolute 
majority in the National Council.’* It thus took another attempt in mid- 
June before the second Venom order was approved by both chambers of 
the Federal Assembly.?° However, in light of the Cold War’s first détente, 
this delay was rather negligible. The Swiss believed that another Venom 
series was necessary, because the air force’s strength would have to be 
maintained until the P-16 were ready, the order would help maintain the 
domestic aircraft industry, which was considered militarily vital, and no 
modern foreign aircraft seemed to suit Switzerland’s particular needs. 
Berne’s decision for 100 more Venoms surprised the British, who had been 
worried about the future of their aircraft and engine exports to Switzerland. 
Although the order was of limited economic benefit, London had never- 
theless gained time to find a solution to keep the Swiss interested in their 
more recent aeronautical developments. This would not be an easy task. 
Berne had decided to equip the Swiss Air Force autonomously, and even if 
the development of the P-16 failed, the French, and perhaps the Americans, 
would compete for a Swiss aircraft order. 


12.2. TEMPTATIONS 


The Venom order not only gave the British a means to gain some time, but 
did the same for the Swiss, who believed that they had filled the aircraft 
procurement gap until the P-16 would be ready. This assumption was, 
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however, erroneous. It soon appeared that the P-16’s development encoun- 
tered additional problems and further delays, and that the indigenous 
aircraft would thus not be available on time to the Swiss Air Force. Yet the 
Vampires were ageing, and the first series at least would have to be 
replaced towards the late 1950s. Therefore, what had once been consid- 
ered an interim solution - that is, the purchase of foreign aircraft — risked 
becoming a permanent solution, and the search for modern aeroplanes 
abroad started all over again. 

But the Swiss found that the arms market had changed significantly 
since the Korean War: the French aircraft industry had again become 
competitive and was determined to regain its share of the world market, 
the Eastern bloc appeared to be willing to offer jet aircraft even to neutral 
Switzerland, and even the Americans now seemed prepared to sell mod- 
ern fighters to the Swiss. Even though the Federal Military Department 
was reluctant to consider the purchase of yet another foreign aircraft, 
the situation was disquieting for both the Swiss and the British air- 
craft industries, which ran the risk of remaining without an order from 
Berne. In Britain, the competition from other countries was additionally 
problematic, for aircraft exports to Switzerland were of great economic 
importance. 

In line with the Air Attaché’s suggestion and in fear of French competi- 
tion, the British tried to promote their aircraft to the Swiss. Initially, their 
efforts encountered some success, for the Folland Gnat caught the Federal 
Military Department’s interest. In September 1954, at the Swiss delega- 
tion’s usual visit to the Society of British Aircraft Constructors Flying 
Display and Exhibition in Farnborough, the Gnat did not go unnoticed — 
even though it was still under development. The Head of the Swiss Air 
Force, who was there himself, observed that this aircraft was “without 
doubt of great interest for our air force”. But he also felt that it was too 
early to consider the Gnat seriously, for it remained to be seen whether 
the foreseen improvements would reduce its landing distance.36 Pri- 
mault’s impressions were largely shared by the delegates from the Mili- 
tary Technical Service and the Federal Aircraft Factory.>” 
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After the delegation’s return, in early October, the Gnat somehow acci- 
dentally appeared on the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement’s 
agenda. The discussion was initiated by the commission’s president, who 
questioned whether the Swiss Air Force would need light fighter aircraft — 
such as the Gnat - in addition to the multi-role P-16. The Director of the 
Federal Aircraft Factory, Buri, stated that light fighters could be of interest 
to Switzerland, for their cost was bearable in comparison to multi-role 
combat aircraft. Primault shared this financial argument, and stressed 
that light fighters had the additional benefit of being highly manoeuvrable 
and quick. He therefore advocated the purchase of many smaller aero- 
planes. This reasoning was in turn endorsed by National Councillor Bühler, 
who clearly named the light fighter, which everybody had in mind: the 
Gnat. Moreover, he argued in favour of testing the Gnat alongside 
the P-16, whose development could still fail. The only one to relativize the 
enthusiasm for the British light fighter was the commission’s president. 
Ackeret reminded his colleagues that despite its interesting characteris- 
tics, the Gnat was not a realistic option at the moment, for it did not yet 
have the appropriate engine.3® Nevertheless, the British Air Attaché 
rightly concluded in late December 1954 that “the Swiss [were] already 
interested in the Midge/Gnat concept’, an interest which he had “tried to 
stimulate’.39 

In early 1955, the Military Technical Service confirmed that the Gnat 
was the only aircraft in Britain, which was of direct interest to Switzerland.?° 
This was probably true with regard to British aircraft, but would this still 
hold true if the Swiss decided to search for jet fighters in other countries? 
In mid-July, the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement became 
increasingly interested in foreign aircraft for two reasons: despite the 
additional Venom series, the Swiss aircraft industry again faced the risk of 
being left without orders until the P-16 was ready to enter production. And 
if the Swiss Air Force’s strength would be increased from 400 to 500 air- 
craft or higher — as desired by Primault — another aircraft in addition to 
the Swiss one would be necessary. In light of this situation, the Military 
Technical Service argued in favour of yet another Venom series. This solu- 
tion was, however, clearly opposed by the Head of the Swiss Air Force and 
the Director of the Military Airfields, who noted that the Venom would be 
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obsolete by 1958. Therefore, both Primault and Burkhard argued that they 
should look for a suitable aircraft — perhaps a light fighter — abroad. Yet 
the discussion remained inconclusive and was postponed.*! 

The debate was resumed in the Commission for Military Aircraft 
Procurement meeting of 31 August 1955. This time, the idea of another 
Venom series did not have the slightest chance of success. From the begin- 
ning, the Head of the Swiss Air Force and his subalterns intervened 
decidedly against the aircraft. According to Primault, the Venom could no 
longer be used for protecting Switzerland’s neutral air space, a task only a 
modern fighter could fulfill. But despite his interest in modern foreign air- 
craft, he stated that as long as Switzerland would “be dependent from 
abroad” for aircraft, it would never get the best aeroplanes. He therefore 
emphasised the need to continue the development of military aircraft 
within Swiss borders, and only to procure foreign aircraft if absolutely 
necessary — and even then, to produce them only under licence. Although 
Burkhard agreed about the P-16’s importance, he also defended the pur- 
chase of finished aircraft. Evidently, such suggestions were opposed by 
Dechevrens and Buri, who were trying to protect the Swiss aircraft indus- 
try. Even though von Wattenwyl had first advocated another Venom 
series, he was quick to realise that this was a lost cause, and suggested a 
compromise, which was finally accepted by all sides and would have to be 
submitted to Kobelt and the National Defence Commission: the produc- 
tion of a pre-series of P-16s to keep the aircraft industry busy and to 
strengthen Swiss aeronautical R&D; and to send missions abroad to study 
the purchase of a series of modern aircraft with intentions to produce 
them eventually - and if possible - under licence in Switzerland.*? 

But before these requests were to be discussed by the National Defence 
Commission, the British aircraft industry lost ground, and the develop- 
ment of the P-16 encountered a serious setback. At the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors Flying Display and Exhibition of 1955, the Swiss 
could for the first time see the Gnat flying. What they saw was, however, 
disappointing. The take-off, not the landing distance, was considered far 
too long — even with the new Bristol Orpheus engine. The Head of the 
Delegation concluded that the Gnat did not suit Switzerland’s conditions 
and could not be considered any further.*? As a result, by September 1955, 
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there seemed to be no more British aircraft of direct interest to the Swiss. 
This was somehow symptomatic, for by 1955, most observers agreed that 
something had gone wrong with the British aircraft industry. Not only had 
there been the Comet crashes in 1954, but there were also problems with 
the development of fighter aircraft. Even the Hunter encountered techni- 
cal difficulties. Whitehall thus realised that Britain was falling behind the 
Americans and Russians in the development of military aircraft, mainly 
because it could not afford to produce a new type of fighter to match every 
new development in the US or the Soviet Union. In addition, the rapidly 
growing French aircraft industry — led by Dassault - appeared as a serious 
competitor on the world military market.** 

Obviously, Switzerland was playing in a completely different league, 
and had - since the abandoning of the N-20 - only one jet aircraft under 
development. It therefore came as a shock when the first P-16 prototype 
crashed into Lake Constance on 31 August. Yet despite this significant 
setback, the commission remained committed to Swiss jet aircraft devel- 
opment.* As a result, in the National Defence Commission meeting of 
late October, Primault and von Wattenwyl defended the P-16 pre-series to 
maintain the aircraft industry and the Swiss Air Force’s strength. But the 
Defence Minister and the corps commanders were not yet ready to 
decide,*° and the Heads of the Swiss Air Force and the Military Technical 
Service had to defend their requests again in late November. This time, the 
National Defence Commission approved the P-16 pre-series and the air- 
craft missions. It was during the discussions leading to this decision that 
von Wattenwyl mentioned a French aircraft - the Mystère IV - which 
could be of interest to Switzerland.*” 

The Swiss interest in French jet fighters developed against the back- 
ground of the renewal of closer Franco-Swiss military relations in early 
1955. In February, the Head of the Swiss Air Force visited France and met 
with General Fay, the Chief of Staff of the French Air Force, with whom he 
discussed possible cooperation between the two countries’ air forces in 
the event of war. This rapprochement presented Paris with an ideal oppor- 
tunity to promote the French aircraft industry and its products. As a result, 
by October 1955, the Swiss became interested in French aircraft, especially 
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in Dassault’s Mystère IV, a fighter-bomber which had made its maiden 
flight in 1952.48 

These developments came to the attention of the British Air Attaché, 
who observed that Britain would maintain aircraft sales to Switzerland if 
it was “thrustful and prepared to offer a counterblast to the strong French 
sales drive currently being conducted by their Military Attaché”. He there- 
fore emphasised the need to continue stimulating Swiss interest in British 
aeronautical products and to be prepared to offer licensing agreements. 
He nevertheless remained optimistic and believed that the Federal 
Military Department was still interested in the Gnat and could be tempted 
by the Hunter’s new two-seater version.*? This assessment was shared by 
the British Ambassador, despite the “intensified French advertising 
campaign, in which the French Military Attache has apparently been 
importunately active”.5° 

France was not, however, the only country other than Britain willing to 
sell jet aircraft to Switzerland. In early 1956, Berne received a tempting 
offer from the other side of the Iron Curtain — most probably with the 
blessing of the Soviet Union.5! On 30 January, a certain Swiss Colonel, 
named Philipp Vacano, approached the Military Technical Service. This 
former representative of a Czechoslovakian aircraft engines and compo- 
nents company had been informed during a recent business trip to 
Czechoslovakia that not only did they manufacture Mig fighter aircraft 
there, but they were also ready to deliver them to Switzerland. Vacano 
argued that the purchase of these aircraft would emphasise the policy of 
neutrality. Moreover, he pretended to know that the Russians were not 
opposed to such a deal.5? These facts were immediately reported to the 
Chief of the General Staff.5? This time, contrary to his reaction to de 
Muralt’s suggestion for Russian tanks earlier in the decade, de Montmollin 
did not reject such a deal a priori. While he asked for further instructions, 
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he noted that it could not be in Switzerland’s interest to have arms trans- 
fers only with one side of the East-West conflict.54 

In line with his earlier reactions against Soviet radar and tanks, 
Petitpierre was firmly against any sort of arms transfers with the Soviets. 
He argued that the armament policy did not affect the status of neutrality, 
but only the policy of neutrality. His main fear was that such dealings 
would discredit Switzerland in the eyes of the Western states. Yet this 
argument was not to be made public.5° Accordingly, Vacano was informed 
that Switzerland was not interested in Mig aircraft, because it did not 
want too large a variety of aircraft, and it had had bad experiences with 
Czechoslovakia in the supply of spare parts.5° Contrary to the Federal 
Political Department, however, the Federal Military Department was not 
yet ready to fully abandon the idea of arms purchases beyond the Iron 
Curtain. 

Almost simultaneously to Vacano’s approach, first a Czechoslovakian 
diplomat and then the Soviet Military Attaché both signalled their readi- 
ness to deliver Mig-15 fighter aircraft to the Swiss. Thereupon, the 
Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement informed the Defence 
Minister that its members were interested in Soviet aircraft in order to 
compare them to Western types. Even though the Mig-15 appeared to be 
obsolete, Chaudet agreed with his advisory body, and addressed the 
Federal Council in June 1956 emphasising that Switzerland was free to 
purchase weapons in the West or in the East. While he disqualified 
Czechoslovakia itself as a customer, he considered the USSR to be a source 
for weapons. Finally, he expressed his interest in Soviet aircraft.5” 

As could be expected, he was met with fierce opposition from the 
Foreign Minister. Besides his earlier arguments, Petitpierre stressed that 
the purchase of Russian weapons would undermine the credibility of 
Swiss neutrality with other states and draw Switzerland into East-West 
tensions. Moreover, it was impossible for Switzerland to grant a service in 
return, as it could not deliver strategic goods to the Eastern states because 
of the self imposed trade restrictions in line with CoCom.*® Obviously, 
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both these arguments were highly questionable. On the one hand, the rea- 
son for Switzerland’s inability to deliver strategic goods to the Soviet 
Union and its satellites was that it participated in US economic warfare. 
On the other hand, whereas Soviet aircraft was ruled out for the sake of 
neutrality, Berne continued its search for a suitable aeroplane within lead- 
ing NATO countries. 

London was thus not confronted with yet another competitor on the 
Swiss aircraft market. But nonetheless, Berne seemed to lose its interest in 
British aeroplanes and the lobbying by the British Embassy and aircraft 
manufacturers could not make up for the lack of Swiss interest.59 
Meanwhile, however, the Federal Military Department had abandoned 
the belief that there was no suitable foreign aircraft at all, and sent — as 
foreseen — missions to France, Sweden, and the US. Unlike the French and 
the British, the American willingness to consider Swiss aircraft orders was 
not economically, but politically and strategically motivated. In line 
with NSC-ug, Washington intended to foster closer military relations with 
Switzerland through arms sales. Although the Swiss were reluctant to play 
this game, they readily took advantage of the possibility of learning more 
about modern American military aircraft.°° 

After approximately half a year of aircraft missions, on 6 July 1956 
the results were presented to the Commission for Military Aircraft 
Procurement. The jet fighters, which had been evaluated, were the French 
Mystère IV, the Swedish SAAB 32 Lansen, and the American Sabre F-86. 
The Swiss would have preferred to evaluate other, more recent American 
jet fighters, but they could only inspect and fly the Sabre — in Germany 
and not the US. Washington’s bait to lure Berne into a closer security rela- 
tionship thus remained of a modest, albeit substantial nature when 
compared to past relations. Nevertheless, with three more countries will- 
ing to offer aircraft, the Swiss had for the first time a real opportunity to 
compare the aeronautical development of a variety of nations. 

Among the three evaluated types, according to the mission reports, the 
Mystére was the only suitable aircraft. The other two were mainly consid- 
ered to be inappropriate for Switzerland's military airfields. Startled by the 
prospect of the Mystére, which could apparently be delivered rather 
quickly as a finished product, Dechevrens tirelessly defended the Swiss 
aircraft industry. He observed that the technical differences between the 
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Venom and the Mystere were not significant, and thus argued for another 
series of the former aircraft to keep the domestic industry going. But his 
advocacy seemed to be premature, because for the moment it was unclear 
whether the Mystere would be ordered, and if so, whether it would be 
purchased as a finished product or manufactured under licence. In addi- 
tion, the commission favoured a licence agreement.®! 

By autumn, the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement had 
not yet made a decision on the Mystere. Nevertheless, de Montmollin 
and Chaudet took the discussion to a higher level, and thus ignored 
the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement’s prerogatives. In the 
National Defence Commission meeting of 4 October, Primault and von 
Wattenwyl had to inform the corps commanders about the tests which 
had been carried out with the Mystere in Switzerland. They observed that 
this aircraft was superior to the Sabre, and that its flying characteristics 
were similar to those of the P-ı6. Moreover, the French would also be will- 
ingto sell the licence. The Mystere could be manufactured in Switzerland 
if the development of the P-ı6 failed, or provide the Swiss aircraft industry 
with an order until the indigenous aircraft were ready to enter production. 
However, the National Defence Commission was not entirely convinced 
that the Mystère suited the Swiss Air Force’s needs and was not willing to 
take a decision.® 

Interestingly, neither Primault nor von Wattenwyl had tried to con- 
vince the commission, and a few weeks later, the Head of the Swiss Air 
Force stated in front of the National Defence Commission that he pre- 
ferred another and more recent French aircraft, the Etendard.®3 The 
strongest advocacy for the Mystére came from the Chief of the General 
Staff, who succeeded in late November to convince the National Defence 
Commission of the purchase of 40 finished Mysteres. The only argument 
he gave for this acquisition was the need to strengthen the air force.6* One 
can assume that this single reason was of sufficient weight against the back- 
ground of the Suez and Hungarian Crises. Yet de Montmollin’s advocacy 
for the Mystére could also be seen in light of his secret military contacts in 
1956 with a former comrade from the French Staff College, General Jean 
Etienne Valluy, who was also Commander in Chief Allied Forces Central 
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Europe.® But due to a lack of sources, these potential reasons remain 
mere assumptions. 

In any case, despite Dechevrens’ direct appeal to Chaudet for another 
Venom series instead of finished French aircraft, on 7 December, the 
Federal Council approved the draft bill, which contained among other 
armaments 40 Mysteres.66 But although other weaponry on the arma- 
ments bill — such as the second Centurion series — was accepted by the 
Federal Assembly later in December, the Mysteres were rejected. In spite 
of the strained international situation, the Parliamentarians believed that 
this weapons purchase was overly hasty. They were informed that the 
Head of the Swiss Air Force himself had argued that additional caverns 
(mountain hangars) for aircraft had priority over the Mystère, and they 
had been lobbied by the Flug- und Fahrzeugwerke Altenrhein, which 
feared the competition against its P16. Nevertheless, in the National 
Defence Commission meeting of 27 December, de Montmollin argued in 
favour of a renewed attempt for the Mystere, because it remained unclear 
whether the P-16 would be ready on time.®” 

It thus seemed as if the path for a series of French Mystéres was deter- 
mined, and no purchase of British aircraft was in sight. Since 1954, the 
Swiss military establishment had come a long way. Confronted with diffi- 
culties and delays in the development of the P-16, they had to abandon the 
idea that no aircraft other than their own would suit Switzerland’s partic- 
ular conditions and needs. Out of necessity, the Swiss began to consider 
other aircraft. But despite an initial interest for a British type, they soon 
opted for another foreign aircraft, the Mystére. As opposed to past pur- 
chasing debates, the Swiss were suddenly able to choose among American, 
British, French, Soviet and Swedish jet fighters. All these countries, except 
Sweden, lobbied in Berne. While the Americans and the Soviets did this 
for strategic reasons, the British and the French — even though political 
and military motives were not absent — did so for mainly economic 
reasons. 

Irrespective of the individual reasons of the supplier states, Switzerland 
finally came to enjoy the luxury of a buyer’s market. Admittedly, one could 
argue that the market was still dominated by the British and the Americans, 
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the French were only catching up, other Western suppliers — like Germany 
and Italy - were in the planning stage of their comeback and, most impor- 
tantly, the presence of the Russians was limited. The Soviet Union would 
only become a formidable challenger to the US and its allies on tradition- 
ally Western markets from the 1960s on. But by the second half of the 
19508, the Soviets, together with their Czechoslovak comrades, had already 
made significant inroads — notably in Austria, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iraq 
and Syria.°® Although Soviet arms thus mainly affected the Middle East and 
Asia, as Austria was at least partially still in Moscow’s sphere of influ- 
ence, the USSR was nevertheless capturing markets outside the Eastern 
bloc. Moreover, the Kremlin even offered fighter aircraft to a Western 
neutral like Switzerland. With the French able to align a competitive 
fighter, and the Americans trying to lure the Swiss into a closer security 
relationship with aircraft as bait, Berne had - in addition to Britain - three 
new potential suppliers. Consquently, at least from a Swiss perspective, 
there was a buyer’s market. For the moment, everything pointed towards 
a French victory in the battle for a Swiss order. But whereas Berne clearly 
stood on the Western side of the Iron Curtain and had refused the tempt- 
ing Mig aircraft offer, would the Americans, and especially the British, be 
able to make a comeback? 


12.3. AIRCRAFT COMPETITION 


The Federal Assembly’s rejection of the Mystére reopened the competi- 
tion for a Swiss aircraft order, and gave Washington and London another 
chance to sell their aircraft. Whereas the former continued to see arms 
transfers as a means to bring Berne into a closer security relationship, the 
latter desired to provide its economy and aircraft industry with a valuable 
export business. Yet the French entered the competition with a lead, as 
the Mystére had already been chosen once by the National Defence 
Commission, Chaudet and the Federal Council. In addition, the Swiss 
Association of the Aircraft Industry continued to oppose the purchase of 
foreign aircraft, and the Military Technical Service feared for the comple- 
tion of the ever more delayed P-16. 
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In mid-January 1957, the Chief of the General Staff continued to defend 
the purchase of 40 Mysteres in the National Defence Commission on the 
grounds that the air force’s strength had to be increased or at least main- 
tained: the first P-16s would, at best, be ready in 1960; the Vampires could 
be gradually replaced; and in the case of hostilities in 1958 or 1959, it 
would be helpful to have an improved fleet. The Head of the Swiss Air 
Force gave in, and agreed that 40 Mysteres would reinforce the air force. 
The corps commanders and Chaudet also agreed with this reasoning.®? 
Despite this decision, the National Defence Commission decided not to 
ignore the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement this time, and 
to consult it before taking any additional steps. 

The issue was taken up by the Commission for Military Aircraft Pro- 
curement in its meeting of 23 January. The commission’s members 
remained sceptical towards the Mystere. With the exception of the Swiss 
Association of the Aircraft Industry representative, they did not believe 
that the purchase of this aircraft would endanger the P-16 or the Swiss 
aircraft industry. But with the opening of the international market for 
military aircraft, they believed that they could perhaps get a better and 
more modern aircraft than the Mystére. The Head of the Swiss Air Force 
observed that there were other aeroplanes, such as the American Lockheed 
F-104 Starfighter and Douglas A-4 Skyhawk, or an improved Sabre F-86, 
which the Canadian aircraft company Canadair built under licence. The 
commission did not, however, only criticise the type, but also the number 
of aircraft to be purchased. As an unintended result, the Commission for 
Military Aircraft Procurement reopened the competition for a Swiss air- 
craft order by recommending the purchase of the Mystere or an aircraft of 
similar or better quality, and if possible, in quantities of more than 40.70 

Initially, both Chaudet and de Montmollin reacted negatively to the 
Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement’s recommendation to con- 
sider different and more aircraft, because they feared confusing the 
Parliament and thus endangering the purchase of additional aeroplanes.” 
But for mainly financial reasons, it appeared increasingly difficult to 
include the Mysteres in the armament bill for March. A decision by the 
Federal Assembly before June seemed unlikely and the Defence Minister 
and his Chief of the General Staff were willing to consider other options. 
In the National Defence Commission meeting of 30 January, Primault 
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argued that because of ever expanding delivery schedules, the P-16 would 
not be able to replace the Vampire by the turn of the decade, and there- 
fore approximately 75 foreign aircraft would be necessary. Moreover, the 
type would not necessarily have to be the Mystere, as Switzerland could 
choose among a variety of aircraft from different countries. In his point of 
view, the Head of the Swiss Air Force was strongly supported by Corps 
Commander Samuel Gonard. As aresult, the National Defence Commission 
authorised additional tests with more aircraft types.” 

Once it had decided to test types other than the Mystére, the Federal 
Military Department also tried to get access to recent developments in 
the American aircraft industry. These attempts were encouraged by 
Washington. In December 1956, the USAF informed the Swiss Legation 
that the Departments of State and Defense had established “a more lib- 
eral policy concerning the release of military information and military 
equipment” towards Switzerland, because it was “in the best interest of 
our Governments to cooperate more closely on defense matters”. It was 
observed that there was no formal arms transfer procedure because of 
Switzerland’s neutrality, but the USAF had been instructed to give “careful 
consideration” to Berne’s requests.’3 Although equipping the Swiss Army 
retained a lower priority compared to the needs of the US and allied armed 
forces, the Military Attaché in Washington rightly concluded that this 
policy shift was of great military and political significance.” 

This led the Swiss to believe that there was a real possibility of getting 
access to modern American jet aircraft. Therefore, in early February 1957, 
the Legation in Washington approached the State Department for offers 
for 50 to 100 Skyhawks, the same amount of Starfighters, and 100 Sabres of 
a more advanced type.’ The American Embassy in Berne strongly sup- 
ported these requests, and warned Foggy Bottom that the Swiss could 
consider the outcome as a litmus test for the honesty of Washington’s 
declared policy.” The State Department shared this reasoning and 
observed that “the problem of making classified equipment available for 
sale to the Swiss or for manufacture under license there continues to pres- 
ent a major obstacle to our desire to assist them in strengthening their 
defenses”. On these lines, the State Department advocated the sale of 
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modern aircraft to Switzerland, and emphasised to the Department of 
Defense that “an increased effort to meet Swiss desires for reimbursable 
military assistance” had to be made.” But for the time being, although 
Washington’s reply to the Swiss requests was not negative, it was some- 
how sobering: understandably, the Starfighter, which had not yet been 
introduced into the USAF, was not available; the Skyhawk could only be 
obtainable in three years; and the Sabres could not be delivered because 
allied countries had priority.’8 

The lack of American willingness to sell modern jet aircraft to 
Switzerland provided the British with the opportunity to re-enter the 
competition with the improved Hunter F-6, which now seemed to be free 
of technical problems. Although this aircraft was, according to Primault, 
inferior to the Mystere, he observed that it had been retained to make 
Dassault believe that his aeroplane was not the only suitable one and to 
strengthen Switzerland’s negotiating position accordingly. Finally, while 
the American-made Sabre remained unavailable, the Swiss could have its 
Canadian version. Consequently, the Military Technical Service and the 
Swiss Air Force began intensive tests with these three aeroplanes in 
Switzerland, not only to be able to justify their choice to the National 
Defence Commission, Chaudet and the Federal Assembly, but also to 
all three interested aircraft manufacturers — Canadair, Dassault and 
Hawker.”9 

These tests — which took place between 17 February and 7 March - did 
not only destroy the myth that there was no entirely suitable foreign air- 
craft, but also produced an unexpected winner: all three types suited Swiss 
conditions and, surprisingly, those who had tested them unanimously 
agreed that the Hunter was the best aircraft. Although the flying qualities 
of both the Hunter and the Sabre were considered excellent, the British 
aircraft won the competition because of its better weapons. Meanwhile, 
the Mystère — the former favourite — came last.®° As a result, despite a 
renewed lobbying effort by Dassault and the French Embassy in Berne,®! 
the Mystere was eliminated from the competition. Yet even though the 
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Hunter had obtained better results than the Sabre, Ackeret, Primault, von 
Wattenwyl and Burkhard believed that additional and more detailed tests 
would be necessary to make a final choice. The question was whether 
the Sabre’s better manoeuvrability would be sufficient to outweigh the 
Hunter’s superiority in weapons and power. In addition, Switzerland’s 
negotiating position with the aircraft manufacturers would be strength- 
ened if its preferences were not declared beforehand.®? 

Although both the Swiss Air Force and the Military Technical Service 
advocated additional tests, they followed different agendas. According to 
Primault, the tests would lead to a final choice, and then a bill for 100 
Hunters or Sabres would have to be submitted to the Federal Assembly in 
June.83 Von Wattenwyl, by contrast, began to see the purchase of foreign 
aircraft in competition to the P-16, which he considered of the same gen- 
eration as the Mystére, the Hunter and the Sabre. He actually feared that 
the Swiss jet fighter would have to compete for financial resources with 
foreign aircraft as early as 1957. Therefore, he argued in favour of buying 
only a very limited number of Hunters or Sabres, or — preferably - to jump 
to another aircraft generation of American design, if possible.®* 

As a result, in the National Defence Commission meeting of 17 April, 
Primault and von Wattenwyl argued in favour of continuing the tests with 
the Hunter and Sabre. Moreover, both requested to send missions to the 
US for the Starfighter, the Skyhawk, and the Grumman F-11 Tiger, and to 
Sweden for the Saab 35 Draken. But as before, they argued on the same 
lines for different reasons. The Head of the Swiss Air Force wanted another 
aircraft, preferably the Sabre, as soon as possible in addition to the P-16. 
He observed that the American and Swedish fighter aircraft could only be 
introduced at a later date, and only if the National Defence Commission 
decided to equip the air force predominantly with fighters instead of 
multi-role combat aircraft. The Head of the Military Technical Service, 
however, clearly favoured foreign aircraft at a later time, for he still 
believed that an early order of the Hunter or the Sabre would lead to the 
cancellation of the P-16. The outcome of the meeting was a compromise 
between these two positions: the tests with the British and Canadian 
aeroplanes were to be continued and expanded, information on modern 
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aircraft would have to be gathered, and the development of the P-16 had 
to be accelerated. But because of the lengthy tests and in line with the 
Federal Council’s political considerations, an aircraft bill would be sub- 
mitted to the Federal Assembly in September at the earliest.®° 

This repeated delay in the decision-making process provided the US 
with yet another opportunity to bring the Swiss into closer security rela- 
tions through limited arms sales. Already in April, Washington took steps 
to offer Switzerland “one of two wings of F-86E aircraft [...] held for 
Yugoslavia’.®® But on 17 June, the American Ambassador called on the 
Swiss Defence Minister, and informed him about the possibility of pur- 
chasing go Sabre F-86E which were in Britain, at a lower price than the 
Canadian Sabre and the British Hunter. The Ambassador emphasised that 
these aircraft would considerably strengthen the Swiss Air Force at a 
reasonable cost, and asked Chaudet to withhold the decision on aircraft 
purchases until these aircraft could be tested by Swiss pilots. The Defence 
Minister promised to consider the offer and asked the Commission for 
Military Aircraft Procurement for advice.87 

Despite their price, which was between 30 and 50 percent lower than 
those of the Canadian Sabre and the Hunter, the American Sabre was not 
well received in the Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement meet- 
ing of 20 June. Although the commission’s members believed that 
Washington’s offer was aimed at strengthening Swiss defences because it 
was militarily rather than economically motivated, they stated that the 
Canadian was superior to the American Sabre. Nevertheless, for the low 
price and in view of future aircraft missions to the US — which were 
decided in the same meeting - they agreed to send a mission for the F-86E 
to the UK. This decision was, however, predominantly diplomatically 
motivated. For in the same meeting, the Commission for Military Aircraft 
Procurement also decided to request the purchase of 100 Hunters in addi- 
tion to 100 P-16s, after renewed tests had confirmed the earlier results of 
the Hunter - especially the better weapons - and the P-16 seemed finally 
ready to enter production.®8 
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The American Embassy in Berne knew about these developments, but 
instead of giving up, it decided to conduct “a blocking action here against 
Hunter or Sabre purchases, including prolonged flight tests, until we can 
throw more facts [...] at the Swiss as fast as possible’.®9 The Embassy 
remained determined to convince the Swiss to accept the F-86E offer, 
even after it had been informed by Chaudet in early July that a choice 
favouring the aircraft was highly unlikely because its armament was 
deemed insufficient.9° Washington, however, instructed the Ambassador 
not to intervene. The Departments of State and Defense had already 
achieved their aim, which was to attract the Swiss through potential arms 
transfers. The F-86E was bait to keep the Swiss interested in American 
aircraft and to foster closer military relations. At least the former inten- 
tion had been achieved with the Commission for Military Aircraft 
Procurement’s decision to send another aircraft mission to the US.?! 
Consequently, the American Sabre offer was not chiefly motivated by the 
Pentagon’s desire to obtain Swiss radar information as a quid pro quo — as 
has been argued by Mantovani? — but was part of a larger design: to bring 
the Swiss into closer security relations with the US. 

Without further American interventions, on 2 July, Chaudet and de 
Montmollin agreed with the Commission for Military Aircraft Pro- 
curement’s requests for 100 Hunters and 100 P-16s, and planned to submit 
a bill to the Federal Assembly in September.?? This solution was also 
unanimously approved by the National Defence Commission. It thus 
seemed that not only had the Hunter won against its American, Canadian 
and French competitors, but also that the choice for a foreign aircraft did 
not translate into a cancellation of the Swiss P-16. But even though in the 
Federal Council’s Military Delegation the Ministers of Public Economy 
and Finance approved the foreign aircraft, they questioned whether it was 
justifiable to spend SFr. 440 million for the production of the P-16 given 
that its development was not yet complete.?® 
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In August, after Chaudet had submitted the draft bill for the two aircraft 
to the Federal Council, these doubts turned into direct opposition.?® 
Although the criticism targeted only the P-16, it questioned the bill as a 
whole. Yet it was not only for this reason that the Federal Council finally 
postponed the decision on both the indigenous and the foreign aircraft. 
The Swiss Society of Air Force Officers?” had successfully lobbied the 
Federal Government to withhold the decision on future purchases until 
the procurement possibilities of modern fighter aircraft in the US and 
Sweden could be studied. The Swiss Society of Air Force Officers had 
intervened because it advocated an air power doctrine, which placed pri- 
ority on aerial combat and not on ground support, and thus favoured 
fighters instead of multi-role combat aircraft.?® 

The Swiss remained undecided, for they had an overabundance of 
choices. For the first time ever, they could chose among a variety of mili- 
tary aircraft from different countries. Even the US, which was overtaking 
the British in aviation technology, showed an increasing interest in selling 
modern aircraft. But the diversity of choices was not the only factor lead- 
ing to the Federal authorities’ inability to finalize its decisions. The desire 
to maintain a Swiss aircraft industry for the autonomous equipment of the 
Swiss Air Force during wartime had created a powerful lobby in favour of 
the P-16, which tried to prevent the purchase of foreign aircraft. Yet the 
P-16 was put under increasing scrutiny, because its development encoun- 
tered additional delays, the international arms market had become a 
buyer’s market, and tests had proved that foreign aircraft other than the 
Vampire and the Venom suited Switzerland’s particular conditions. 
Despite these many factors, the Federal Military Department had finally 
decided in favour of the Hunter. Seemingly, this choice was hardly affected 
by the intimate Anglo-Swiss armaments and security relationship. It was 
rather that in a competition against its French and American rivals, the 
British aircraft had convinced Switzerland’s military leadership of its qual- 
ities. However, the final decision was nonetheless postponed until more 
modern aircraft could be evaluated, because the Swiss Society of Air Force 
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Officers had succeeded in linking future aircraft purchases to the doctri- 
nal debate regarding air power in the Swiss military leadership. 


12.4. DOCTRINAL DOUBTS 


By late summer 1957, it remained uncertain whether the Swiss would 
again buy British aircraft. The Hunter was confronted with two major 
obstacles: the doctrinal debate in favour of fighters, which had been cham- 
pioned by the Swiss Society of Air Force Officers, and Berne’s continued 
interest in modern American military aircraft. Obviously, the Swiss 
Association of the Aircraft Industry continued to oppose the purchase of 
foreign aircraft, because it still feared for the survival of the Swiss aircraft 
industry. But even though the Federal authorities paid lip service to a self- 
reliant armament policy, they grew increasingly frustrated with the P-16s 
delay, and were ever more tempted by the cheaper and technologically 
more advanced aircraft on the international arms market. In the mean- 
time, whereas London was worried by Swiss indecision, Washington 
had yet another possibility to foster a closer security relationship 
with Switzerland. Also, Moscow made another attempt to increase ties 
with Berne through weapons transfers, and although the French seemed 
to have lost for the moment, they had not yet played all their cards. Finally, 
Dassault tried to take advantage of the difficulties of the British aircraft 
industry, which it tried to supplant as Switzerland’s aircraft supplier. 

The Chief of the General Staff was annoyed by the Swiss Society of Air 
Force Officers’ lobbying for fighters against the Hunter. But in the National 
Defence Commission meeting of late August, he nevertheless admitted 
that a discussion on the Swiss Air Force’s doctrine was necessary. The 
question was whether the doctrine remained unchanged and multi-role 
combat aircraft would still be the suitable type, or a new emphasis on 
aerial combat would give preference to fighters.?? The National Defence 
Commission tackled this question in its meeting of 9 September. De 
Montmollin opened the discussion by presenting the Swiss Society of Air 
Force Officers’ argument: aerial combat and modern fighter aircraft were 
necessary to “clear the sky” and thus enable the Swiss Air Force’s other 
aircraft to support the ground troops. Primault generally agreed with this 
doctrine, but his conclusions on future aircraft purchases were somehow 
different from those of the Swiss Society of Air Force Officers. He favoured 
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the introduction of fighter aircraft only in about three to four years, when 
the multi-role combat aircraft would have disappeared. But until then, he 
believed that multi-role aircraft such as the Hunter were suitable for both 
aerial combat and ground support. Although de Montmollin disagreed 
with Primault on a doctrinal level and questioned the need for fighter air- 
craft, on the choice of the aircraft he concurred. Not surprisingly, the 
National Defence Commission, which had only a limited understanding of 
air warfare, agreed with the Chief of the General Staff.10° 

The doctrinal debate within the National Defence Commission was 
thus short-lived. Yet officers from the Federal Military Department, the 
Swiss Society of Air Force Officers and even the Swiss Officers Society, 
continued to question the current doctrine and the intended order of 100 
Hunters and 100 P-16s. The most virulent criticism and argumentation 
came from Colonel Henchoz. De Montmollin and Primault had sent the 
air force officer to Paris to visit the NATO aircraft competition, which 
would suit the conditions of nuclear warfare, and to find out whether 
there was a type of aircraft which Switzerland might consider introducing 
in four to five years. But instead of sticking to his instructions, Henchoz 
questioned the entire Swiss aircraft procurement programme. To prepare 
the ground for another programme, he argued against the Hunter and the 
P-16. He argued that the Hunter was of a former generation of technology, 
still had technical problems, and did not form a basis for future purchases, 
because Hawker had to abandon the development of fighter aircraft as a 
consequence of the Sandys White Paper's scrapping of various aircraft 
programmes. Meanwhile, he observed that it would take three to four 
more years to realise the P-16 and that its production would block the 
licence manufacture of a more sophisticated aircraft for a lengthy period 
of time. Instead of the Hunter and the P-16, he suggested the licence man- 
ufacturing of modern French fighters, such as the Dassault Etendards IV 
and VI, and the immediate strengthening of the Swiss Air Force with a 
purchase of the Dassault Super-Mystere B2 - which he considered supe- 
rior to the Hunter. His rationale and preference in the French aircraft was 
based on the fact that modern and light fighters were a doctrinal neces- 
sity. The French aircraft industry had caught up with its competitors 
and it produced aircraft which suited Switzerland’s conditions best. 
Furthermore, cooperation with NATO air forces in the event of war would 
be facilitated if the Swiss Air Force had the same equipment, and the 
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French Government, as well as French Air Force generals, had promised 
their help for the realisation of this procurement programme.!0! 

This was not what de Montmollin had expected. He disagreed with 
Henchoz’s ideas and was furious that he had communicated them to the 
Swiss press. But the air force colonel was not alone in his thinking. His col- 
leagues from the Swiss Society of Air Force Officers, which were in turn 
backed by their colleagues from the Swiss Officers Society, continued to 
oppose the Hunter and favoured modern fighters. The Chief of the General 
Staff thus concluded that the air doctrine would again have to be dis- 
cussed by the National Defence Commission.! Yet Chaudet and the 
corps commanders would only turn to this issue once they knew more 
about additional procurement possibilities. 

In October, the Federal Military Department sent a delegation, headed 
by Primault, to the US. Besides the study of modern fighter aircraft — 
particularly the Lockheed F-104 Starfighter, the Douglas A-4 Skyhawk, the 
Vought F-8 Crusader, and the Grumman F-u Tiger - the delegation also 
discussed more general issues of air warfare with their American counter- 
parts.1°3 Berne was, however, aware that Washington intended to bring 
Switzerland into its orbit through arms transfers. Accordingly, the Chief 
of the General Staff had instructed the mission not to lose sight of Swit- 
zerland’s neutrality, to limit talks to the military authorities and technical 
issues, and avoid discussions with the State Department.!°4 The delega- 
tion met with high ranking American air force officers, such as Vice Chief 
of Staff of the USAF Curtis LeMay, and its members were highly impressed 
by American air power. Yet they respected de Montmollin’s instructions 
and did not make any defence arrangements with the USAF. Nevertheless, 
their hosts believed that the visit was a starting point “for fruitful working 
relationships”.!05 

While Washington succeeded in attracting the Swiss through the prom- 
ise of arms deliveries, Moscow also made another, albeit less successful, 
attempt to approach Berne with weapons. In October 1957, there were 
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rumours that the USSR would start a political offensive targeting neutral 
countries, especially Switzerland and Austria, with offers of war mate- 
rial.!0° But even before the offensive materialised, the Swiss Foreign 
Minister took measures to settle the question of Soviet weapons once and 
for all, and requested his Law Service to draw up a report on the question 
of Eastern arms supplies.!°” According to the Head of the Law Service, 
Rudolf Bindschedler, “neutrality does not require that for purchases of 
war material all foreign states or at least the parties of a future conflict 
have to be equally considered. This liberty could only reach its limits, if 
through constant purchases of war material from a certain state, 
Switzerland would become materially dependent on this state and would 
be unable to maintain essential parts of its armament without its help”. 
Besides this caveat, Switzerland could take an autonomous decision if it 
wanted to accept or reject a Soviet offer for war material. In both cases, 
neither of the two blocs could complain.!08 

Despite this legal advice, Petitpierre had already made up his mind. He 
remained opposed to arms imports from the East.!0® Meanwhile, his polit- 
ical reasons had made their way to the military leaders. As de Montmollin 
gave his view on Bindschedler’s report to Chaudet, even though he 
agreed with the legal considerations, he was — through domestic, military- 
political, and military reasons - against the purchase of Soviet weaponry. 
He feared that such a development would be misinterpreted by the Swiss 
population, that the Western powers would refuse to continue deliv- 
ering weapons as they had earlier because Switzerland would not “be 
on their side” anymore, that the “cheap” Soviet offer could create 
a moral dependency, and that military contacts with the East would be a 
logical consequence.!° Even though from a legal perspective Switzerland 
was free to purchase weapons in the West and/or East, the Federal authori- 
ties definitively decided against Soviet weapons, because they feared 
being cut off from Western arms supplies. 

To be sure, Washington would probably have reacted strongly if the 
Swiss had purchased Russian armament. It is questionable, however, 
whether this would have been a reason for London to stop supplying 
aircraft and tanks to Switzerland. For economic reasons, the British 
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continued to be eager to sell weapons to the Swiss. This trend became 
more accentuated after the Sandys White Paper and its heavy toll on the 
armaments industry, for the survival of the British aircraft industry was at 
stake. In October, Whitehall played its last card to secure the Swiss Hunter 
order. The MoS approached the AM with a request to return about twelve 
unused Hunters to Hawker to allow an early delivery to the Swiss. Due to 
other commitments - such as a contract with India - the aircraft company 
was not able to deliver any aircraft to Switzerland until October 1958. The 
MoS knew that the Swiss Air Force wanted to fill a gap with the British 
aircraft and therefore argued that such a measure would be “required to 
keep the Swiss interested in the transaction”. The MoS emphasised that 
“if Hawkers can achieve this sizeable Swiss order, which is likely to be in 
the neighbourhood of £15 million in a very desirable currency, then this 
would be a valuable achievement in itself”! 

In line with this reasoning, the AM observed that “there are no defence 
interests and the value of the deal with the Swiss should be simply one of 
help to our commercial and economic interests”. There was, however, an 
additional and more selfish reason why the AM favoured the release of 12 
Hunters to Switzerland: the money, which would be gained through the 
transfer, could be used to increase the RAF budget - which had been sig- 
nificantly reduced by the Defence White Paper - for buying more recent 
types of aircraft. Finally, as the Hunters could be taken from the war 
reserve, the operation would not diminish the RAF’s active strength." 
The AM thus agreed to release 12 Hunters to the Swiss in April 1958.13 
Consequently, London was willing to take rather unusual measures to 
meet Berne’s requests and to secure a valuable aircraft order. 

By late autumn, the Federal Government had definitely discarded the 
possibility of purchasing Soviet aircraft, the French had reaffirmed their 
desire to equip the Swiss Air Force, Washington used the prospect of mod- 
ern fighters to lure the Swiss into closer security relations, and the British 
played their last card to stay in the game. Interestingly, however, the lob- 
bying from all sides proved to be largely ineffective. The members of the 
Commission for Military Aircraft Procurement and the National 
Defence Commission had already made up their minds and were not will- 
ing to overturn their earlier decisions. On 2 November, the Commission 
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for Military Aircraft Procurement was the first commission to meet. From 
the outset, the Head of the Swiss Air Force rejected the possibility of pur- 
chasing modern American, French and Swedish fighter aircraft instead of 
the Hunter, on the grounds that they were not suitable for Swiss condi- 
tions, were not yet available, were too expensive, or were not really supe- 
rior to the P-ı6. Therefore, he recommended, together with the Head of 
the Military Technical Service, to uphold the Commission for Military 
Aircraft Procurement’s earlier decision for 100 Hunters and 100 P-16s. 

However, as the Director of the Federal Military Administration 
observed, there was the problem that such a bill would surpass the defence 
budget’s limit of SFr. 800 million, which the Federal Government had 
recently determined. It was therefore questioned whether the Hunter 
should be given precedence, and the P-16 would only be ordered at a later 
time. Not only Dechevrens but also the other members of the commission 
believed that this would mean the end of the Swiss aircraft industry. As a 
result, they unanimously decided to request both the Hunter and the P-ı6 
series,!4 

Two days later, Primault vehemently defended this decision in the 
National Defence Commission. Not only did he again reject the foreign 
aircraft other than the Hunter, but he also refuted Henchoz’s report and 
avoided a discussion about the Swiss Air Force's doctrine. He stated that 
the Super-Mystere was inferior to the Hunter, and accused the French of 
trying to sell it to Switzerland for purely financial reasons, especially since 
the Government had nationalised the aircraft factories which produced 
this type of aircraft. He also noted that the Etendard was not really supe- 
rior to the P-16 and that it did not even fulfil NATO’s requirement for a 
light fighter. In addition, he dismissed the Swiss Society of Air Force 
Officers’ criticism by stating that it was impossible to have a uniform view 
in a military organisation and that the Swiss Air Force officers were only 
frustrated by the delay of the P-16. This frustration was to a certain extent 
shared by the Defence Minister, who was also reluctant not to respect the 
Federal Government’s financial guidelines. But despite these concerns, 
the desire to safeguard the domestic aircraft industry proved to be deci- 
sive, and the Defence Minister and the corps commanders finally agreed to 
purchase both the Hunter and the P-16. Nevertheless, the National Defence 
Commission also concurred that if the procurement of 200 aircraft would 
be politically impossible, the Hunters would receive priority."5 
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This was what eventually transpired. Although Chaudet submitted a 
draft bill for both types, the Federal Council was not willing to exceed 
the military budget, feared that the P-ı6 would be obsolete when it 
finally entered service, and desired instead to have additional informa- 
tion on modern American fighters." Dechevrens’ dramatic appeals that 
this solution would destroy the Swiss aircraft industry, and his request 
to order first the P-16 and then the Hunter, remained unsuccessful." On 
15 November, the Federal Council approved the draft bill for 100 Hunters, 
which reaffirmed the Swiss Air Force’s doctrine by giving priority to 
ground support.8 

This decision in effect announced the cancellation of the domestic mil- 
itary aircraft programme in June 1958. The main reason was that the costly 
development of the P-16 encountered such a delay that it would have been 
obsolete once introduced into service."9 Yet the evaluation process of 
foreign aircraft leading to the Federal Council’s decision in favour of the 
Hunter instead of the P-16 had also demonstrated to the Swiss authorities 
that there were suitable foreign jets available for purchase, and all leading 
aircraft producing countries were willing to sell to Switzerland. But for the 
moment, the British Hunter seemed to have won against American, 
French, Soviet and even domestic competition. 

The State Council’s Military Commission shared the Federal author- 
ities’ reasoning in favour of the Hunter and against the P-ı6, and 
unanimously recommended the bill to the Federal Assembly.!?° The die 
was cast, and even the intervention of the Government of St. Gallen — the 
canton where the Flug- und Fahrzeugwerke Altenrhein was based - 
against the Hunter bill in favour of the P-16, proved to no avail.!?! As a 
result, the State Council approved the purchase of 100 British aircraft on 5 
December 1957, and the National Council followed on 29 January 1958.12? 
The British Embassy in Berne was greatly relieved by this outcome, which 
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it had not taken for granted, because it had feared that the Rieser affair 
could have negatively affected the sale of weaponry to the Swiss.!23 

Therefore, during the decision-making process leading to the Hunter 
order, the Air Attaché in Berne had been “extremely cautious over every 
aspect of the sale of British equipment to the Swiss Air Force”. Moreover, 
he had not wanted to be associated with the “very underhand activities by 
one of [his] latin [sic] colleagues concerning the sale of aircraft to the 
Swiss”12* The British Embassy, which had acted with restraint despite a 
strong interest to sell the Hunters to Switzerland, was irritated when in 
spring 1958 it heard rumours that Hawker had bribed Swiss Air Force offi- 
cers. Yet the British aircraft company categorically assured Whitehall that 
it had not resorted to any form of bribery, and it seemed as though the 
French firm Dassault was at the origin of these rumours. This appeared 
plausible to the FO, because not only had Dassault lost the competition 
for a Swiss order, but he was also “known to have tried everything, includ- 
ing political pressure in Paris and lobbying of Swiss politicians in 
Switzerland, to get this contract”.!25 Indeed, the French Military Attaché 
and two retired French generals had lobbied on Dassault’s behalf, which 
had greatly upset the Federal Government.!?6 

Despite the French machinations, the British had won against the 
French aircraft. This was, however, the last time Britain could secure an 
important Swiss aircraft order. After the decision to purchase modern 
fighters instead of the P-16, Berne finally settled on the Dassault Mirage — 
a purchase, which culminated in the so-called Mirage Affair.!2’ In spite of 
arduous efforts to promote their aircraft, the British were eliminated from 
the competition at a very early stage. Already in late spring 1958, Anglo- 
Swiss talks on the English Electric Lightning — a supersonic fighter which 
only entered service in 1961 — broke down. This defeat was symptomatic 
for the British aircraft industry, which no longer ruled over the European 
military aviation market as it had done in the immediate post-war 
period.!28 


123 Berne to FO, 03.02.1958, TNA, FO 371/137204; Lamb (Berne) to Lloyd (FO), 17.02.1958, 
TNA, FO 371/137181. 

124 Annual Despatch by H.M. Air Attaché Berne for 1957, Wickham (Berne), 23.10.1958, 
TNA, FO 371/137203. 

125 Anderson (FO) to Littlejohn Cook (Berne), 25.04.1958; Littlejohn Cook (Berne) to 
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126 Soutou, « La IV® République... », op. cit., p. 88; Grand, op. cit., p. 61. 
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128 Berne to FO, 02.06.1958, TNA, FO 371/145578; various documents in TNA, FO 
371/137203-4; Peden, Arms, Economics..., op. cit., pp. 284-285; Bartlett, Christopher J., The 
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In the end, the Swiss military leadership chose the Hunter, because in 
light of the deteriorating international situation, it aimed to strengthen 
the air force and refused to fundamentally question its air doctrine. 
Accordingly, with the British aircraft being superior to its competitors of 
the same generation, the lobbying from all sides was largely ineffective. 
Yet there were also other reasons: the Soviet offers were rejected on politi- 
cal grounds and out of fear of losing access to the Western military 
arsenal; the Swiss were not yet willing to enter into closer security rela- 
tions with the Americans as a quid pro quo for military aircraft; and the 
aggressive French tactics appeared suspect or were considered inappro- 
priate. Finally, the indigenous aircraft lost against the Hunter because 
with continued delays of the P-16, the Federal authorities lost confidence 
in the autonomous development of military aircraft and in the Swiss aero- 
nautical industry, and because there were plenty of suitable jets available 
abroad. As a result, neither the Swiss Association of the Aircraft Industry 
representative nor the Canton of St. Gallen were able to stop the British 
aircraft industry’s last victory in Switzerland. 


Long Retreat: A Short History of British Defence Policy, 1945-1970, London: Macmillan, 1972, 
pp. 188-189. 
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In early 1958, the Swiss order for 100 British Hunter aircraft rounded off the 
impressive Anglo-Swiss armaments relationship of the early Cold War. 
During this period, Britain was Switzerland’s main supplier for fighter air- 
craft, tanks and jet engines. The British earned hundreds of millions 
of Swiss francs for supplying the Swiss Armed Forces with hundreds of 
Vampires, Venoms, Centurions and Hunters, as well as state-of-the-art jet 
engines. Due to their sheer size and financial value, these arms transfers 
were of major importance to both countries, and involved decision- and 
policymakers from the lower to the highest levels, attracted the interest of 
the US, the USSR and France, and had an impact on, and were affected by, 
Anglo-Swiss relations. As a result, the reconstruction and analysis of the 
arms transfers improved the understanding and evaluation of the bilateral 
relations between Britain and Switzerland during the early Cold War. In 
addition, by detecting Berne’s and London’s incentives for these arms 
deals, it was possible to increase the knowledge of arms and technology 
transfers and the arms transfer system, while also better appreciating the 
roles played by neutrality and Britain during the early stages of the East- 
West conflict. 

As a result of the crossing of the two countries’ political, economic and 
security relations with their incentives for arms sales and purchases, one 
can conclude that Anglo-Swiss relations between 1945 and 1958 were 
not special, but had traits of specialness. On a military level, there was not 
another special relationship, as stipulated, albeit with caveats, by Man- 
tovani. Nonetheless, there was a silent yet intimate relationship, which 
took shape during the Korean War and intensified in view of and through 
the arms transfers. In the realm of economics, the relationship was charac- 
terised by interdependence, at least until the early 1950s. Even though 
Paccaud and Maurhofer have demonstrated aspects of the interwo- 
ven economic relations for the immediate post-war period, they have 
not detected the significant role that weapons played therein. Arms 
transfers were an important tool for both countries to rebalance their 
balance of payments, and to further their economic interests writ large. 


1 Tf authors are not referenced in the conclusion, their arguments and the related refer- 
ences can be found in the introduction and main discussion. 
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Accordingly, Mantovani, Frey and Braun were right in their assumptions 
that Britain’s readiness to sell weapons to Switzerland was largely finan- 
cially motivated. Yet they did not acknowledge that arms exports were 
part of a larger scheme to stabilise the financial situation and uphold the 
war potential of Britain, and could also be influenced by strategic and 
political considerations. The arms transfers were not, however, directly 
related to Anglo-Swiss political relations. Nevertheless, the analysis of dip- 
lomatic relations has shown that Maurhofer was right by observing a trait 
of specialness in the punctual but continuous cooperation against 
European integration. Rather obviously, the cordial bilateral relations 
which the two countries enjoyed provided a favourable background for 
prolific arms sales and purchases. 

During the immediate post-war period, the Swiss and the British were 
mutually attracted on economic and, to a lesser extent, political and secu- 
rity grounds. The early arms transfers illustrate that whereas Berne looked 
hesitantly to London for its security, Britain — despite Montgomery’s soft 
spot for the Swiss — was neither politically nor strategically interested in 
Switzerland. London was mainly attracted by Swiss francs, and the eco- 
nomic interdependence provided the Federal Military Department with 
an argument to tip the scales in favour of the Vampire purchases. The 
period after the founding of NATO saw the establishment of an Anglo- 
Swiss defence relationship, which was brought about by Field-Marshal 
Montgomery. Thereafter, this relationship was intensified not only on 
the ground — as Mantovani has already shown - but also in the air. 
Simultaneously, the Swiss Air Force gained in strategic importance, the 
British armaments industry longed for Swiss machine tools, and financial 
considerations were only temporarily suspended in London. These rea- 
sons were sufficient for providing Berne with state-of-the-art jet engines 
and aircraft licences. This honeymoon was nevertheless troubled by the 
storm of the Korean War, during which it became evident that Switzerland 
was not strategically important enough to receive scarce war material like 
modern tanks. As the international situation stabilised thereafter, the 
Anglo-Swiss relationship, especially on a security level, turned into a mar- 
riage of convenience. Whereas the Swiss preferred a security relationship 
with Britain to one with the US, Berne was not committed to British, but 
to Western weapons more broadly. The access to American weapons 
would have involved, however, entering into closer defence relations with 
the US, i.e. the Western superpower. British weapons, by contrast, came 
without strings attached and an intimate but rather discreet defence rela- 
tionship already existed. 
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Admittedly, between 1945 and 1958, Montgomery was the pillar of this 
relationship, and it is beyond doubt that he was an important point of 
contact for Switzerland with the British military authorities and NATO. 
Yet it remains unresolved whether he was officially the go-between, or if 
he acted semi-officially and was not only driven by security concerns, but 
also by his vanity, which was flattered by his Swiss admirers. In any case, 
the British Field-Marshal’s close contacts with the Swiss Federal Council 
and General Staff were not sufficient to raise the Anglo-Swiss relationship 
during the Cold War to the status of specialness. Nonetheless, the rela- 
tionship had — as mentioned earlier — traits of specialness, for both 
countries had common interests, which they selfishly pursued. The upshot 
was that weapons were an important common denominator for Anglo- 
Swiss economic and military affairs, so much so that Britain became 
Switzerland’s main weapons supplier after the Second World War. 

In both Britain and Switzerland, the incentives for selling and buying 
weapons were multifaceted, but were nonetheless dominated on each 
side by one reason. Britain sold its advanced weaponry to Switzerland for 
predominantly economic reasons, i.e. — to use Krause’s words - in the 
“pursuit of wealth”. Durch has thus rightly emphasised the economic 
aspect of British arms sales during the Cold War. Krause and Phythian, by 
contrast, seem to have been mistaken in suggesting that London privi- 
leged political and strategic considerations in its arms sales. Switzerland, 
meanwhile, purchased weapons in a quest for security, and this incentive 
falls within Krause’s regional set of motives. Accordingly, the Swiss did not 
necessarily buy aircraft and tanks due to a change in military strategy, as 
stated by Vautravers. They acquired modern weaponry to guarantee the 
security of their country in line with the policy of armed neutrality. 
The shift in strategy only reinforced the military leadership in its belief 
that it was necessary to re-equip the army with modern weapons. 

Yet, as stated above, the motivations in Anglo-Swiss arms transfers 
were multifaceted, for both in Berne and in London there was a combina- 
tion of economic and security reasons at work. These other factors ebbed 
and flowed, depending on international and domestic situations. In Berne, 
arms purchases were always predominantly militarily motivated. Never- 
theless, it was only in the immediate post-war period and especially 
during the Korean War that security reasons were sufficient to justify the 
arms purchases. During periods of lesser tension, and especially during 
détente, economic reasons were necessary to overcome political hesitance 
or opposition. Consequently, Buzan and Herring, as well as Krause, seem 
to have missed the point that the recipient state can also have economic 
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incentives to purchase weapons. On the other hand, the Swiss also had a 
reason, which falls into the systemic set of motives: they purchased weap- 
ons to uphold the status and reputation of an armed neutral. In London, 
meanwhile, arms sales were constantly financially motivated. This incen- 
tive was, however, partially outweighed by security concerns during the 
Korean War. Even before and after this conflict, the desire to maintain 
Britains war potential favoured the export of aircraft and tanks. 
Interestingly, the British did not try to use arms sales as a tool to wean 
Switzerland from neutrality, even though during the Korean War, Berne 
appeared willing to make limited political sacrifices to equip its army with 
modern tanks. Consequently, and in contrast to Laurance’s and Pierre's 
general assumptions, the British did not use arms trade as an instrument 
of foreign policy, at least not towards Switzerland. 

Meanwhile, Anglo-Swiss arms transfers depended on and took place in 
an international arms market, which evolved between 1945 and 1958 from 
a seller's into a buyer’s market. In addition, the global arms transfer sys- 
tem of the early Cold War was not, as claimed by Laurance and Keller, 
only dominated by the US and the Soviet Union. This period was, in 
Sampson’s words, the “golden age for British arms exports”. This golden 
age came to an end in the late 1950s, after the British armaments industry 
had encountered serious setbacks, the US had begun to relax its arms 
exports policy, and Britain’s pre-war competitors — particularly France — 
had re-emerged on the international arms market. During the immediate 
post-war period, Britain was the sole leading arms manufacturer willing to 
sell modern weapons to almost anyone who paid for them - including 
neutral Switzerland. Whereas Moscow and Washington were unwilling to 
sell weapons to the Swiss for political and strategic reasons, Britain’s tradi- 
tional competitors — such as France and Germany — had yet to rebuild 
their armaments industries. The international arms market — at least with 
regard to Europe — was thus a seller’s market to Britain’s advantage. After 
the outbreak of the Korean War, the market was almost non-existent, 
for the supplier states absorbed most of their weapons themselves. Only 
once peace was looming over Korea, and the US had shifted to a less restric- 
tive and strategically more pragmatic arms exports policy, did the arms 
market slowly begin to open up. Thereafter, with the French armaments 
industry becoming increasingly competitive, and Washington's decision 
to transform weapons into a tool to bring countries into its orbit, the inter- 
national arms market transformed into a buyer’s market. 

This market, in which Switzerland could participate to its own advan- 
tage, was, however, only one of two arms transfer systems. There was 
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another one on the other side of the Iron Curtain, in which the Swiss had 
refused to participate. But through participating solely in the Western 
arms transfer system, Switzerland gained access to modern weapons tech- 
nology. Even though the degree of technology transfers varied in relation 
to the international arms market, Switzerland had near continuous 
access to British know-how. Britain, in contrast to the US, was also largely 
willing to sell its military innovations in the form of licences. First, the 
Swiss acquired jet aircraft technology through material transfer.” Later, 
and especially during the Korean War, they opted for design transfer, and 
decided to manufacture the jets under licence in Switzerland to become 
less dependent on foreign arms supplies. Whereas these technology 
transfers were slowed down by Whitehall’s awakening to the dangers of 
technological dissemination through the Nene-blunder, they were neither 
hindered through CoCom, nor by the US itself. 

Yet the Swiss were not really able to use the British technological know- 
how to the advantage of their own jet aircraft, the development of which 
was abandoned in 1958. Even though the Military Technical Service, the 
Federal Aircraft Factory and the Flug- und Fahrzeugwerke Altenrhein had 
had the opportunity to learn from the British, first through material and 
then through design transfer, they failed in the development of an indig- 
enous jet aircraft. The Swiss had neither the political will nor the domestic 
resources to gain independence in all fields of military technology and to 
establish a comprehensive modern armaments industry. While they 
achieved the development of individual, smaller or less complex weapons 
systems, the development of a competitive jet aircraft proved to be 
financially and technologically too demanding. Moreover, the Federal 
authorities realised that foreign aircraft were not only increasingly acces- 
sible and cheaper, but also suited what they perceived as Switzerland’s 
particular topographical and military conditions. By the late 1950s, the 
Federal Government abandoned its view that foreign aircraft were an 
interim solution, and realised and admitted that aircraft would in the 
future have to be purchased as a finished product, or manufactured under 
licence. In the end, Berne could accept this solution, for through the open- 
ing of the Western arms market, and Switzerland’s informal participation 
in CoCom, it had gained access to the weapons and the related technology 


2 On Anglo-Swiss jet technology transfers in the immediate post-war period see also my 
article: Wyss, Marco, “Jet Propulsion Technology in Switzerland: Introduction without 
Production in the Emerging Cold War 1945-1949”, Traverse, Revue d'histoire - Zeitschrift fiir 
Geschichte, No. 3, 2010, pp. 113-124. 
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of all three leading NATO weapons producers, i.e. Britain, France and the 
US. Initially, however, only the British had been willing to offer modern 
military technology to Switzerland — not least because of London’s posi- 
tion on neutrality. 

During the early Cold War, Britain had a pragmatic approach towards 
neutrality, especially in the case of Switzerland. For political, eco- 
nomic and strategic reasons, the British accepted, and to a certain 
extent respected, Swiss neutrality. As long as this neutrality was western- 
oriented and did not run contrary to British interests, London did not see 
the need to challenge it seriously. This acceptance of Swiss neutrality was 
probably among the main reasons why Britain refrained from using arms 
supplies as a tool to wean Switzerland from neutrality. Consequently, even 
though Whitehall sporadically criticised Switzerland and Sweden for their 
war record, and doubted whether neutrality was sustainable in a Cold War 
setting, Salmon is mistaken in his claim that the British deprecated neu- 
trality on practical and moral grounds. Moreover, in contrast to Kaiser's 
observations, the pragmatic approach of British Governments towards 
the European neutrals was also to gain their cooperation to forestall 
further European integration. 

Whitehall had an amoral approach towards Swiss neutrality and neu- 
trality per se. There was neither empathy nor contempt, but through its 
own understanding of history, London could see the political, economic 
and military benefits of a neutral but western-oriented Switzerland. The 
British position was thus markedly different from the American and Soviet 
positions. Both the US and the Soviet Union had a moral and ideological 
position towards neutrality. It was only in the early 1950s that Washington 
and Moscow realised the advantages that neutrality could entail and thus 
began to change their approaches. Yet for them the neutrality of a country 
had to be either western- or eastern-oriented, and therefore Switzerland’s 
status and policy was more acceptable and to the advantage of the US. 

Meanwhile, Switzerland’s political and military leaders never doubted 
that neutrality was the right status and policy for their country. Never- 
theless, although they refused official collaboration with the Western 
powers in the political and military spheres, they were amenable to dilut- 
ing their neutrality through their secret defence relations with Britain, 
and by participating in the strategic embargo. But it was finally the hunger 
for modern weaponry which led Switzerland to manoeuvre itself into a 
relationship of dependency with Britain and the West more generally, 
and - if one accepts Bindschedler’s and Hakovirta’s views — to infringe 
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upon its neutrality status and to discredit its neutrality policy.? Even 
though the Swiss wished to pursue — because of their armed neutrality — 
a self-reliant armament policy after the Second World War, the deficien- 
cies in their armaments industry, the lack of modern heavy military 
equipment, the fear of a Soviet attack, their anticommunism, and their 
Western identity, made them purchase weapons in the West. In the 
predominantly bipolar Cold War system, for a Western neutral like Switzer- 
land, honest neutrality did not seem to be an option. Paradoxically, it was 
the defence policy of armed neutrality that led the Swiss into a relation- 
ship of dependency for their arms supplies. 

In Switzerland’s quest for weapons, between 1945 and 1958 the British 
arms industry evolved into the main source of modern aircraft and tanks. 
From the early 1950s on, the Swiss did not only qualify to receive American 
military aid, but they could also purchase weapons in the re-awakened 
French armaments industry. Meanwhile, the Federal authorities were not 
only unwilling to approach the Soviet Union and its satellites for weap- 
ons, but they also rejected any eventual offer for weapons coming from 
the eastern side of the Iron Curtain. The political leaders and, to a lesser 
extent, the military leaders, feared that the purchase of Soviet weaponry 
could compromise the standing of Switzerland and, paradoxically, its 
neutrality in American and British eyes. It also ran the risk of being misun- 
derstood by the Swiss population while providing the Swiss communists 
with a propaganda victory. In contrast, the Federal authorities were willing 
to give their allegiance to the West through their arms purchases, as 
Switzerland’s qualification for reimbursable American military aid clearly 
illustrates. Admittedly, with France and the US stepping in as new suppli- 
ers in the early 1950s, the Swiss were no longer solely dependent on British 
weapons. However, they remained dependent on weapons from the 
Western bloc, as Britain, France, and especially the US, were the leading 
members of NATO. The Swiss leadership seemed to be aware of this 
dependency, for it was unwilling to jeopardise the supply with Western 
military hardware by considering the purchase of Soviet weapons. 


3 I first expressed this argument in the following two articles: Wyss, Marco, 
„Abhängigkeit wider Willen oder Drang zum Westen? Die einseitigen Rüstungsbe- 
schaffungen und -lieferungen der Schweiz im frühen Kalten Krieg“, in Bott, Sandra; 
Schaufelbuehl, Janick Marina; Zala, Sacha (eds.), Die Internationale Schweiz in der Zeit des 
Kalten Krieges — Relations internationales de la Suisse durant la Guerre froide, Itinera, No. 30, 
2011, pp. 31-45; Wyss, Marco, “Neutrality in the Early Cold War: Swiss Arms Imports and 
Neutrality’, Cold War History, Vol. 12, No. 1, 2012, pp. 25-49. 
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Consequently, one can talk in terms of a Swiss dependency on American, 
British and French weapons. 

Although a neutral state is free in its arms purchases, through the 
dependency on Western weapons, the Swiss could have infringed upon 
their neutrality status, for they critically undermined their capacity to 
remain aloof from future conflict. Admittedly, one could argue that weap- 
ons are just like other manufactured goods and thus follow the rules of 
international trade. This position, however, is hardly credible, because 
arms sales always involve political or strategic considerations, even if eco- 
nomic reasons dominate. During the Cold War in particular, the acquisi- 
tion of arms from one of the two sides was generally considered as 
evidence of a state’s allegiance to one of the blocs. Moreover, with a few 
notable exceptions, such as the Nene-blunder, in the zero-sum game of 
the Cold War, the opponents were not interested in delivering weapons to 
potential adversaries, but rather to equip allies and friendly countries. 
Accordingly, Britain did not question Switzerland’s Western credentials, 
and was willing to equip the Swiss Armed Forces with state-of-the-art 
weapons systems. More significantly, the US changed its armaments pol- 
icy towards Switzerland only once it took for granted that the Swiss were 
firmly on the Western side, considered the Soviet Union as the sole poten- 
tial enemy and, if attacked, would fight in concert with NATO. 

Meanwhile, if war broke out, Swiss weapons systems would be depen- 
dent on spare parts and technical assistance from abroad, and this would 
most likely only be forthcoming if Switzerland aligned itself with the sup- 
plier state and its allies. Furthermore, the arms transfers led to increased 
military contacts first with Britain, and then with the US and France. To 
secure access to US weaponry, Berne had to disclose military secrets — 
such as the strength of its air force - to Washington, subscribe to the same 
military assistance system as US Allies (Mutual Defense Assistance Act), 
which clearly indicated that the Swiss Army would fight on the Western 
side and was a strategic asset, whether it was neutral or not; and to align 
its trade and economy with the West. Despite the qualification for 
American military aid, Berne preferred to align itself first with London, 
and only if truly necessary, with Washington. The Swiss were aware that 
the Americans, contrary to the British, used aircraft and tanks as bait to 
lure them into closer security relations, and were thus reluctant to buy 
their weapons. Although towards the late 1950s the rapprochement 
between Berne and Washington was well under way, London remained 
Switzerland’s favoured security partner and key NATO contact. 
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In addition to the infringement upon its neutrality status, Switzerland’s 
one-sided arms purchases could also overtly discredit its neutrality policy. 
On the one hand, because jet aircraft and tanks are very visible military 
hardware, the Swiss openly showed the whole world that they were 
equipping their army with British and, if necessary, American and French 
weapons. On the other hand, they also rejected Moscow’s indirect offers 
for weapons during the 1950s. Most probably, this discredited neutral 
Switzerland in the eyes of the Soviets and their Allies. Yet Britain, the US 
and France could have lost some of their respect for Swiss neutrality as 
well; Berne had shown its hand, and it came in the form of a clear commit- 
ment to the West through arms purchases. Some Swiss policymakers — at 
least in the Federal Military Department - feared for the credibility of 
neutrality, and suggested the purchase of weapons in the East to counter- 
balance the dependency on weapons from the West. Even Foreign 
Minister Petitpierre, although rejecting the idea that weapons purchases 
could also affect the status of neutrality, admitted that they could dis- 
credit neutrality policy. However, he and his colleagues were more afraid 
of discrediting their Western neutrality in London’s and Washington’s 
eyes, than of discrediting neutrality per se. 

It is important to emphasise that for Switzerland — which believed it 
needed weapons from abroad — the Western arms market was the obvious 
choice. Politically, economically, ideologically, and culturally, the Swiss 
were part of the West. As a fiercely anticommunist country, Switzerland 
considered the Soviet Union its sole potential enemy. In addition, the 
political and military leadership feared that the country’s anticommunist 
population would not understand if the army was equipped with Soviet 
weapons and, more importantly, it was unwilling to risk its Western sta- 
tus. Berne was so preoccupied with its fear of being discredited in Western 
eyes, and of becoming dependent on the USSR, that it became dependent 
on NATO and discredited its neutrality. Nevertheless, the Federal authori- 
ties got away with it, for whereas Britain had a pragmatic approach, the 
two superpowers seemed to have an opportunistic approach towards neu- 
trality, which allowed for western- and eastern-oriented neutrals. 

Berne was aware of the foreign policy implications of arms purchases, 
because if it had not been, it would not have refused to consider the 
purchase of weapons beyond the Iron Curtain. Through its arms import 
policy, Switzerland not only discredited its neutrality policy, but also 
infringed upon its neutrality status. Therefore, Berne’s dependency on 
Western weapons could have been even more detrimental to neutrality 
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than its informal participation in the strategic embargo, for neutral play- 
ers have no legal obligations regarding the export and transit of strategic 
material,* and the compliance with CoCom did not practically reduce 
Switzerland’s ability to remain aloof from a future war. This did not mean 
that genuine neutrality was impossible during the early Cold War, but con- 
sidering Switzerland’s anti-Soviet security outlook, cooperation with the 
West appeared necessary. 

Although Britain played an important role in establishing this coopera- 
tion, and was still a great power in the early Cold War, to which Switzerland 
looked for help and advice, it was not able to provide leadership without 
American support. Initially, some British policymakers dreamed of a Third 
Force, but the arms deliveries to the Swiss were not even hypothetically 
part of this design. Even if London had attempted to use its modern weap- 
ons to bring Berne into its orbit, the need for hard currency, and the 
pressure from the Atlantic and Empire circles, would have ruled out this 
option. The use of arms transfers to maintain the world role became even 
more illusory once the British armaments industry encountered difficul- 
ties from the 1950s onwards, and particularly towards the end of the 
decade, as it appeared that it would definitely lose the Swiss aircraft mar- 
ket in the near future. 

The situation was thus markedly different from the immediate post- 
war period, as Britannia ruled over the international military aviation 
market, and was one of the three victorious powers of the Second World 
War. The Swiss looked up to Great Britain, especially because it was still 
powerful enough to help them in their dealings with Moscow and 
Washington. In light of the American disengagement from Europe imme- 
diately after the war and the perception of a Soviet threat, the British took 
the lead in Western Europe. Although Bevin for some time flirted with the 
idea of a Third Force between the superpowers, the British Empire and its 
European partners were not strong enough to counterbalance the Soviets 
on their own. He therefore had to entangle the US in European security 
affairs. Britain had no choice but to look for a superpower partner to main- 
tain its incumbent great power commitments; the Treasury would not 
allow for anything else. 

During this period, London was interested in Switzerland. On the one 
hand, the healthy Swiss economy was needed for European reconstruc- 
tion, and the Swiss had one of the very few remaining intact armies on the 
continent, which could help oppose the Red Army. On the other hand, 


4 Riklin, op. cit., p. 196. For a detailed legal analysis see Schaller, op. cit., pp. 178-200. 
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through its credits and arms purchases, Switzerland was essential for 
Britain’s financial survival and war potential. Therefore, London could not 
exploit arms deliveries to extract political or strategic concessions from 
Berne. Yet the British dilemma was that Washington had no understand- 
ing for economically driven arms sales, and asked London to consider 
arms transfers politically and strategically. Britain refused to play the 
American game, because it considered itself a great power still, which was 
entitled to a leading role in world affairs. 

British power, however, continued to wane. As Britain had to imple- 
ment the strategic embargo in Europe on America’s behalf, the Western 
European states — especially the neutrals like Switzerland — were not will- 
ing to follow its lead, and Washington's intervention was necessary to 
make them comply. Although Londons failure to bring about Switzerland's 
compliance with CoCom was also due to its pragmatic approach towards 
neutrality and its own trade interests with the East, it was too dependent 
on the financial gains from its arms sales to exploit them for political and 
strategic purposes. While Britain’s arms exports were mostly dictated by 
financial needs, in periods of crisis or war — such as the Korean War 
period — they were largely dictated by its own armed services, the US and 
other major Allies. 

Nonetheless, even in such crisis-ridden times, the Swiss could extract 
limited weapons deliveries from London, for they had the machine tools 
the British arms industry needed. The Federal authorities were aware of 
their strengths, especially as they also understood that Britain's world role 
was diminishing. It was probably for this reason that they were not willing 
to overtly compromise their neutrality by becoming part of the British 
rearmament effort in exchange for Centurions, whereas they were willing 
to deliver Oerlikon-Bührle rockets to the American superpower in 
exchange for Pattons. Paradoxically, Berne felt more comfortable engag- 
ing in secret security relations with London than with Washington. It was 
less compromising for a neutral to have a defence relationship with Britain 
than with the leading Western power. The Americans appeared not to be 
trustworthy, as they used arms deliveries for political purposes and were 
unable to keep the military contacts secret. 

After the Korean War, British power continued to erode. The Suez crisis 
accelerated this process in 1956 by showing Britain the limits of its power 
the hard way if it failed to follow America’s line. Although the British had 
already encountered difficulties in the Empire and Atlantic circles before 
the Americans whistled them back from Egypt, they had been unwilling to 
modify their great power role substantially. It was only the Sandys White 
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Paper of 1957 that marked the first step towards reducing London’s global 
military commitments. Before this defence reform, Britain needed aircraft 
and tank orders - like those from Switzerland - to earn valuable currency 
and to maintain its war potential. The country’s economy was considered 
weak, which meant that the potential loss of Swiss aircraft orders was not 
a loss London could afford. After the 1957 White Paper, which had a dras- 
tic impact on the British armaments industry by scrapping many weapons 
programmes, it became even more urgent to secure foreign aircraft and 
tank orders to maintain the war potential of a great power. As a result, 
financial and security considerations dictated the sale of weapons, and 
there was no room for political manoeuvres, which could have linked the 
arms sales to political or military concessions from Berne. 

Even though Britain continued to be Switzerland’s reference in security 
affairs, the Swiss were aware that the British Empire was losing ground, 
and they intended to use the financial argument to extract more favour- 
able conditions for their weapons purchases from London. They also had 
more room to manoeuvre in their negotiations, for the British were wit- 
nessing more and more competition in the arms market. Whereas the 
Americans had still encouraged the Swiss to buy British weapons in 
the mid-1950s, a few years later they were more sanguine about Whitehall’s 
need to earn hard currency, and competed, albeit half-heartedly, for a 
Swiss aircraft order for strategic purposes. In addition, the fast-growing 
French aircraft industry had become a serious competitor, while Britain 
was falling behind in aeronautical development. If anything, the crisis of 
the British aircraft industry was symptomatic of Britain’s diminishing 
world role. Accordingly, the Hunter was the last major aircraft order that 
the British could secure from Switzerland. 

Although Britain later succeeded to equip the Swiss Army with surface- 
to-air missiles,? after 1958, the Anglo-Swiss armaments relationship lost 
significantly in intensity. This was symptomatic of the two countries’ over- 
all relations. In reaction to its continued economic decline, London finally 
began its rapprochement with the EEC in the 1960s, while Berne remained 
aloof from European integration. Meanwhile, Germany restored its tradi- 
tional role as Switzerland’s main trading partner, and Berne increasingly 
aligned itself with Washington. Not only did Britain lose its importance as 
a market for Swiss luxury goods, machine tools and tourism, but 
Switzerland also looked increasingly towards the US for its security. 


5 Supra, Intro. ch. 5. 
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Nevertheless, in the twenty-first century, the Swiss and the British still 
entertain cordial relations, and hold on to their main characteristics of the 
early Cold War: while Switzerland clings to neutrality, Britain clings to 
grandeur; despite British EU-membership, both remain Eurosceptic; and 
with Zurich and London, both countries are still important players in 
international finance.® Last but not least, even more than twenty years 
after the fall of the Berlin Wall, Switzerland is still part of a Cold War-style 
Western arms transfer system - into which it was introduced by Britain.” 


6 Wyss, Marco, “A ‘Cold War Love Affair’ and the Future of Anglo-Swiss Relations”, LSE 
IDEAS Today, Issue 5, September 2010, pp. 22-23. 
7 Wyss, „Abhängigkeit wider Willen oder Drang zum Westen?“, op. cit., p. 45. 
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INVOLVED PARTIES IN THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


Prime Minister 
Cabinet 


Treasury Foreign Air Ministry War Office Ministry of 
Office Ministry of Defence Supply 
Joint War 
British Legation Production Staff 
/Embassy Berne Arms Working Party 
Air Attaché Military Attaché 
INVOLVED PARTIES IN THE SWISS GOVERNMENT 
Federal Council 
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Swiss Embassy / A 
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National Chief of the 
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APPENDIX TWO 


EXCHANGE RATES 


MARKET EXCHANGE RATES BETWEEN THE BRITISH POUND STERLING AND 
THE SWISS FRANC (ANNUAL AVERAGE FROM 1938 TO 1958)" 


Year British Pound Sterling Swiss Francs 
1938 1 21.37 
1939 1 19.67 
1940 1 16.64 
1941 1 17.06 
1942 1 17.27 
1943 1 17.30 
1944 1 17.31 
1945 1 17.31 
1946 1 17.35 
1947 1 17.34 
1948 1 17.34 
1949 1 15.86 
1950 1 12.23 
1951 1 12.23 
1952 1 12.20 
1953 1 12.19 
1954 1 12.22 
1955 1 12.23 
1956 1 12.23 
1957 1 12.24 
1958 1 12.23 


1 Eidgenössisches Statistisches Amt, op. cit., p. 284. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


VAMPIRE 


Swiss DH-100 Vampires Being Refuelled, Date Unknown! 


1 Photo Archives, Stiftung Museum und Historisches Material der Luftwaffe, Dübendorf. 
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VAMPIRE 


Swiss DH-100 Vampires Flying, Date Unknown? 


2 Ibid.. 
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MUSTANG 


The First Operational P-51 D No. J-2001 in Diibendorf after Refit, 
27 February 1948 


u ag n 


= 


Two P-51 D’s (No. J-2038 and 2088) on Patrol Flight over the Swiss Foothills 
of the Alps, o1 June 19484 


3 Ibid.. 
4 Ibid.. 
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VENOM 


i - 


. 


Swiss DH-u2 Venom on Runway, Date Unknown® 


Swiss DH-112 Venom Flying, Date Unknown® 
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CENTURION 


Swiss Vickers-Armstrongs Centurion, Date Unknown’? 


Aik cae. 


Swiss Vickers-Armstrongs Centurion, Date Unknown® 


7 Photo Archives, Stiftung Historisches Material der Schweizer Armee (Stiftung HAM). 
8 Ibid.. 
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HUNTER 


Swiss Hawker Hunter Flying, Date Unknown! 


9 Photo Archives, Stiftung Museum und Historisches Material der Luftwaffe, Dübendorf. 
10 Ibid.. 
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